The  scale  we  made  for  you 


The  Eastman  Studio  Scale 

(Avoirdupois) 

Designed  for  convenience — built  for 
accuracy.  Bearings  are  of  hardened 
steel,  weights  are  accurately  turned 
and  tested,  a  beam  with  a  sliding 
weight  dispenses  with  small  loose 
weights,  so  easily  lost  or  misplaced 
— a  sturdy,  practical  scale  built  for 
a  lifetime  of  service. 

Eastman  Studio  Scale $4.50 
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A  PROSPEROUS  AND  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


The  past  year  has  been  a  rather 
trying  one  for  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, yet  you  have  weathered  it 
and  can  see  better  buisness  ahead. 

If  accounts  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  Christmas  business  was 
good.  People  have  turned  to 
photographs  as  a  solution  of  their 
gift  making  problems  because 
photographs  are  not  expensive. 
There  is  a  personal  touch  to  the 
gift  of  a  photograph — a  sentiment 
that  can  not  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  that  does 
not  place  an  obligation  upon  the 
one  who  receives  it. 

Stress  should  be  placed  upon 
the  gift  making  possibilities  of 
photographs  during  the  entire 
year  in  your  advertising.  Those 
who  have  received  photographs  as 
gifts  may,  in  turn,  be  induced  to 
give  photographs,  and  this  will 
make  business  for  all  photog- 
raphers. 

There  is  a  decidedly  optimistic 
note  of  encouragement  in  the  way 


post  war  problems  are  being 
cleared  up  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  there  will  be  more 
general  employment  during  this 
year  under  more  normal  con- 
ditions. The  necessities  of  life  are 
fairly  plentiful  and  their  prices  are 
on  the  downward  trend,  all  of 
which  points  to  normal  business 
for  the  photographer. 

The  Easter  season  can  be  played 
up  strong  in  advertising  and 
should  be  made  almost  as  good 
as  the  holiday  season  has  just  been. 
Competition  will  probably  be 
keen  during  the  year — not  com- 
petition between  photographers 
but  the  competition  of  business 
men  who  are  after  the  dollars 
that  should  be  spent  for  photo- 
graphs. 

Advertise  individually  or  get 
together  and  advertise  for  a 
bigger  and  better  business  for 
photographs.  We  wish  you  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  New  Year. 
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HISTORICAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


The  1922  National  Convention 
date  for  the  P.  A.  of  A.  at  Kansas 
City  has  been  set  for  the  first  week 
in  May.  This  is  something  of  an 
innovation  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
number  of  very  good  reasons  for 
an  early  convention  and  the  ex- 
periment is  to  be  tried  out  this 
year. 

It  has  proved  to  be  a  good  plan 
for  other  conventions,  it  gets  away 
from  the  hot  weather  of  July  or 
August  and  it  is  a  season  when  the 
portrait  and  commercial  photog- 
rapher, as  well  as  the  amateur 
finisher,  is  not  too  busy  to  attend. 

It  is  a  little  early  to  talk  of 
special  features  of  the  program 
but  there  is  one  feature  which  de- 
pends upon  early  publicity  for  its 
success.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
executive  committee  to  have  an 
Historical  Exhibit  if  it  is  possible 
to  get  suflScient  material  together 
to  make  a  good  showing. 

Such  an  exhibit  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  members  and 
to  visitors  alike.  The  executive 
committee  wants  anything  and 
everything  that  will  show  the  pro- 
gress of  photography  from  the 
very  earliest  experimental  days  to 
the  present  time-Daguerreotypes, 
Ambrotypes,  albumen  prints  from 
wet  plate  negatives,  pictures  by 
such  early  workers  as  Landy, 
Matthew  Brady,  the  Civil  War 
photographer  whose  pictures  are 
of  great  historical   interest,   and 


other  prominent  workers  down  to 
the  present  day. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  older 
processes  is  also  desired  for  this 
exhibit, — cameras,  lenses,  wet 
plate  equipment,  etc.  There  must 
be  a  lot  of  interesting  material  for 
such  an  exhibit  in  existence  if  it 
can  only  be  located. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  committee 
to  first  locate  the  material  that  is 
available  for  such  an  exhibit.  If 
you  have  knowledge  of  pictures  or 
apparatus  that  would  be  suitable 
for  such  an  exhibit  will  you  please 
notify  the  secretary,  J.  C.  Abel, 
421  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  committee  will  then 
select  the  material  that  they  wish 
to  exhibit  and  have  it  sent  to  some 
one  member  who  will  classify  and 
arrange  it  for  exhibition. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  inter- 
esting exhibit  that  would  show 
the  progress  of  photography  in 
ten  year  periods  from  the  fifties 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Don't  send  any  material  to  the 
secretary  for  this  exhibit,  just 
notify  him  of  what  you  have  or 
what  you  can  secure  for  sucli  an 
exhibit. 

We  recommend  ' 

ELON 

for  the  qualify  of  the 
results  it  produces. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND 
PANCHROMATIC  FILM 


We  recently  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Burgert  Brothers, 
commercial  photographers  of 
Tampa,  Florida: 

We  are  enclosing  two  prints 
showing  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment with  your  new  Panchro- 
matic Films.  From  this  we  found 
that  Panchromatic  Films  can  be 
used  to  excellent  advantage  in 
photographing  window  displays 
at  night,  giving  full  color-correc- 
tion without  filter  and  working  just 
as  fast  as  Portrait  Film  under 
these  conditions.  This  window 
was  lighted  with  the  usual  100 
watt  mazda  lamps.  The  exposure 
was  10  minutes  with  F.  22  stop. 
The  identical  exposure  and  stop 
were  used  with  both  Portrait  and 
Panchromatic  Films. 

The  colors  in  this  window  were 
green  trees  with  ripe  Temple 
Oranges  and  silks  of  the  Temple 
Orange  shade.  This  color  is  a  very 
bright  orange  with  a  touch  of  red 
in  it,  resembling  more  of  a  tan- 
gar  ine  color. 

We  are  using  a  great  many  Pan- 
chromatic Films  now  and  could 
not  get  along  without  them. 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed) 
BURGERT  BROTHERS 

The  illustrations  of  Mr.  Bur- 
gert's  experiment  with  Panchro- 
matic and  Portrait  Films  are 
shown  on  pages  6  and  7. 

In  the  Panchromatic  Film  the 
professional  photographer,  especi- 
ally the  commercial  or  technical 
worker,  has  the  most  plastic  of  all 
materials  at  his  command. 


It  has  those  qualities  that  are 
peculiar  to  other  professional 
Films  and  in  addition  is  com- 
pletely color  sensitive.  This  means 
that  with  Panchromatic  Film  and 
color  filters  the  photographer  can 
completely  correct  the  faulty 
rendering  of  colors  given  by  ordi- 
nary materials  that  are  not  color- 
sensitive. 

But  Panchromatic  Film  does 
not  merely  correct.  With  the 
proper  filters  it  permits  of  partial 
correction,  complete  correction  or 
over  correction.  By  complete  cor- 
rection we  mean  that  colors  are 
reproduced  in  the  tones  of  the 
print  in  the  same  values  they  have 
to  the  eye  when  we  look  at  the 
colored  object. 

If  there  is  a  red  that  is  lighter 
than  a  blue  it  is  reproduced  lighter; 
if  a  yellow  is  darker  than  a  green 
it  is  reproduced  darker,  and  so  all 
of  the  colors  are  shown  in  tones 
that  are  in  correct  relation  to  one 
another  in  the  print  from  the 
negative  that  has  been  given  com- 
plete color  correction. 

Partial  or  complete  correction 
is  secured  by  the  use  of  yellow 
filters.  Like  all  sensitive  photo- 
graphic material.  Panchromatic 
Film  can  not  be  made  proportion- 
ately sensitive  to  all  colors.  All 
photographic  materials  are  most 
sensitive  to  blue,  so  with  Panchro- 
matic Film  the  correct  amount  of 
blue  light  must  be  eliminate(l  to 
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permit  other  colors  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  their  correct  relation  to 
blue. 

It  is  readily  seen  how  simple  a 
matter  it  is  to  get  a  correct  render- 
ing of  color  by  using  the  correct 
yellow  filter.  And  it  is  equally 
simple  to  understand  liow  the  use 
of  a  filter  which  eliminates  the 
excess  of  blue  light  also  makes  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  exposure 


in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
light  that  is  cut  out. 

When  only  a  small  amount  of 
color  correction  is  necessary,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  landscape  work, 
a  hght  yellow  filter  will  separate 
white  clouds  from  blue  sky  or  give 
a  fair  rendering  of  yellow  fields 
against  green  and  also  permit  of 
fairly  short  exposures. 

It  is  also  quite  often  necessary 
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to  over- correct  colors  or  produce 
color  contrasts.  When  several 
colors  have  the  same  tone  or  depth 
and  are  photographed  on  Panchro- 
matic Film  with  a  K-3  yellow 
filter,  they  are  reproduced  as 
though  they  were  of  one  shade  of 
gray. 

When  we  look  at  these  colors  we 
see  a  color  difference  but  when  we 
photograph   them    we    reproduce 


only  their  tone  values  which  are 
alike.  So  it  is  readily  seen  that 
unless  the  photograph  is  to  be 
colored  some  other  method  must 
be  used  if  contrast  between  the 
colors  is  desired  in  the  photograph. 
In  producing  color  contrasts 
one  must  decide  which  colors  shall 
be  light  and  which  dark.  If  the 
shades  of  orange  and  red  are 
desired  light,  an  orange- red  filter 
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(the  Wratten  A)  will  give  such  a 
result.  If  greens  are  desired  lighter 
than  reds,  the  Green  B  filter 
should  be  used,  while  if  yellows  are 
to  be  over-corrected  the  G  filter, 
which  is  a  strong  yellow,  should  be 
used. 

In  explanation  of  the  pleasing 
results  secured  by  Mr.  Burgert, 
as  he  states  in  his  letter,  without 
a  filter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  light  used. 

Mazda  lamps  produce  a  light  of 
a  yellow  color — a  light  which  con- 
tains considerably  less  blue  than 
daylight.  As  Mr.  Burgert's  neg- 
atives were  made  at  night  by 
mazda  lamps,  the  results  were  the 
same  as  would  have  been  secured 
with  a  yellow  filter  had  daylight 
been  used. 

The  Panchromatic  Film  is  not 
as  fast  as  Portrait  Film  under 
ordinary  conditions,  but  in  this 
case  the  Panchromatic  Film  being 
more  sensitive  to  yellow  than 
Portrait  Film,  the  speeds  of  the 
two  films  were  equalized  and  a 
good  negative  was  secured  with 
a  ten  minute  exposure  in  each  case. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations, 
however,  the  Panchromatic  Film 
gives  a  correct  rendering  of  the 
orange- red  silks  while  the  Por- 
trait Film,  not  being  sensitive  to 
red,  does  not. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
with  an  artificial  light  which  is 
deficient  in  blue,  a  very  good 
result  can  be  secured  on  Panchro- 
matic Film  without  any  filter. 

In   our   other   illustrations   we 


show  a  number  of  comparative 
results  which  show  very  clearly 
the  advantages  of  using  Panchro- 
matic Films  and  filters  in  photo- 
graphing objects  containing  color. 


CAN' T 
APH 


WHAT    YOU 
PHOTOGR 


In  the  October  number  of 
Studio  Light  we  published  a  warn- 
ing against  copying  Naturaliza- 
tion Papers.  A  photographer 
comes  back  at  us  with  the  ques- 
tion, "How  are  we  to  know  what 
we  can  and  what  we  can't  photo- 
graph?" As  it  happened,  he  had 
just  photographed  some  natural- 
ization papers  but  was  able  to  call 
in  the  prints  and  destroy  them. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the 
photographer  should  be  worried 
about  such  matters  when  the 
penalty  is  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  10 
years  imprisonment  and  ignorance 
of  the  law  doesn't  excuse  the 
offense. 

In  the  case  of  Naturalization 
Papers  there  is  a  law  which  spe- 
cifically defines  the  offense.  "Who- 
ever shall  photograph  or  in  any 
manner  cause  to  be  photographed, 
any  certificate  of  citizenship,  etc." 
That  is  quite  plain  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  photographer  flirting 
with  a  fine  or  imprisonment  when 
he  knows  what  constitutes  the 
oflFense. 

The  other  things  that  a  photog- 
rapher can   not   lawfully   plioto- 
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graph  are  fairly  well  covered  by 
the  following  statutes : 

'*  Whoever  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud, shall  falsely  make,  forge, 
counterfeit  or  alter  any  obliga- 
tion or  other  security  of  the 
United  States,  etc." 
"Obligation  or  other  security 
shall  be  held  to  mean  all  bonds, 
certificates  of  indebtedness, 
National  Bank  currency, 
U.  S.  notes.  Treasury  notes, 
gold  certificates,  silver  certifi- 
cates, fractional  notes,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  bills,  checks  or 
drafts  for  money  drawn  by  or 
upon  authorized  officers  of  the 
U.  S.,  Postage  stamps,  revenue 
stamps  and  other  representa- 
tives of  value." 

The  above  may  not  be  quoted 
exactly  but  it  is  suflBciently  cor- 
rect to  cover  the  ground  and  de- 
fine an  obligation  or  security. 
Then  comes  the  specific  statute 
covering  photographs: 

''Whoever  shall  photograph  or 
cause  to  be  photographed  or  aid 
in  photographing  or  in  execut- 
ing any  photograph,  print  or 
impression  in  the  likeness  of 
any  such  obligations  or  other 
securities,  except  by  direction 
of  some  proper  officer,  etc." 

It  is  readily  seen  why  the  law  is 
necessary  when  it  is  understood 
that  photographs  are  an  aid  to  the 
counterfeiter  or  forger.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  intent  to  de- 


fraud does  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion so  far  as  photographs  are 
concerned. 

Our  advice  would  be,  in  case  of 
doubt,  don't  take  a  chance.  If  you 
have  no  one  who  can  give  you 
authoritative  advice  don't  accept 
a  job  of  photographing  any  govern- 
ment papers  which  might  come 
under  the  classification  of  obliga- 
tions or  securities. 

If  you  are  called  upon  to  photo- 
graph a  deed,  an  envelope  or  doc- 
ument of  any  kind  bearing  a 
government  stamp  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  do  as  some  photographers 
do;  cover  the  stamp  with  a  piece 
of  paper  cut  to  size,  with  the 
word  "stamp"  written  on  it.  This 
indicates  that  the  stamp  is  there 
but  you  are  not  guilty  of  photo- 
graphing it. 

There  may  also  be  State  laws 
in  regard  to  similar  State  papers 
but  this  should  be  fairly  easy  for 
one  to  determine. 


F'or  the  exposure  that 
miist  be  short,  use    ' 
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HOW  ONE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
INCREASED  HIS  BUSINESS 


Of  course  every  photographer 
wants  to  get  more  money  out  of 
his  studio.  And  so  photographers 
are  constantly  looking  for  methods 
of  boosting  their  business.  Good 
use  is  being  made  of  newspaper 
and  direct  mail  advertising,  often 
followed  by  personal  solicitation 
and  generally  such  methods  are 
successful.  But  because  such  plans 
are  fairly  well  understood,  photog- 
raphers are  much  more  interested 
in  learning  about  newer  and  more 
novel  methods  of  pushing  busi- 
ness. Also  they  are  looking  for 
methods  which  involve  as  little 
expenditure  of  money  as  possible. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the 
plan  adopted  with  much  success 
by  one  photographer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boosting  his  business.  We 
will  call  him  Smythe  because  that 
isn't  his  name. 

Mr.  Smythe  is  a  successful 
photographer,  has  been  at  the 
same  stand  for  a  number  of  years 
an'd  has  built  up  a  good  patronage 
in  the  regular  photographic  lines. 

Recently,  however,  he  began 
expanding  the  commercial  end  of 
his  business  and  it  is  through  this 
line  that  he  is  getting  more  money 
out  of  his  business  than  ever 
before. 

Many  photographers  are  con- 
tent with  what  commercial  busi- 
ness comes  their  way.  Not  so  with 
Mr.  Smythe.  He  goes  after  more 
commercial  business  all  the  time 


and — he  gets  it.  The  following 
description  of  some  of  his  methods 
may  enable  you  to  cash  in  on  them 
in  your  town. 

1.  MaJcing  photographs  for  sales- 
men's kits:  Anything  that  will 
help  salesmen  to  do  more  busi- 
ness these  days  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  salesmen's  employers  to  try. 
Often  a  photograph  of  the  big 
home  oflSce  building  or  factory  of 
the  employing  firm  can  be  used 
with  splendid  success  by  the  sales- 
man in  convincing  a  prospect  of 
the  desirability  of  trading  with 
the  firm.  Or,  where  the  firm  has 
made  a  remarkably  big  shipment, 
for  times  like  the  present,  a  photo- 
graph of  such  a  shipment  will 
prove  of  interest  to  the  prospect 
and  will  convince  him  that  the 
firm  is  doing  such  a  volume  of 
business  that  it  can  offer  goods  of 
better  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Mr.  Smythe  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  selling  a  large  number  of 
such  photographs.  It  takes  but  a 
brief  bit  of  talking  with  a  sales 
manager  to  convince  him  of  the 
desirability  of  using  such  photo- 
graphs. 

Another  line  of  photographs 
which  Mr.  Smythe  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  selling  to  sales  managers 
for  the  use  of  salesmen's  kits  is 
service  photographs.  Where  the 
salesman  is  employed  by  a  whole- 
sale grocery  concern,  Mr.  Smythe 
suggests  to  the  sales  manager  of 
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this  concern  that  it  would  help 
the  salesman  sell  more  goods  if  he 
carried  photographs  with  him 
showing  how  other  retail  grocers 
have  displayed  and  sold  the  goods 
in  which  he  is  attempting  to 
interest  the  grocer.  This  is  real 
service  to  the  grocer  as  it  shows 
him  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
goods  and  make  money  out  of 
them.  Mr.  Smythe  finds  it  easy  to 
sell  such  photographs  because 
they  can  be  secured  for  a  firm's 
salesmen  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  the  production  of  a  house 
organ  containing  the  same  ma- 
terial. Isn't  there  a  hint  in  this  for 
other  photographers  who  want  to 
increase  their  commercial  busi- 
ness? 

2.  Taking  photographs  for  house 
organs:  Mr.  Smythe  is  a  member  of 
the  Rotary  club,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  local  busi- 
ness men's  organizations  and  thus 
comes  in  contact  with  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  city.  By 
talking  to  these  men  he  learned 
which  of  the  local  firms  issued 
house  organs.  He  then  made  up  a 
list  of  these  firms,  found  out  by 
telephoning  just  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  each  house  organ 
and  solicited  these  individuals  to 
employ  him  to  take  photographs 
for  the  publications.  In  most  cases 
Mr.  Smythe  secured  copies  of  the 
house  organs  before  soliciting  so 
that  he  knew  in  advance  whether 
or  not  the  publications  were  illus- 
trated and,  if  so,  how.  In  this  way 
he  could  talk  intelligently  about 


photographs  for  illustration.  He 
found  about  a  third  of  the  local 
house  organs  were  not  illustrated 
and  he  was  able  to  convince  the 
majority  of  the  firms  getting  out 
these  publications  that  they  would 
be  much  more  effective  if  they 
were  illustrated.  Also  by  convinc- 
ing the  firms  of  this  fact  he 
secured  the  work  of  taking  the 
required  photographs.  Among  the 
illustrated  house  organs  he  was 
also  able,  by  this  personal  solici- 
tation, to  secure  the  work  of  mak- 
ing illustrations  for  a  number  of 
publications  for  which  he  had  not 
previously  done  any  work,  all  of 
which  largely  increased  the  amount 
of  commercial  work  he  was  doing 
each  month. 

Surely  there  is  a  suggestion  in 
this  for  the  photographers  in  other 
cities.  In  most  cities  there  is  no 
photographer  who  makes  a  spec- 
iality of  house  organ  work.  You 
might  find  it  well  worth  while  to 
go  after  such  work  in  your  city. 

3.  Trade  Paper  Photographs: 
There  are,  in  all  manufacturing 
cities,  some  industries  that  are 
constantly  anxious  to  get  pub- 
licity in  the  trade  papers  which  are 
published  for  their  particular  line 
of  business.  For  instance,  all  auto- 
motive concerns  are  anxious  to  get 
publicity  in  Motor  Age,  Motor 
World,  etc.  All  concerns  manu- 
facturing machinery  are  anxious 
to  get  publicity  in  Machinery, 
Iron  Age,  etc.  Also  such  concerns 
are  constantly  getting  up  book- 
lets   containing    photographs    of 
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their  products  or  catalogues  con- 
taining photographs.  Such  firms 
must  constantly  buy  a  lot  of 
photographs  unless  they  have 
their  own  photographic  equipment 
and  very  few  of  them  have. 

Mr.  Smythe  realized  this  con- 
dition in  his  town  and  solicited 
the  leading  manufacturing  con- 
cerns of  the  city  in  this  way: 

''Through  long  experience  I 
know  just  what  sort  of  photo- 
graphs will  appeal  to  trade  papers 
and  I  know  just  how  to  take 
photographs  that  will  play  up  the 
salient  points  of  your  products  in 
the  best  way  for  reproduction  in 
booklets,  catalogues,  etc.  This 
means  that  when  I  take  a  photo- 
graph at  your  plant  I  am  giving 
you  more  service  than  merely  tak- 
ing the  picture,  yet  I  am  charging 
you  merely  for  the  photographic 
work.  Now  I  have  a  proposition  to 
maketo  you:  Employ  me  to  come 
to  your  plant  once  a  month  on  a 
basis  of  taking  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  photographs  each  month. 
In  this  way  you  will  get  a  lower 
rate  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  And  under  your  direction  I 
will  take  photographs  that  will 
be  sure  to  make  a  hit  with  the 
trade  papers  and  which  will  be  the 
biggest  sort  of  a  help  to  you  in 
selling  goods  by  means  of  booklets 
and  catalogues." 

This  method  of  solicitation  got 
splendid  results  for  Mr.  Smythe 
and  he  is  now  regularly  employed 
by  a  number  of  local  firms  for 
whom  he  takes  a  stated  number 


of  commercial  photographs  every 
month. 

Undoubtedly  this  same  method 
could  be  used  by  other  photog- 
raphers with  much  success  in 
augmenting  their  commercial 
business. 

4.  Pictures  for  Automobile 
Dealers:  Every  time  that  two  local 
automobile  firms  sell  a  car  they  call 
on  Mr.  Smythe  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  the  new  owner  standing 
beside  the  car,  or  sitting  in  the 
driver's  seat.  Usually  these  photo- 
graphs are  taken  in  front  of  the 
new  car  owner's  home.  The  auto 
concerns  present  one  of  the 
pictures  to  the  new  car  owner  and 
also  place  a  print  in  a  large  loose 
leaf  album  to  which  is  attached 
the  name  and  address  of  the  new 
car  owner.  These  albums  are 
then  used  by  the  dealers  in  con- 
vincing prospects  that  the  best 
people  in  town  are  purchasing 
cars,  and  as  visual  evidence  that 
the  firms  are  selling  a  lot  of  cars. 
These  albums  are  very  effective 
in  helping  to  arouse  interest  and 
close  sales.  Also  the  presentation 
of  the  picture  is  appreciated  by 
the  car  owner. 

Mr.  Smythe  worked  up  this  stunt 
with  these  two  local  auto  dealers 
himself  and  thus  is  assured  of  a 
good  amount  of  business  from 
these  firms  each  month.  And  he 
nearly  always  sells  a  number  of 
extra  prints  to  the  car  owners. 

5.  Pictures  for  Real  Estate 
Dealers:  Along  the  same  line  is 
the  use  of  photographs  in  albums 
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by  local  real  estate  dealers. 
Several  local  realtors  when  listing 
a  house  have  Mr.  Smythe  take  a 
photograph  of  it.  These  prints  are 
placed  in  loose  leaf  albums  to- 
gether with  data  concerning  the 
location  of  the  house,  price  asked, 
its  age,  etc.  Then  the  realtors 
show  all  these  pictures  to  the 
prospect  and  in  this  way  get  a 
definite  line  on  just  the  sort  of  a 
house  that  will  please  him  with- 


out having  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
taking  him  around  to  various 
parts  of  the  city  in  an  automobile. 

Surely  the  majority  of  photog- 
raphers could  do  a  lot  more  work 
along  this  line  for  real  estate 
dealers  than  they  are  now  doing. 

Think  over  all  these  methods 
for  increasing  your  commercial 
business  and  apply  them  to  your 
own  studio. 

And  now  is  the  time. 


NON -ABRASION  BROMIDE  PAPERS 


One  of  the  problems  of  coating 
bromide  papers  has  been  to  pro- 
vide them  with  emulsions  that 
have  all  of  the  characteristics  de- 
sirable in  producing  large  prints 
of  the  finest  technical  quality  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  the 
emulsions  physical  qualities  that 
will  safeguard  them  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturer until  they  pass  through 
the  processes  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  finished  print. 

The  surface  of  a  bromide  paper 
is  usually  quite  sensitive  to  abra- 
sion and  the  abrasion  may  occur 
anywhere  between  the  packing  of 
the  paper  and  its  delivery  to  the 
photographer. 

Sometime  ago  we  made  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  method 
of  coating  bromide  papers.  The 
improvement  is  purely  a  physical 
one  which  eliminates  the  proba- 
bility of  abrasion  or  friction  marks 
without  in  any  way  altering  the 


photographic  quality  of  the  papers. 
While  glossy  papers  are  most 
susceptible  to  abrasion  we  have 
made  the  improvement  on  all  sur- 
faces of  Eastman  Bromide,  P.M.C. 
Bromide  and  Portrait  Bromide. 

The  improved  papers  have  now 
been  shipped  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  make  it  quite 
certain  that  the  stock  of  these 
three  brands  of  papers  on  the 
dealers'  shelves  is  all  of  the  im- 
proved coatings. 

Possibly  you  have  not  en- 
countered the  trouble.  If  not,  you 
can  now  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  will  not  en- 
counter it  in  any  of  the  papers  we 
have  mentioned. 

The  improved  papers  have  not 
been  marked  non-abrasion.  We  do 
not  think  it  necessary  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  papers 
mentioned  now  have  this  ad- 
ditional quality. 
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TRIMS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
DISPLAY  CASES 


The  display  case  should  attract 
attention  by  mirroring  the  kind  of 
work  the  studio  does.  Conse- 
quently it  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance that  the  display  case 
present  an  attractive  appearance. 
In  addition,  the  display  case  is  a 
sales  force,  so  that  it  must  make 
an  active  selling  appeal  to  the 
passerby. 

But  the  photographer  is  prim- 
arily a  photographer  and  not  a 
trimmer  of  display  cases,  nor  is  he 
a  salesman.  The  result  of  these 
two  facts,  in  many  cases,  is  a  dis- 
play case  arranged  in  a  hurry  so 
crudely  that  it  neither  attracts 
attention  to,  nor  does  it  sell  the 
studio's  goods. 

Examples  of  this  type  of  display 
case  are  common.  There  is  the 
large  case  crowded  with  a  con- 
fused mass  of  photographs  of  all 
sizes  and  styles — men,  women  and 
children  placed  in  solid  rows  just 
the  way  they  sit  at  the  movies. 
Such  a  display  of  photographs 
implies  not  quality  or  refinement, 
but  work  that  is  rushed  out  in 
quantities  and  not  carefully  fin- 
ished by  experts.  There  are  plenty 
of  display  cases  that  cast  this"your- 
picture-  on  -  a-  post  -  card-  while- 
you-wait"  atmosphere  around  a 
first  rate  photographic  studio. 
H»  There  is  the  small  case  with 
half-a-dozen  prints  in  a  space 
just  large  enough  for  one  or  two. 
There  is  the  case  in  which  one 


print  has  become  detached  and 
lies  on  its  side  in  the  bottom — or 
it  has  come  partly  loose  and  leans 
drunkenly  against  the  glass.  There 
is  the  case  with  a  glass  so  dirty 
that  the  photographs  appear  only 
through  a  fog  of  dust. 

An  example  of  a  good  idea  gone 
to  seed  is  the  picture  of  "Martin 
F.  Blayne,  Democratic  Candi- 
date for  Mayor"  which  is  still  in 
the  display  case  a  month  after 
Mr.  Blayne  has  been  defeated.  A 
second  example  is  the  case  show- 
ing a  photograph  of  a  girl  in  cap 
and  gown.  It  symbolizes  com- 
mencement and  June,  but  it  is 
forgotten  and  left  there  for  Christ- 
mas shoppers  to  ignore. 

None  of  these  mistakes  men- 
tioned are  imaginary — all  of  them 
were  noticed  in  an  hour's  time  and 
within  a  mile  of  each  other  in  the 
same  city. 

The  impression  one  receives 
from  a  glance  at  such  display 
cases  as  have  been  mentioned  is 
that  the  studio  is  unprogressive, 
slow  and  slovenly.  No  one  wants 
photographs  that  are  made  in  a 
studio  whose  display  case  gives 
such  an  impression,  so  these  dis- 
play cases  do  not  call  attention 
to  the  studio  by  mirroring  its 
work,  and  they  certainly  do  not 
sell  photographs  to  the  crowds 
that  pass  by. 

You  may  say,  "Such  simple 
faults   in   display  cases  are  just 
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mistakes — everyone  knows 
better."  But  we  all  know  the 
hoary  joke  on  medical  men — 
their  mistakes  are  never  seen 
because  they  bury  them.  Unless 
3^ou  guard  against  these  mistakes, 
that  everyone  knows  better  than 
to  make,  and  correct  them  at  once 
when  they  happen,  they  tend  to 
bury  a  lot  of  potential  business  so 
deep  you  cannot  dig  it  up. 

Turning  to  positive  suggestion, 
as  contrasted  with  the  destructive 
criticism  that  has  been  offered, 
attention  is  called  to  the  ac- 
companying illustrations. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness to  Taprell,  Loomis  &  Co., 
of  Chicago  for  the  photographs 
and  mounters  which  we  have  used 
in  preparing  these  display  case 
trims.  We  only  wish  there  was 
enough  space  to  permit  the  re- 
production of  the  entire  Taprell, 
Loomis  line  of  mountings  because 
they  are  fine — all  of  them — and 
should  prove  of  interest  to  every 
photographer. 

The  arrangement  of  each  trim, 
and  the  quality  of  the  photographs 
reproduced  serve  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  studio — to  mirror  its 
work.  Then,  too,  each  of  these 
trims  embodies  one  sales  idea. 
One  idea  is  as  much  as  you  can 
hope  to  sell  at  one  time  in  a  dis- 
play case.  You  can  not  expect 
both  to  attract  and  to  sell  father, 
mother  and  the  young  folks  all  at 
once  except,  perhaps,  in  a  group 
picture.  Embody  one  definite 
appeal  in  each  trim. 


Good  photographs  well  ar- 
ranged and  often  changed  catch 
the  eye — that's  the  first  point  in 
your  favor,  attention  gained  to 
the  work  your  studio  does.  But 
the  display  case  must  sell,  too, 
and  selling  requires  sales  talk. 
We  emphatically  advocate  the 
use  of  small  price  or  announce- 
ment cards,  or  both.  They  fur- 
nish the  sales  talk  required  to 
enforce  the  appeal  of  the  trim 
and  they  bring  in  orders — that's 
the  other  point  gained  in  your 
favor.  Your  trim  may  convey  the 
idea,  "This  is  high  quality  work" 
but  a  Uttle  placard  with  "Be 
photographed  this  year  on  your 
birthday"  or  "Your  photograph 
for  mother's  birthday"  or  "The 
only  gift  that  you  can  make  that 
only  you  can  make"  is  a  strong 
bit  of  selling  talk.  Price  cards  are 
excellent  sales  talk. 

For  example,  Trim  "A"  tells  a 
story  that  can't  be  missed.  The 
four  mounts  and  the  card  plainly 
say,  "If  you  want  a  neat  but  in- 
expensive picture,  get  your  photo- 
graph here." 

The  too  well  arranged  display 
may  denote  expense  that  a  number 
of  people  do  not  feel  they  can 
afford.  A  little  price  card  dispels 
this  illusion  as  in  the  trim  lettered 
"B".  It  says,  "This  fine  looking 
work  is  priced  at  $18.00  a  dozen, 
unframed,  a  reasonable  figure  for 
work  of  such  fine  quality."  The 
single  photograph  display  signifies 
that  the  studio  does  careful  portrait 
work   that    is,   as    well,    natural, 
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simple  and  refined.  The  frame 
helps  to  create  this  impression. 
Much  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  trim  "C",  only  the  appeal  is  to 
women  instead  of  to  men.  Then, 
too,  replacing  the  price  card  with 
the  style  name,  seems  to  us  to 
weaken  the  sales  talk.  The  framed 
photograph  in  trim  "B"  mirrors 
quality — the  price  card  gives  the 
sales  argument.  In  trim  "C"  the 
photograph  mirrors  quality.  Isn't 
the  card  a  little  superfluous.'^ 
Wouldn't  a  price  card  be  more 
effective.^  We  say  "Yes"  to  both 
interrogations. 

The  fourth  trim,  "D",  is  in- 
tended to  attract  girls  and  show 
the  studio  does  good  work  that  is 
quite  inexpensive  and  within  a 
young  girl's  means.  The  card 
helps  materially  to  make  this 
message  plain. 

.The  prices  indicated  in  the 
illustrations  may  not  be  your 
prices.  They  are  not  intended  to 
suggest  what  your  prices  should 
be  but  are  used  merely  to  illustrate 
this  discussion. 


Make  the  projected 
portrait  print  on 
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A  CONVENIENT   SHIP- 
PING PACKAGE 

The  various  mailers  for  photo- 
graphs are  fine  as  far  as  they  go 
and  many  of  them  must  go  a  long, 
long  ways  so  that  the  photog- 
rapher is  actually  rendering  a 
service  when  he  sells  them.  It  is  a 
real  convenience  for  a  customer  to 
be  able  to  buy  a  good  safe  mailer 
at  the  time  his  photographs  are 
delivered. 

But  quite  often  a  print  and  its 
mount  are  too  large  for  any  size  of 
photo  mailer.  In  such  a  case  you 
are  rendering  your  customer  a 
distinct  service  when  you  can 
pack  his  picture  safely  for  ship- 
ping and  he  will  appreciate  it. 

The  usual  method  is  to  pack 
the  picture  between  sheets  of  cor- 
rugated board  but  such  a  package 
is  likely  to  be  bent  and  the 
picture  broken. 

A  safer  method  is  to  get  strips 
of  wood  about  H  of  an  inch 
square  from  a  mill  and  cut  these 
in  lengths  suitable  for  the  sizes  of 
packages  you  wish  to  make.  For  a 
package  14  x  17  inches,  two  19 
inch  and  two  14}^  inch  strips 
would  be  used.  When  these  strips 
are  nailed  together  in  the  form  of 
a  frame  with  strawboard  tacked 
firmly  on  one  side,  you  have  a 
shallow  tray  or  box  143^  x  173^ 
inches  for  your  package.  A  sheet 
of  strawboard  tacked  on  the  other 
side  completes  the  box  and  gives 
you  a  package  that  will  thoroughly 
protect  the  picture. 
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With  larger  sheets  of  straw- 
board  and  strips  that  can  be  cut 
to  sizes  wanted,  it  becomes  a 
simple  matter  to  make  strong 
shipping  packages  of  almost  any 
size. 

It  isn't  the  profit  you  might 
make  on  such  packages  that  leads 
us  to  make  this  suggestion  so 
much  as  it  is  the  fact  that  by  so 
doing  you  can  make  your  custo- 
mer feel  that  you  have  performed 
a  real  service.  And  service  is 
something  he  never  forgets. 
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To  appreciate  the  very 
remarkable  speed  of 


EASTMAN 

PORTRAIT 

FILM 

Super-Speed 


you  must  try  it  out 
on  short  exposures 
— must  use  it  where 
materials  of  ordin- 
ary fast  speeds  fail. 


EASTMAN  PROOF  PAPER 
IN  ONE  HALF  GROSS 
PACKAGES 

Eastman  Proof  Paper  semi- 
matte  and  glossy  is  now  furnished 
in  one  half  gross  packages  in  sizes 
5x7  and  larger  and  is  also  fur- 
nished in  10  foot  and  10  yard  rolls 
20  inches  wide. 

The  glossy  Proof  Paper  is 
similar  to  other  gelatine  printing- 
out  papers  but  is  made  specially 
for  proofing.  The  semi-matte  is  a 
special  surface  with  slight  sheen 
but  not  enough  to  make  it  dis- 
agreeable to  those  who  do  not 
like  glossy  proofs. 

The  following  prices  of  half 
gross  packages  and  rolls  apply  to 
either  glossy  or  semi- matte  Proof 
Paper. 

Half  gross 

5      X    7     $1.20 

5      x8     1.35 

(5x8     1.05 

()3/^x    8>^ 2.00 

7      x9     2.20 

7Mx    9M 2.45 

7  xll     2.80 

8  X  10     2.80 

9  X  11     3.45 

10  X  12     4.25 

11  X  14     5.25 

10  ft.  roll,  20  inch 1.00 

10  vd.  roll,  20  inch 3.00 
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Your  photograph 
in  your  new, 
party  gown. 


This  is  the  season 
for  such  photographs — 
to-day  is  the  day 
to  make  the  appointment. 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 


Line  cut  No.  294.     Price,  30  cents 


rpHE  ONLY  CONDITION 

■*■  We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  limit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be  a   case   of   first    come    first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
your  order  m  first.  E.  K.  CO. 
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Completely  color-sensitive 

Eastman 

Commercial  Panchromatic 

Film 


Panchromatic  Film  is  the  ideal 
material  for  photographing  colored 
objects.  Because  it  is  extremely 
color-sensitive  the  exposures  with 
filters  are  correspondingly  short, 
while  any  desired  rendering  of  color 
contrast  can  be  obtained  according 
to  the  filter  used. 

In  addition  to  its  color-sensitive- 
ness, Panchromatic  Film  has  all  of 
the  qualities  of  other  Eastman 
Professional  Films. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers" 
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EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT  BROMIDE 

^  paper  for  better  portrait  prints 

Portrait  Bromide  is  a  special  paper 
made  for  a  special  purpose — the  mak- 
ing of  portrait  enlargements.  Its 
pleasing  tone  and  texture,  its  grada- 
tion quality  enable  one  to  make  large 
prints  having  all  the  quality  of  con- 
tact prints.  Portrait  Bromide  is  now 
non-abrasion. 


D  White  Rough  Matte        E  Buff  Rough  Matte 
D  White  Rough  Lustre        E  Buff  Rough  Lustre 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers* 
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Just  say 


ELON 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you, 
and  we  can  assure  you  that 
the  print  developed  with  Elon 
will  reflect  Elon  quality. 


We  make  it — we  know  it's  right 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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A  piece  of  appar- 
atus that  enables 
you    to    increase 
your    business — 
to  produce  a  great- 
er amount  of  work 
more  economical- 
ly, is  a  good  in- 
vestment. 

1 

vB^^^E^^ 

1 

r»^ 

•^ 

Invest  in  an 

EASTMAN 
PROJECTION  PRINTER 

Produces  large  prints  from  small  negatives  as  simply,  as 
accurately  and  with  as  great  speed  as  a  contact  printer. 

Eastman  Projection  Printers  are  made  in  two  sizes, 
No.  1  for  5x7  and  smaller  sizes  of  negatives;  No.  2  for 
8x10  and  smaller  sizes  of  negatives.  There  is  also  a 
Kodak  Projection  Printer  for  33^^  x  53^,  4x5  and  smaller 
negatives.  Descriptive  booklets  will  be  sent  on  request. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

All  Dealers' 
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Century  Studio  Outfits 


With  better  tools 

you   can  do 

better  work 


The  practical  simplicity 
and  ease  of  operation, 
combined  with  the  ele- 
gance of  design  and  finish  of  Century  Studio  Outfits, 
are  factors  that  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
studio  and  make  for  bigger  and  better  sales. 

And  the  beauty  of  design,  neatness  of  finish  and  hand- 
some appearance  go  far  to  create  a  "quality"  appeal. 

Century  Studio  Outfit  No.  7A  in    8x  10  size 

Century  Studio  Outfit  No.  8 A  in  11  x  14  size 

Century  Studio  Outfit  No.  9A  in    8  x  10  size 

with  36  inch  bellows  for  long  focal  capacity. 

The  No.  8A  Outfit  is  shown  above. 
See  them  at  your  Stock  House 


■    EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Department      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


For  Horizontal  Work 


THE  BRODLEY 

The  price,  the  stocks,  the  designs — all  combined  make 
this  style  one  of  the  best  for  the  moderate  priced  hori- 
zontal work  we  have  ever  offered — especially  desirable 
for  the  wedding  group. 

For  5 X  7,  Q}4xS}4  and  8 x  10  pictures 
Price  $10.00,  $13.50  and  $15.00  per  100 

Sample  for  seven  2c  stamps  and  we  will  include,  no 
charge,  a  sample  of  the  Odean  —  a  folder  similar  in 
design  to  the  Brodley  but  for  large,  upright  por- 
traits. Two  styles  that  add  a  distinctive  new  look  to 
your  medium  priced  large  work. 

SAMPLE  OFFER  No.  5020 

TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 


Make  your  busi- 
ness larger  in 
1922  by  selling 
more  large  prints. 

You  will  make 
and  sell  more 
large  prints  if 
yon  own  an 


EASTMAN 
PROJECTION  PRINTER 

The  Printer  is  so  simple  to  operate — the  prints  are  made  con- 
veniently and  with  such  speed  and  accuracy  that  there  is  as  much 
incentive  to  make  and  sell  projected  prints  as  there  has  formerly 
been  to  sell  contact  prints — and  the  profits  are  larger. 

PROJECTION  PRINTER  PRICES 

No.   1,  for  5  X  7  and  smaller  negatives $450.00 

No.  2,  for  8  X  10  and  smaller  negatives 675.00 

Kodak  Projection  Printer  for  3|  x  5^, 

4  X  5  or  smaller  negatives 200.00 

Descriptive  booklets  gladly  sent  on  request. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers^ 


FROM  AN  EASTMAN  PORTRAIT  FILM   NEGATIVE 


By  That.  11.  Ince  Studios 
Culver  City,  Cal. 
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WHAT  THE  TERM  "LABORATORY  CONTROL' 
MEANS  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 


A  GREAT  many  photographers 
adhere  to  their  formulas  relig- 
iously in  making  up  their  develop- 
ers but  never  question  the  quality  of 
the  chemicals  they  use.  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the 
photographer  should  test  each  lot 
of  chemicals  he  purchases  but 
rather  that  he  should  know  that 
they  have  been  tested  and  that 
they  come  up  to  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  manufacturer  who 
worked  out  the  formula  that  is 
recommended  for  use  with  his 
products. 

Aside  from  the  developing  agents 
themselves,  the  most  important 
ingredients  of  developers  are  the 
sodas.  One  might  say,  sodas  are 
sodas,  and  so  they  are,  but  they 
are  often  much  more.  If  you  were 
to  analyze  a  sample  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  find  that  it  contained 
75%  carbonate  you  might  reason- 


ably wonder  what  went  to  make 
up  the  other  25%.  Possibly  you 
would  find  that  the  25  per  cent  of 
impurities  was  detrimental  to  the 
developer  and  possibly  not.  But  if 
the  formula  called  for  one  ounce  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  you 
used  one  ounce  of  a  75%  carbon- 
ate, your  developer  would  be  25% 
lacking  in  carbonate. 

You  know  enough  about  de- 
velopers to  know  that  a  25%  error 
is  enough  to  throw  the  solution 
out  of  balance  and  produce  a  poor 
result.  And  yet  in  buying  sodas 
indiscriminately  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  encounter  carbonate  of 
soda  that  does  not  test  80%  car- 
bonate. Naturally  you  would  have 
to  buy  such  a  soda  at  20%  or 
more  below  the  price  of  a  pure 
soda  or  you  would  be  paying  too 
much  for  it. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know 
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that  the  large  motion  picture  con- 
sumers of  chemicals  base  the  value 
of  a  soda  on  their  laboratory  test  of 
its  purity.  If  it  tests  80  %  pure  they 
know  that  one  hundred  pounds 
of  that  soda  contains  only  80 
pounds  of  pure  soda  and  if  they 
buy  it  they  pay  for  it  on  that  basis. 

That's  laboratory  control  in 
buying. 

Laboratory  control  in  manufac- 
turing and  testing  is  the  same  in 
priciple  but  applies  to  chemicals 
that  are  manufactured,  sold  and 
used.  We  exercise  a  strict  labora- 
tory control  over  all  chemicals 
bearing  the  Eastman  trade  mark. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  East- 
man Tested  Chemical  seal.  When 
you  see  it  on  a  bottle  or  tin  of 
Eastman  Carbonate  of  Soda  you 
are  assured  that  the  soda  in  that 
package  is  98)^%  pure  carbonate. 
It  is  not  99}/^%  one  time  and 
97  H%  another— it  is  983^%  all 
of  the  time.  Laboratory  control 
means  just  that — dependability 
and  uniformity. 

Eastman  Sulphite  of  Soda  also 
tests  983^%  pure  sulphite.  Elon, 
as  we  make  it  in  our  own  chemical 
plant,  is  the  pure  monomethyl 
paramidophenol    sulphate.     The 


same  chemical  can  be  imported  and 
sold  under  other  trade  names  but  it 
can  not  be  better  than  Elon  and  in 
some  cases  is  not  so  good.  Strict 
laboratory  supervision  insures 
Elon  quality  and  uniformity. 

The  same  laboratory  control 
applies  to  Pyro  which  we  manu- 
facture in  large  quantities.  All  of 
the  other  chemicals  bearing  the 
Tested  Chemical  seal  which  we 
manufacture,  refine  or  buy  for  our 
own  use  and  for  sale,  must  meet 
our  laboratory  standards  which 
are  based  on  the  quality  neces- 
sary for  the  best  photographic 
result. 

When  you  see  "1}/^  ozs.  E.  K. 
Co.  Carbonate  of  Soda"  specified 
in  a  developer  you  can  be  sure 
there  is  a  reason.  The  reason  is 
that  that  formula  requires  13^  ozs. 
of  a  983^%  Carbonate  of  Soda — 
no  more  and  no  less.  The  formula 
is  based  on  sodas  of  that  quality 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
formula  maker  to  be  specific. 

Laboratory  control  is  your  pro- 
tection and  is  expressed  in  the 
Tested  Chemical  seal  which  is 
the  mark  of  certainty,  uniformity 
and  satisfaction  in  photographic 
chemicals. 


Service  is  something  which  makes  even  the  pessimist 
say  ** Thank  you".  IV s  the  entrance  of  the  personal 
touch  on  the  otherwise  purely  business  transaction. 
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FROM  AN  EASTMAN  PORTRAIT  FILM  NEGATIVE 


By  Thos.  H.  Inee  Studios 
Culver  City,  Cat. 
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BUILDINGS  THAT  BREATHE 

A  REFINEMENT  OF  MANUFACTURING  PRECAUTIONS 


HTHE  freshest  of  the  fresh  air  we 
*  breathe  is  not  pure  enough  nor 
clean  enough  for  use  in  the  great 
plant  at  Kodak  Park  where  East- 
man Film  is  manufactured. 

The  location  of  the  Park  itself  is 
a  precaution.  It  is  away  from  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  the  city.  The 
train  loads  of  raw  materials  as 
well  as  finished  products  are 
handled  by  smokeless  locomotives 
which  derive  their  power  from  a 
steam  storage  tank,  while  the 
smoke  from  the  great  power  plant 
is  carried  away  by  enormous  chim- 
neys 366  feet  high. 

The  plant  is  also  a  model  of 
cleanliness — but  all  of  these  pre- 
cautions, while  quite  essential,  are 
not  in  themselves  enough.  The  real 
refinement  of  precautionary  mea- 
sures in  the  production  of  film  is 
the  conditioning  of  the  air  the 
buildings  breathe. 

In  this  conditioning  process  the 
air  is  filtered  and  washed,  heated 
or  cooled,  moistened  or  dried  as 
the  case  demands,  before  it  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  rooms  where 
emulsions  are  made,  or  where  film 
is  coated  or  dried  or  packed.  But 
always  the  air  is  cleaned. 

The  air  is  drawn  into  the  build- 
ings,— breathed,  we  might  say, — 
through  great  batteries  of  filter 
bags  that  look  like  small  dirigible 
balloons,  open  at  one  end.  This  fil- 
tering process  removes  the  greater 
part  of  the  dirt. 


The  air  then  passes  through  an 
air  washer  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  banks  of  sprays  extended 
across  the  air  tunnel  or  air  pas- 
sage. Each  bank  of  sprays  spreads 
out  a  curtain  of  dense,  finely  di- 
vided water  through  which  the  air 
must  pass. 

This  is  the  washing  process.  The 
air  that  passes  through  this  spray 
chamber  is  thoroughly  cleansed, 
the  last  vestige  of  dirt  being  re- 
moved when  the  air  impinges  on 
water-covered  baffle-plates  be- 
tween which  it  passes  as  it  leaves 
the  air  washer. 

The  air  may  then  be  heated  or 
cooled  as  is  required,  but  its  con- 
ditioning so  far  as  moisture  con- 
tent is  concerned  is  usually  brought 
about  in  the  spray  chamber  when 
it  is  washed. 

The  air  that  is  used  in  drying 
freshly  coated  film  must  contain  a 
small  but  a  very  definite  and  uni- 
form amount  of  moisture. 

If  it  is  a  humid  summer  day  the 
air  will  usually  contain  so  much 
moisture  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  it  must  be  removed  be- 
fore the  air  can  be  used. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  moisture  can  be 
removed  when  the  air  is  washed. 
A  spray  of  cold  water  will  remove 
moisture  from  warm  air  as  it 
washes  it,  while  a  spray  of  warm 
water  will  put  moisture  into  the 
air. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  KODAK  PARK  WHICH  SHOWS  THE  IDEAL 
FACTORY  ENVIRONMENT 


While  the  greatest  precautions 
are  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
film,  every  building  in  Kodak 
Park  that  produces  or  helps  to 
produce  sensitized  materials 
breathes  air  that  is  filtered  and 
washed — air  such  as  we  ordinary 
humans  seldom  ever  breathe  ex- 
cept in  those  periods  directly  after 
a  refreshing  rain  storm  when 
one  is  likely  to  say:  *'My,'doesn't 


the  air  smell  fresh  and  clean?" 
Dust  and  dirt  have  no  part  in 
the  manufacture  of  sensitive  ma- 
terials so  we  eliminate  them.  Uni- 
formity of  product  depends  upon 
uniform  manufacturing  condi- 
tions, so  we  maintain  such  condi- 
tions by  refrigeration,  by  heat, 
by  air  conditioning,  twenty-four 
hours  of  every  day  throughout 
the  year. 


Elon 


We  make  it — 
we  know  ifs  right. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  PAPER  TRANSPARENCIES 

A  MEANS  OF  DEVELOPING  NEW  BUSINESS 


A  T  one  time  a  great  many  glass 
'^^^  transparencies  were  used  for 
advertising  or  display  purposes, 
and  many  are  still  being  used 
because  they  can  be  easily  illumi- 
nated by  small  electric  bulbs, 
making  attractive  advertisements 
at  night.  A  transparency  in  a 
window  can  be  kept  illuminated 
all  night  long  with  the  balance  of 
the  window  dark;  and  the  expense 
is  small.  The  picture  is  also  more 
attractive. 

Such  transparencies  are  rather 
expensive,  especially  in  large  sizes 
but  we  find  that  translucent  prints 
are  now  being  used  in  many  places. 
More  of  these  prints  could  be  sold 
if  people  who  use  pictures  for  dis- 
play purposes  knew  that  prints 
could  be  made  translucent. 

There  is  a  decided  advantage  in 
the  use  of  translucent  prints 
because  they  can  be  viewed  in  the 
daytime  the  same  as  ordinary 
prints  and  illuminated  at  night, 
while  a  glass  transparency  must 
be  illuminated  at  all  times.  Prints 
also  cost  considerably  less  and  can 
be  made  in  large  sizes,  whereas 
glass  transparencies  are  limited  as 
to  size. 

We  have  made  a  number  of 
laboratory  tests  to  determine  the 
best  method  of  making  prints 
translucent  and  find  that  while 
mineral  oil,  castor  oil,  linseed  oil, 
melted  paraffin,  wax,  or  Canada 
balsam   may   be   used,    the   best 


results  are  secured  with  one  of  the 
heavy  white  mineral  oils  that  are 
now  in  common  use  and  that  may 
be  secured  at  any  drug  store. 

Our  tests  showed  that  the 
papers  best  suited  for  making 
these  paper  transparencies  were 
Artura  Carbon  Black,  Iris  E 
Smooth,  Royal  Bromide  and 
Standard  B  Bromide. 

The  transparency  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  paper,  its 
thickness  and  the  nature  of  the 
baryta  coating.  Some  papers 
that  seemed  to  have  a  very  fine 
grain  before  treatment  with  the 
oil,  developed  very  high  graininess 
after  treatment  owing  to  an  un- 
even rate  of  absorption  of  the  oil. 
In  some  cases  this  disappeared 
with  age  but  in  others  it  did  not. 
Damp  papers  invariably  pro- 
duced bad  graininess  so  it  is 
essential  that  all  papers  be  thor- 
oughly dried  before  treating  with 
the  oil. 

The  quality  of  the  print  re- 
quired for  a  transparency  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of 
light  transmitted  by  the  treated 
paper,  the  contrastiness  desired 
and  the  method  of  viewing — 
whether  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  trans- 
parency or  as  both  a  transparent 
and  an  ordinary  photograph  to  be 
viewed  by  daylight. 

With  a  heavy  opaque  paper 
stock  it  is  necessary  to  develop  as 
dense  a  deposit  of  silver  in  the 
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shadows  as  possible  to  produce 
good  contrast  in  the  transparency. 
The  print  should  be  fully  exposed 
and  fully  developed. 

With  a  thinner  and  more  trans- 
parent paper  the  shadow  density 
may  be  less  and  the  print  will 
appear  more  like  a  normal  print 
when  viewed  by  reflected  daylight. 

The  intensity  of  the  illumin- 
ation for  transparent  prints  can 
only  be  determined  by  trial. 
Experiment  with  an  illuminated 
portrait  in  your  own  display 
window,  or  in  the  studio  to  deter- 
mine how  much  light  is  necessary 
to  give  the  best  effect. 

Color  effects  may  be  secured  by 
tinting  the  entire  print  with  a 
colored  dye  or  by  hand  coloring 
the  print  with  Velox  Water  Colors 
before  applying  the  oil.  Prints 
which  we  oiled  over  two  years 
ago  have  not  lost  their  trans- 
lucency  and  have  not  become 
brittle,  while  their  graininess  has 
greatly  decreased  with  age. 

The  method  of  oiling  is  simple. 
First,  dry  the  print  thoroughly, 
then  brush  the  oil  over  the  back 
of  the  print  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  one  hour.  Then  repeat  the 
oiling,  allow  the  print  to  stand 


over  night  and  remove  the  excess 
of  oil  with  a  cloth  next  morning. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  the  oil 
to  the  gelatine  side  of  the  print 
because  the  gelatine  is  imperme- 
able to  oil. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  desired  to 
attach  the  oiled  print  to  a  glass, 
the  following  formula  for  an  ad- 
hesive will  be  found  satisfactory: 
Gelatine ......  125      grains 

Sugar 30      grains 

Water S}^  ounces 

First  allow  the  gelatine  to  swell 
in  the  water,  pour  off  the  surplus 
water  and  heat  the  gelatine  until 
it  melts,  add  the  sugar  and  make 
up  the  volume  to  33/^  ounces. 
Coat  the  print  and  the  glass  with 
the  hot  adhesive,  taking  care  to 
avoid  air  bubbles  and  then 
squeegee  into  contact. 

In  illuminating  large  paper 
transparencies  it  is  better  to  use  a 
number  of  small  lamps  rather  than 
one  large  one,  as  the  illumination 
will  be  more  even. 

With  these  simple  instructions 
and  a  little  experimenting  anyone 
can  make  good  paper  transpar- 
encies. And  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  selling  such  prints  for 
display  purposes. 


Photographers  in  ever  increasing  numbers  are  using 
Eastman  Portrait  Film,  not  because  they  have  been 
told  of  its  superior  qualities,  but  because  it  has  en- 
abled them  to  make  better  negatives. 


FROM  AN  EASTMAN  PORTRAIT  FILM  NEGATIVE 


By  Thos.  II.  Ince  Studios 
Culver  City,  Cal. 
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AN  ILLUSION  YOU  SHOULD  ELUDE 


QCCASIONALLY  the  pho- 
^^tographer,  especially  if  he  is 
an  old  timer,  complains  that  the 
negatives  that  are  being  made 
now-a-days  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be.  He  insists  that  in  the 
old  days  the  negatives  had  to  be 
uniform  or  the  results  could  not 
be  uniform  as  there  was  only  one 
paper  to  use.  And  of  course  the 
negatives  were  wonderful  in  those 
old  days — any  of  the  old  timers 
will  tell  you  so — which  sometimes 
makes  the  newer  arrivals  in  the 
profession  wonder  if  we  are  not 
really  going  backwards  instead  of 
making  the  progress  we  should  be 
making. 

Wonderful  improvements  have 
been  made  in  negative  making 
materials.  They  have  more  qual- 
ity, more  latitude  and  more  speed. 
Film  has  overcome  halation  and 
introduced  a  quality  that  is  all  its 
own,  and  Super- Speed  Film  has 
made  under-exposures  altogether 
unnecessary.  And  yet  an  old 
timer  will  occasionally  be  able  to 
convince  someone  that  all  of  this 
progress  merely  makes  the  photog- 
rapher careless  and  does  not  help 
him  to  produce  better  work. 

One  of  these  arguments  came  up 
in  a  studio  not  long  ago,  in  fact 
the  photographer  who  owned  the 
studio  started  it.  He  had  been 
using  a  developer  that  was  not 
giving  him  negatives  of  the  best 
printing  quality  and  was  blaming 
everyone  but  himself.  Years  ago 


he  had  been  the  printer  for  his 
father  in  this  same  studio  and 
some  day  he  was  going  to  get  out 
a  lot  of  those  old  negatives  and 
show  the  demonstrator  how  they 
used  to  turn  them  out.  They 
had  to  come  up  to  a  certain  fixed 
standard  or  they  went  into  the 
scrap  heap. 

His  printer  had  heard  a  part  of 
this  conversation  and  remarked 
that  he  had  one  of  those  old  neg- 
atives in  the  printing  room  for  a 
duplicate  order  that  was  being 
made  for  some  customer.  Of 
course  the  photographer  wanted 
to  see  it  for  he  really  believed 
what  he  had  been  saying. 

The  negative  was  bad — in  fact 
it  was  very  bad,  but  that  wasn't 
convincing.  Of  course  they  did 
make  mistakes  in  the  old  days 
just  the  same  as  they  do  now. 
Sometimes  they  had  to  let  a  poor 
negative  go  through.  But  they 
didn't  do  it  often. 

One  negative  was  not  proof.  If 
you  could  go  over  several  dozen  of 
those  old  negatives  you  could  get 
some  idea  of  what  the  negative 
quality  of  the  old  days  really  was. 
Probably  it  was  natural  for  the 
son  to  feel  that  way  about  his 
father's  work  but  the  demon- 
strator felt  that  it  would  make  him 
a  better  photographer  if  he  could 
be  separated  from  the  illusion. 

So  he  suggested  that  they  take 
the  time  to  look  up  several  dozen 
of    those    good     old     negatives, 


FROM  AN  EASTMAN  PORTRAIT  FILM  NEGATIVE 


By  Thos.  H.  Ince  Studioi 
Culver  City,  Cal. 
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picked  at  random,  just  to  see  if 
they  couldn't  learn  something 
from  the  past. 

And  they  did  learn. 

Those  negatives  were  a  revela- 
tion to  the  son.  But  not  the  kind 
of  a  revelation  he  had  expected. 
Imagination  had  been  getting  the 
better  of  him.  Those  negatives 
made  in  the  good  old  days 
probably  were  better  than  nega- 
tives made  still  earlier.  They  cer- 
tainly were  not  better  than  those 
made  today. 

This  photographer  who  had 
taken  up  the  business  of  his  father 
would  be  ashamed  to  make  such 
negatives  today. 

He  admitted  it  and  recalled 
that  they  did  have  to  use  a  lot  of 
tissue  paper  and  blue  and  yellow 


and  red  dope  to  make  them  print 
even.  And  he  felt  pretty  good  wiien 
he  compared  those  negatives  with 
his  present  work. 

They  were  good  negatives  for 
those  days,  but  it  isn't  wise  to 
harbor  any  illusions.  Photog- 
raphers are  doing  a  much  better 
average  of  work  today  and  there 
is  the  possibility  of  going  away 
above  the  average.  Any  careful 
workman  who  applies  himself  to 
his  task  can  produce  results  that 
would  have  been  altogether  im- 
possible in  the  "good  old  days." 

Forget  the  past,  pull  up  the  old 
stakes  and  set  the  line  ahead.  It 
isn't  what  has  been  done  but  what 
can  be  done  that  concerns  the  man 
who  has  the  will  to  get  ahead  in 
his  profession. 


A  METHOD  OF  REMOVING  SILVER  DEPOSIT 
FROM  DEVELOPING  HANGERS  AND  TRAYS 


Tl/'HILE  FilmDevelopingHang- 
^  '  ers  and  Core  Plate  Racks  are 
made  of  a  metal  that  is  not  sub- 
ject to  corrosion,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  taking  on  a 
plating  of  silver  from  the  fixing 
bath  which  gives  them  a  rough  sur- 
face. When  this  silver  is  removed 
they  are  quite  smooth  again. 

This  silver  deposit  is  sometimes 
sufficient  in  the  No.  4  Film  Hangers 
to  cause  the  film  to  adhere  to  the 
rough  surface  in  the  groove  or 
channel  in  which  the  film  fits.  The 
difficulty  is  usually  encountered 
in  warm  weather  and  is  overcome 


when  the  rough  deposit  is  removed . 
The  best  method  we  have  found 
for  removing  this  silver  deposit  is 
the  use  of  the  following  tray-clean- 
ing formula : 
Sodium  bichromate        1  ounce 
Sulphuric  Acid  (C.  P.)  2  ounces 
Water  to  make  32  ounces 

The  length  of  time  the  Hangers 
should  remain  in  this  solution  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  silver 
to  be  removed.  An  immersion  of 
ten  minutes  is  usually  sufficient. 
When  the  Hangers  are  removed 
from  the  cleaning  solution  rinse 
them  thoroughly  in  water  and  re- 
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move  any  reddish  colored  scale, 
which  may  adhere  to  the  Hanger, 
with  a  brush.  Repeat  the  treat- 
ment if  necessary.  It  is  advisable 
to  use  a  glass  or  hard  rubber  tray 
for  the  cleaning  process. 

If  this  solution  is  used  for  clean- 
ing enameled  trays  pour  the  so- 
lution in,  tip  the  tray  so  the  entire 


surface  is  covered,  and  immedi- 
ately pour  the  solution  back  into 
the  bottle.  Rinse  the  tray  immedi- 
ately and  swab  the  inside  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton.  The  tray  will  be 
perfectly  clean.  If  left  in  the  tray 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
this  solution  would  injure  the 
enamel. 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  DISPLAY 
CASE  OPPORTUNITIES 


T^HE  small  town  photographer, 
*  especially  the  man  in  a  small 
town  which  is  fairly  near  to  a  large 
city,  constantly  confronts  the  same 
problem  that  every  merchant  in 
the  small  town  confronts — how  to 
keep  business  from  going  to  the 
city. 

It  can  be  done  and  is  being 
done  in  many  places,  but  the  pho- 
tographer who  holds  business  to 
the  small  town  must  not  neglect 
any  of  his  opportunities. 

The  greatest  of  these  is  his  dis- 
play case.  It  can  display  small 
town  photography  or  it  can  dis- 
play city  photography,  or  it  can 
display  both,  and  quite  often  the 
latter  plan  is  best. 

There  is  always  a  fascination 
about  a  display  of  good  photo- 
graphs. People  will  stop  and  look 
at  the  small  town  photographer's 
display  when  they  might  not  have 
time  to  look  at  the  display  case  in 
the  city,  which  is  one  point  in  the 
small  town  photographer's  favor. 
But  if  there  is  nothing  about  the 


displays  to  attract  there  is  little 
chance  of  keeping  business  from 
going  to  the  city. 

The  city,  in  itself,  is  not  an  at- 
traction for  the  buyer  of  photo- 
graphs. There  are  small  town  or 
suburban  photographers  who  ac- 
tually draw  their  business  from 
the  cities,  which  proves  this  fact. 
Too  often  the  photographer  makes 
up  his  mind  that  he  can't  compete 
with  the  city  photographer,  and  so 
he  doesn't  try. 

The  display  case  is  very  impor- 
tant because  it  reflects  the  tone  or 
quality  as  well  as  the  class  of  work 
the  studio  is  doing,  and  so  it 
creates  a  favorable  or  an  unfavor- 
able impression  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  the  small  town  is  a  factory 
town  and  the  display  case  has  been 
made  to  appeal  to  the  factory  em- 
ployee, it  is  quite  often  the  case 
that  the  photographer  aims  too 
low. 

The  factory  employee  is  often 
well  paid  for  his  labor  and  has  con- 
siderable pride,  which  may  lead 
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him  to  seek  moderately  priced 
pictures  at  a  studio  having  a  repu- 
tation for  high  class,  high  priced 
work.  The  display  case  which  is 
intended  to  attract  this  class  of 
trade  may  only  attract  a  foreign 
element  which  wants  cheap  pic- 
tures. This  indicates  that  the  dis- 
play advertising  has  undershot  its 
mark. 

It  is  much  better  to  aim  high 
than  low.  A  display  may  feature 
portraits  of  very  high  quality  and 
good  style  and  at  the  same  time  not 
create  too  strong  an  impression  of 
exclusiveness  and  high  price.  It 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  card 
giving  the  cost  of  a  small,  moder- 
ately priced  style  of  pictures  or  by 
the  card  and  a  single  print  of  mod- 
erate price.  Or  the  impression  may 
be  conveyed  by  an  occasional  dis- 
play of  one  style  of  moderately 
priced  pictures. 

It  is  not  possible  to  compete 
with  city  photographers,  however, 
unless  good  styles  of  work  are  dis- 
played, the  displays  changed  at 
frequent  intervals  and  the  class  of 
people  whose  pictures  are  displayed 
is  the  class  of  people  whose  busi- 
ness you  wish  to  secure.  This  last 
point  may  bring  forth  the  query, 
"How  can  the  studio  show  such 
samples  when  it  does  not  have 
such  people  for  its  customers?" 

The  answer  is — get  them. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
photographer  has  the  ability  to  do 
good  work.  It  isn't  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  poor  workman  in  a 
small  town  can  compete  on  even 


terms  with  a  good  workman  in  a 
city. 

First  of  all  then,  make  a  bid  for 
a  good  class  of  patrons  by  making 
your  studio  attractive.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  expensively  furnished 
but  it  should  be  home-like  and  in 
good  taste.  It  must  not  look  like  a 
cold  business  establishment,  a 
store  or  a  factory.  Give  a  refined 
woman  a  free  hand  and  she  will 
see  that  it  is  decorated  and  fur- 
nished in  good  taste  without  great 
expense.  Costly  furnishings  are 
not  necessary.  I  have  seen  a  studio 
made  beautiful  with  a  few  pieces 
of  old  fashioned  furniture,  white 
paint  and  rag  carpet  rugs. 

When  you  feel  proud  of  your 
studio  then  get  the  people  you 
want  into  it  and  make  good  pictures 
of  them. 

How.? 

Invite  them  in,  of  course. 

Don't  worry  about  orders  at  first 
— you  must  have  samples,  so  make 
them.  If  the  work  is  good  you  will 
get  orders. 

The  sample  prints  you  make  will 
then  attract  other  people  of  the 
same  class. 

Your  studio  will  soon  be  talked 
about  and  if  you  keep  your  dis- 
plays fresh  and  attractive — keep 
on  displaying  pictures  of  the  best 
people  in  your  town — keep  your 
styles  of  lighting  and  posing  and 
the  general  appearance  of  your 
portraits  right  up  to  the  city  styles, 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  worried  by 
city  competition. 
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MOTION  PICTURES  vs.  STILL  PHOTOGRAPHS 


nPHE  photographer  has  learned 
^  much  from  motion  pictures 
and  since  he  has  been  able  to  use 
Film  he  has  learned  much  more. 

Naturally  the  two  classes  of 
pictures — those  made  by  the 
motion  picture  producer  and  those 
made  by  the  portrait  photog- 
rapher— are  vastly  different  yet 
each  workman  has  something  to 
learn  from  the  other. 

In  motion  pictures  the  char- 
acter that  the  actor  assumes  is 
presented  in  thousands  of  pictures, 
so  the  picture  impression  is  built 
up  gradually.  Yet  the  task  is  a 
didicult  one  because  the  pictures 
iruist  tell  a  story. 

In  this  silent  drama  one  must 
almost  be  able  to  read  the  actors' 
thoughts,  for  too  much  space  de- 
voted to  titles  is  distracting.  So 
the  producer  uses  every  means  at 
his  command  to  make  the  pictures 
themselves  tell  the  story. 

Of  course  the  ability  of  the 
actor  is  of  prime  importance  but 
the  best  acting  would  fall  flat 
without  the  art  of  the  director  and 
the  ability  of  the  camera  man  to 
use  every  advantage  of  light  and 
shade,  atmosphere,  point  of  view, 
perspective  and  accessory  to  pro- 
duce realism. 

The  producer  of  motion  pictures 
has  always  had  the  advantage  of 
film  quality  and  performance  to 
aid  him  in  producing  his  effects 
and  has  not  been  hampered  by  ex- 
pense or  precedent.  If  he  wanted 


an  effect  he  worked  until  he  got  it. 
And  quite  often  his  results  have 
been  a  revelation  to  the  portrait 
photographer. 

Now  that  the  portrait  photog- 
rapher is  using  Film  and  artificial 
light  he  is  learning  that  this  com- 
bination offers  him  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  varying  the  style  of 
his  portraits. 

The  non-halation  properties  of 
Film  are  constantly  upsetting  the 
traditions  of  portrait  photography 
and  as  a  broader  experience  dis- 
sipates the  obstacles  the  photog- 
rapher finds  himself  with  more 
elbow  room  to  spread  out  and 
make  use  of  his  own  initiative  and 
individuality. 

The  greatest  diflSculty  in  por- 
traiture is  that  the  character  of 
the  sitter  must  be  depicted  in  a 
single  picture.  If  the  portrait  does 
justice  to  the  sitter  it  must  be  a 
sort  of  composite  of  his  most  sali- 
ent characteristics.  And  to  pro- 
duce such  a  picture  often  requires 
an  ability  similar  to  that  of  the 
motion  picture  director. 

Character  may  sometimes  be 
satisfactorily  expressed  in  a  face 
alone.  Many  times,  however,  the 
hands  express  character  and  in 
some  cases  the  entire  figure  adds 
to  the  desired  effect.  Again  there 
are  accessories  that  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  expressing  charac- 
ter and  where  this  is  true  they 
should  be  introduced. 

It  may  be  impossible  for  the 
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photographer  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  in  a  single  picture,  in 
which  case  he  should  take  his  cue 
from  the  motion  picture  director 
and  secure  his  "location"  for 
several  pictures. 

If  the  big  business  man  is  also  a 
home  man  the  picture  made  in  or 
about  the  home,  possibly  with  a 
grandchild  upon  his  knee,  will 
picture  one  side  of  his  character — 
the  side  that  will  appeal  to  his 
family  and  bis  more  intimate 
friends.  But  an  entirely  different 
setting  will  be  needed  to  picture 
the  strong  man  of  affairs.  The 
office,  the  directors*  room  or  some 
such  setting  will  be  appropriate 
and  a  conversation  that  will  center 
his  mind  on  business  problems 
will  bring  out  the  character  that 
is  familiar  to  business  associates. 

Portraiture  in  motion  pictures 
is  confined  to  the  "close-up"  or  the 
so  called  "still,"  which  may  also 
be  a  close-up,  and  these  pictures 
are  usually  posed  after  a  scene  has 
been  filmed  and  the  director  has 
decided  what  incidents  are  to  be 
singled  out  to  use  in  advertising 
the  production. 

In  making  these  stills  the  pro- 
ducer encounters  much  the  same 
problems  that  the  portrait  photog- 
rapher has  to  contend  with  but  he 
has  one  great  advantage: — I'he 
persons  photographed  are  highly 
trained  for  the  work. 

In  going  through  a  scene  that 
has  been  thoroughly  rehearsed 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in 
being  able  to  choose  a  pleasing  bit 


of  action  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  can  be  held  long  enough  for  the 
"still"  photographer  to  make  his 
negatives. 

While  it  would  seem  there  is 
little  room  for  improvement  in 
some  of  the  beautiful  motion 
pictures  that  have  recently  been 
produced,  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  some  of  the  "stills" 
used  for  advertising,  especially  in 
the  theatre  lobbies. 

The  Thos.  H.  Ince  Studios  of 
Culver  City,  Calif.,  have  produced 
some  wonderfully  effective  pic- 
tures for  such  purposes  and  they 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  finest  work  of  the  portrait 
studios. 

The  negatives  are  made  on  8x10 
Portrait  Films  and  from  these 
negatives  10x13  enlargements  are 
made  on  rough  surfaced  paper. 
The  prints  are  grey  in  color  and 
are  mounted  on  a  dark,  greyish 
toned,  rough  surfaced  mount  with 
a  deckle  edge.  The  print  has  a  light 
colored  underlay  and  the  picture 
title  is  printed  in  black  letters  on 
silver  in  a  panel  beneath  the 
picture. 

The  name  of  the  "still"  photog- 
rapher is  written  in  pencil  at  the 
lower  right  hand  corner  on  the 
underlay  as  is  the  portrait  photog- 
rapher's custom. 

The  negatives  are  made  with  a 
soft  focus  lens,  and  while  the  dif- 
fusion in  some  cases  is  so  great 
that  the  result  is  a  distinct  double 
line  or  an  effect  of  halation  that 
would  not  be  acceptable  in  studio 
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portraiture,  the  general  eflFects  are 
very  pleasing. 

These  "stills"  will  add  tone  to 
the  advertising  of  artistic  motion 
picture  productions  and  will  un- 
doubtedly appeal  to  the  public. 

We  regret  that  the  size  of  our 


illustrations  does  not  permit  us  to 
reproduce  this  interesting  set  of 
pictures  more  effectively  but  we 
feel  sure  our  readers  will  enjoy  this 
departure  from  our  custom  of  pub- 
lishing only  the  work  of  portrait  or 
commercial  photographers. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  P.  A.  OF  A. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  1-6, 1922 


nnHE  most  convenient  Conven- 
*-  tion  date  has  not  yet  been 
found.  The  perfect  hall  has  not  yet 
been  built.  The  best  program  is 
yet  to  be  given. 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
comparatively  speaking  are  still 
in  the  **one  ring  circus"  class,  as  to 
what  they  will  be  at  future  Con- 
ventions ;  but  the  one  feature  of  a 
National  Convention,  that  is  not 
experimental  in  attraction,  in  in- 
terest and  education,  is  a  large  ex- 
hibit of  portraits,  representing  the 
highest  achievement  in  photo- 
graphic art,  produced  by  the  lead- 
ing photographers  of  the  world. 
This  is  what  we  want  the  Kansas 
City  exhibit  to  be,  the  largest,  the 
best,  the  last  word  or  work  in 
photography. 

By  reputation,  P.  A.  of  A.  is 
now  international.  By  service  to 
its  membership  it  must  also  be  in- 
dividual and  local.  It  can  help  you 
only  in  the  proportion  that  you 
contribute  to  its  efforts  and  activi- 
ties. One  brick  won't  make  a 
house,    one    photographer   won't 


make  an  organization,  one  photo- 
graph won't  make  a  display,  but  a 
lot  of  bricks  will  make  a  mansion, 
a  lot  of  photographers  will  make 
the  P.  A.  of  A.  and  a  lot  of  portraits 
will  make  the  Kansas  City  ex- 
hibit what  we  want  it  to  be:  A 
credit  to  our  profession,  a  credit 
to  the  board,  and  a  credit  to 
Kansas  City. 

The  time  to  start  is  right  now. 
May  first  is  not  far  away. 

Convention  exhibits  are  not  in- 
tended for,  nor  prepared  by  a  few, 
but  for  and  by  every  member  of 
the  organization.  Your  organiza- 
tion wants  you  on  its  roll  of  honor 
as  an  exhibiting  member. 

The  KANSAS  CITY  Conven- 
tion will  reflect  honor  to  your  pro- 
fession, if  you  do  your  whole  duty 
toward  making  it  a  success.  We 
want  your  photographs  for  the 
Convention  Exhibit  but  most  of 
all,  we  want  you,  one  thousand 
strong  at  Kansas  City. 

Are  YOU  with  us? 
A.  H.  DiEHL,  First  Vice-President, 
Sewickley,  Pa. 
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And  now  it's  time  for 
a  photograph  of  the 
three  of  us  together — 
Mother,  Helen  and 
Daddy — and  just  in 
time  for  grandmother's 
birthday. 


Phone  for 

an  appointment 

to-day 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 


Line  Cut  No.  295.  Price,  SO  cents. 


rpHE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  limit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will   be   a   case  of   first   come   first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
your  order  in  first.  E.  K.  CO. 
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Specify 


ELON 


The  most  highly  refined  of 
coal-tar  developers.  Elon  is 
produced  in  our  own  labora- 
tories under  the  supervision 
of  chemists  who  know  the 
requirements  of  a  developer 
for  photographic  papers. 


We  make  it — we  know  ifs  right 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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Put  contact  quality  in  your  large  pro- 
jected prints — make  them  on  the 
paper  that  is  made  specially  for  better 
portrait  prints;  the  paper  that  has  the 
speed,  the  quality,  the  pleasing  tone 
and  texture. 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT  BROMIDE 


D  White  Rough  Matte  E  BuflF  Rough  Matte 
D  White  Rough  Lustre        E  BuflF  Rough  Lustre 

Rich  carbon-brown  tones  are  pro- 
duced by  the  re-development  process. 
Prices  are  the  same  as  for  D.  W. 
Artura  Iris. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers' 
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There  has  never  been  a  better 
developer  for  fihns  or  plates 
than  Pyro.  The  Pyro  developed 
negative  is  not  so  much  to  look 
at  but  it  does  have  the  quality 
that  makes  a  beautiful  print. 
There  has  never  been  a  better 
Pyro  than  EASTMAN  CRYSTAL 
Pyro.  Specify  "Eastman"  and 
your  dealer  will  furnish  you 
with  Pyro  in  its  cleanest  and 
most  convenient  form. 


We  make  it — we  know  ifs  right 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers' 
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Clean,  fog -free  negatives  with 
ordinary  materials,  with 
orthochromatic  materials  or 
with  panchromatic  materials 
depend  upon  safe  dark-room 
illumination. 


WRATTEN 
SAFELIGHT  LAMPS 

Fitted  with  Wratten  Safelights  solve  the  problem. 
They  offer  ample  safety  at  the  same  time  giving  a  com- 
fortable, indirect  illumination  that  does  not  produce  eye 
strain.  You  won't  know  the  pleasure  of  good  dark-room 
illumination  until  you  have  used  a  Wratten  Safelight 
Lamp. 

Wratten  Safelight  Lamp  No.  1 $9.00 

Do.,  No.  2  without  slide  for  white  light 6.75 

Series  1  Safelight  for  film  or  plates  not  color 

sensitive,  8  x  10 1.25 

Series  2  Safelight  for  orthochromatic  film  or 

plates,  8x  10 1.25 

Series  3  Safelight  for  panchromatic  film  or 

plates,  8x10 1.25 
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CENTURY  STUDIO 
OUTFIT  NO.  4 

8x  10 


While  this  outfit  is  designed  and  constructed  espe- 
cially for  work  in  a  confined  space,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
complete  in  every  respect. 

It  has  a  bellows  draw  of  22  inches  with  a  9  x  9  in.  lens 
board,  liberal  swings — both  vertical  and  horizontial; 
rack  and  pinion  focusing  device. 

The  Century  Studio  Outfit  No.  4  is  rigidly  constructed 
and  built  of  mahogany  and  cherry,  handsomely  finished, 
with  brass  parts  polished  and  lacquered. 

Regular  equipment  includes  one  8  x  10 — 5  x  7  Revers- 
ible Adapter  with  one  8  x  10  and  one  5x7  Eastman 
Portrait  Film  Holder. 

See  it  at  your  Stock  House 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Department      ROCHESTER  N.  Y. 


For  a  good  quality  "close  corner"  easel  style 
for  school  work — 


THE  DELTA 

(Waverly  Stock) 

The  stocks,  both  cover  and  insert,  are  our  "Waverly" — 
a  two-toned  waved  ripple  effect — fabric  surfaced. 

A  rich  looking  folder — but  not  high  priced.  The  4x6 
size  for  instance  is  priced  at  $5.50  per  100. 

Sizes  3x4,  3H  x4^,  4x6  and  4^  x?^. 

Price  ranges  from  $4.75  to  $7.50  per  100 

Colors  —  Olivetone  and  Browntone 

Sample  for  three  2c  stamps  (Offer  No.  5023)  or  for  ten 
2c  stamps  (Offer  No.  5024)  we  will  send  the  DELTA 
and  two  other  easel  styles,  giving  you  a  range  in  sizes 
from  2x3  up  to  8x  10  in  these  novelty  styles. 

TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 


What  they  think  of  the  Eastman 
Projection    Printer    in    England 

Reflex  Studio,  189  Ashley  Road, 
Parkstone,  Dorset. 
Dear  Sirs: 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  you  for  putting 
such  a  "Simply  Splendid"  machine  as  the  Eastman 
Projection  Printer  on  the  Market.  We  are  convinced 
that,  could  these  machines  be  properly  demonstrated 
to  Photographers  and  Photographic  Dealers,  on  their 
own  work,  the  demand  would  very  quickly  exceed  the 
supply.  We  are  particularly  keen  on  any  apparatus  to 
save  time,  but  we  did  not  realize  for  one  moment  the 
amount  of  time  we  should  save,  when  we  installed 
the  Projection  Printer.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  our  enlarger  can  get  through  six  times  the  amount 
of  work  in  a  given  time  with  this  new  machine  of 
yours,  than  he  could  with  the  old-fashioned  method. 
I  think  that  last  sentence  is  quite  justified,  as  the 
Projection  Printer  has  made  other  enlarging  mach- 
ines very  "Old  Fashioned." 

At  any  rate  we  are  delighted  with  it  and  are  now 
convinced  it  is  more  than  worth  its  cost,  although  we 
thought  it  a  heavy  outlay  at  first.  We  are  hoping  to 
have  to  put  in  another,  next  season.  You  can  make 
any  use  you  like  of  this  letter.  Again  thanking  you, 
Yours  Faithfully, 

REFLEX  STUDIOS 

M.  R.  Blackwell 
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TWO  SIMPLE  WAYS  OF  PLACING 
TITLES  ON  NEGATIVES 


A  SHORT  time  ago  a  manufac- 
turer  came  to  us  with  a  prob- 
lem which  we  were  able  to  solve  to 
the  advantage  of  the  photog- 
rapher and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
manufacturer,  so  it  may  be  worth 
passing  along. 

The  manufacturer  exhibited  a 
number  of  glossy  prints  which  are 
used  by  his  salesmen,  and  on  the 
face  of  these  prints  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  have  printed  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  article.  Printer's  ink 
didn't  seem  to  hold  to  the  gelatine 
surface  and  lifted  off  when  the 
prints  were  placed  on  the  ferrotype 
plates,  so  we  were  asked  to  sug- 
gest a  way  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty. 

On  questioning  the  manufac- 
turer we  found  that  his  entire  line 
of  goods  had  already  been  photo- 
graphed, and  the  new  idea  was  to 
reduce  all  of  the  pictures  to  a 
smaller  size.  On  each  of  these 
small  pictures  a  description  of  the 


article  was  to  be  printed.  This 
would  be  simple  because  the  nega- 
tives were  blocked  out,  making 
the  backgrounds  white. 

The  printed  matter  was  neces- 
sary but  it  didn't  seem  practical 
for  the  printer  to  do  the  job  with 
printers'  ink.  Could  we  solve  the 
problem.? 

We  could,  but  we  couldn't  do  it 
with  printers'  ink.  Possibly  there 
is  an  ink  that  could  be  used  but 
we  do  not  presume  to  know  the 
characteristics  of  printers'  inks. 

We  told  the  manufacturer  to 
secure  the  copy  for  the  descriptive 
matter  that  was  to  appear  on  each 
photograph.  This  was  set  up  in 
type  and  divided  into  paragraphs 
of  the  size  wanted.  The  printer 
then  made  proofs  on  a  good  paper, 
getting  a  clean  impression  that 
could  be  photographed. 

Negatives  of  the  printed  matter 
were  made  on  Process  Film  to  se- 
cure  good   opaque   backgrounds. 
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several  paragraphs  appearing  on 
each  negative.  These  negatives 
were  then  cut  into  strips  so  that 
the  strip  of  printed  matter  could 
be  attached  to  the  negative  of  the 
piece  of  merchandise  and  the  two 
bound  together  with  opaque  ad- 
hesive paper. 

The  negatives  of  the  merchan- 
dise were  trimmed  so  that  the 
pd,ragraph  of  printed  matter  came 
in  the  exact  location  desired,  and 
a  print  from  the  combination  neg- 
ative was  more  satisfactory  than 
could  possibly  have  been  the  case 
had  the  job  been  done  with 
printers'  ink. 

The  above  plan  can  only  be 
used  when  a  negative  is  blocked 
out,  trimmed  down,  and  the  nega- 
tive of  the  title  attached  to  it. 

It  is  much  more  simple  to  have 
a  title  appear  on  a  dark  portion  of 
a  print,  the  letters  white  against 
a  dark  background.  We  have  de- 
scribed this  method  before  but  as 
we  continually  have  requests  for 
information  as  to  how  we  place 
titles  on  sample  prints,  we  will 
repeat  the  instructions. 

The  title  is  printed  on  a  piece  of 
transparent  film  support  so  a 
small  printing  press  is  required  to 
secure  an  even  impression  of  the 
type.  A  small  hand  press  can 
usually  be  picked  up  in  a  second 
hand  store.  They  are  made  for 
boys,  are  inexpensive  and  while 
toys  so  far  as  printing  is  con- 
cerned, are  large  enough  for  the 
average  title  for  a  negative. 

One  or  two  styles  of  very  plain 


type,  possibly  in  two  sizes,  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses. The  title  which  you  wish  to 
appear  on  the  print  is  set  up  in 
type,  locked  in  the  form  and 
placed  in  the  press. 

The  press  should  be  inked  in 
the  same  way  as  for  printing  on 
paper,  the  ink  being  a  fairly 
heavy,  quick  drying  black  print- 
ers' ink.  Don't  attempt  to  use 
any  but  printers'  ink. 

When  you  have  made  the  press 
ready  take  an  impression  on  a  thin 
piece  of  paper  to  see  that  the  type 
is  properly  inked  and  that  there 
are  no  mistakes  in  composition. 
Then  take  an  impression  on  the 
sheet  of  film  support  that  is  to  be 
used  on  the  negative. 

This  film  support  is  known  as 
Transparent  Kodaloid  and  is 
made  in  several  weights.  The  No. 
1  which  is  very  thin  is  most  satis- 
factory for  this  purpose. 

Cut  a  piece  of  Kodaloid  slightly 
larger  than  your  negative  to  allow 
for  adjusting  the  title.  Then  print 
the  title  on  the  Kodaloid  as  nearly 
where  you  want  it  as  possible.  As 
soon  as  you  have  taken  the  im- 
pression and  while  the  ink  is  still 
wet,  dust  finely  powdered  lamp 
black  over  the  printing.  Allow 
about  five  minutes  for  the  ink  to 
partially  dry  and  remove  the  sur- 
plus lamp  black  by  rubbing  with  a 
tuft  of  clean  cotton. 

After  allowing  a  few  minutes 
more  for  the  ink  to  thoroughly 
dry,  the  Kodaloid  is  ready  for  use. 
The  lamp  black  is  quite  necessary 
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as  the  ink  of  itself  is  not  suffi- 
ciently opaque  to  give  a  clean 
white  letter.  If  more  ink  is  used 
the  letters  will  be  smudged  so  it  is 
best  to  use  less  ink  and  make  it 
opaque  afterwards. 

To  place  the  title  on  a  film  nega- 
tive cut  the  Kodaloid  exactly  the 
size  of  the  negative  and  bind  the 
two  together  so  that  there  will  be 
no  sliding  motion  to  damage  the 
lettering.  If  a  great  many  prints 


are  to  be  made  from  one  negative 
it  is  best  to  attach  the  negative  to 
a  glass,  place  the  Kodaloid  over  it 
and  bind  it  to  the  glass  with  adhe- 
sive tape  so  that  no  dust  can  get 
under  the  negative. 

In  addition  to  its  usefulness  in 
supplying  a  means  of  titling  nega- 
tives, Kodaloid  is  an  excellent  pro- 
tection against  scratching  valuable 
negatives,  and  is  extensively  used 
for  this  purpose. 


EASTMAN  PORTRAIT  DIFFUSION  DISKS 
SIMPLIFY  RETOUCHING 


nnHE  Eastman  Portrait  Dif- 
*  fusion  Disks  have  not  only  be- 
come very  popular  among  photog- 
raphers who  are  interested  in  pro- 
ducing soft  focus  effects,  but  are 
being  used  in  many  cases  to  make 
proof  retouching  unnecessary.  The 
A  Disk  is  the  one  used  for  this  pur- 
pose as  the  diflFusion  is  just  enough 
to  reduce  the  harshness  of  sharp 
lines,  freckles  and  blemishes  of  the 
skin. 

The  A  Disk  gives  a  very  pleas- 
ing softness  that  could  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  be  called 
fuzzy  or  freakish.  But  because  it 
does  give  the  lines  of  the  face  a 
natural  softness,  it  does  away  with 
much  of  the  need  for  retouching 
and  so  preserves  the  likeness  that 
is  so  often  destroyed  by  too  free  a 
use  of  the  pencil. 

The  B  Diffusion  Disks  are  used 
when  a  greater  amount  of  dif- 


fusion is  desired,  but  even  with 
these  Disks  the  results  are  what 
one  would  call  conservative.  And 
they  are  always  the  same  because 
the  Disks  are  specially  constructed 
to  produce  a  certain  positive  effect 
which  is  invariable. 

A  great  many  indifferent  re- 
sults are  secured  with  soft  focus 
lenses  due  entirely  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  paiticular  lens 
that  is  being  used  and  the  way  to 
make  the  most  of  its  good 
qualities. 

Diffusion  Disks,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  not  produce  the  ob- 
jectionable effects  of  improper  dif- 
fusion unless  no  thought  whatever 
is  given  to  focusing.  When  an 
image  is  focused  sharp  with  your 
regular  lens  and  the  Diffusion 
Disk  is  slipped  in  front,  the  result 
is  all  that  could  be  asked  for. 

The    diffusion    depends    some- 
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what  upon  the  lens  you  use,  as  an 
identical  result  could  not  be  ex- 
pected with  different  lenses.  But 
when  you  have  secured  a  sharp 
image  with  your  lens  the  Diffusion 
Disk  will  always  give  you  the 
same  amount  of  diffusion.  An- 
other point  in  favor  of  the  disk  is 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  require 
any  additional  exposure. 

With  the  soft  focus  lens  you 
must  stop  down  to  reduce  dif- 
fusion. With  the  Diffusion  Disks 
use  your  ordinary  lens,  wide  open, 
and  choose  the  Disk  giving  the 
diffusion  you  want. 

As  to  quality  of  diffusion,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  results.  The 
Disk  does  what  the  soft  focus  lens 
does,  but  in  a  different  way.  The 
center  of  the  soft  focus  lens  gives  a 
sharp  image  and  the  outer  edges  a 
diffused  image.  The  center  of  the 
Disk  gives  a  sharp  lens  image 
and  the  outer  edges  of  the  Disk 
diffuses  the  lens  image,  so  there 
are  really  two  images,  one  sharp 
and  one  diffused. 

The  result  is  an  image  in  which 
the  structure  is  fully  preserved, 
there  is  plenty  of  detail  and  yet 
there  is  very  little  need  of  retouch- 
ing. Retouching  is  not  so  much  of 
a  fault  as  it  was  at  one  time,  but 
still  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  re- 


touched portrait  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  the  likeness  is  not  des- 
troyed. 

Because  these  Disks  can  be 
used  with  any  lens  which  will  give 
a  good  sharp  image,  they  have 
become  very  popular  with  the 
portrait  photographer  and  have 
helped  to  make  good  soft  focus 
photographs  more  popular  with 
the  public. 

If  you  have  not  tried  Diffusion 
Disks  order  a  pair  today.  They 
are  made  in  two  sizes.  No.  1,  33^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  No.  2,  43^ 
inches  in  diameter.  Each  size  is 
furnished  in  two  types,  A  for  a 
small  amount  of  diffusion  and  B 
foi  medium  diffusion. 
The  Price 
No.  1,  A  or  B  Disk $6.00 


No.  2,  A  or  B  Disk 


7.50 


Adjustable  Disk  Holders  are 
made  in  three  sizes.  No.  1  adjust- 
able to  lens  barrels  from  3  to  43^ 
inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  1 
Disks,  $4.00  and  No.  2  adjustable 
to  lens  barrels  from  43^  to  5% 
inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  2 
Disks,  $5.00  and  a  Special  Disk 
Holder  for  lens  barrels  from  4 J 
to  6§  inches  in  diameter  for  the 
No.  2  Disk,  $6.00.  Both  Disks  and 
Holders  at  your  dealer's. 


Salesmanship  is  selling  something  that 
doesnH  come  back  to  someone  who  does. 


WHITE  MARBLE  STATUE,  FROM  A  PORTRAIT  FILM  NEGATIVE 


By  W.  N.  Jennings 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  ADVERTISING 
DELIVER  ITS  MESSAGE 


A  DVERTISING  must  do  three 

*•  things.  It  must  attract  at- 
tention— be  easy  to  read — deliver 
a  message. 

Your  advertisement  will  attract 
attention  in  two  ways — by  a  large 
space  or  by  the  attractiveness  of  a 
small  space. 

As  there  are  very  few  reasons 
for  using  a  large  space  we  will  con- 
fine our  discussion  to  small  or 
average  size  spaces. 

The  best  way  to  make  such  a 
space  attractive  to  the  eye  is  to 
use  margins  of  white  space  that 
will  make  your  advertisement 
stand  out  from  its  surroundings. 
Then  place  your  text  matter  or 
your  text  and  illustration  within 
these  margins  so  that  they  are 
nicely  balanced  and  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

Next  to  white  space,  illustra- 
tions probably  do  more  toward  at- 
tracting attention  than  any  other 
one  thing  and  these  can  be  had  at 
a  very  small  cost.  The  cuts  offered 
on  page  26  are  made  specially  for 
your  advertising  and  are  always 
attractive. 

The  arrangement  of  your  ad- 
vertising should  be  given  the  same 
care  that  you  give  to  the  com- 
position of  a  picture,  otherwise  it 
will  not  be  attractive  and  if  it  is 
not  attractive  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
read. 

The  type  you  use  for  your  text  is 
very  important  because  some  type 


looks  good  and  some  doesn't — 
some  is  very  easy  to  read  and  some 
isn't — and  it  doesn't  cost  any 
more  to  use  a  good  style  of  type 
than  it  does  a  poor  one. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  know  type 
styles  by  their  names,  although  it 
is  very  easy  to  learn  the  name  of  a 
style  that  is  pleasing.  When  you 
know  it  you  can  specify  and  in- 
sist on  that  style  for  all  your  ad- 
vertising. 

One  of  the  plainest  and  most 
pleasing  styles  of  type  is  Caslon 
Old  Style.  The  letters  are  well 
shaped  and  are  very  easy  to  read. 
It  is  a  style  that  looks  very  well  in 
text  for  newspaper  advertising  and 
will  be  found  in  practically  every 
print  shop. 

Fancy  type  styles,  gingerbread 
ornaments  and  borders  are  not 
only  in  bad  taste  but  actually  de- 
tract from  the  text  of  an  advertise- 
ment, which  you  want  to  make  the 
point  of  interest. 

You  wouldn't  think  of  framing 
one  of  your  choice  pictures  in  the 
way  some  of  the  advertisements 
are  framed  with  fancy  rules  and 
borders.  And  yet  the  appearance 
of  your  advertising,  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  your  portraits,  is  an 
indication  of  good  or  bad  taste  and 
should  be  given  careful  attention. 

We  will  suppose  you  have  made 
the  form  of  your  advertisement 
attractive  by  having  it  well 
spaced,   well   balanced   and   pro- 
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perly  framed.  The  next  thing  is  to 
make  it  easily  read. 

With  good  composition  and 
good  type  you  have  done  much  to 
make  easy  reading,  and  still  a  poor 
printer  can  spoil  an  otherwise 
good  advertisement.  We  have  seen 
an  advertisement  set  entirely  in 
capital  letters  which  makes  very 
diflScult  reading. 

The  easiest  type  to  read  is  what 
is  called  lower  case  Roman.  This  is 
the  type  that  is  used  in  news- 
papers, books  and  magazines 
and  in  all  advertising  where  text 
matter  appears.  You  never  read  a 
story  in  which  the  text  was  all 
capital  letters.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  read.  So  all  text  matter 
in  your  advertising  should  be 
lower  case  Roman. 

Practically  every  style  of  type 
is  made  in  capitals  and  lower  case 
letters  in  Roman,  and  capitals  and 
lower  case  letters  in  Italic.  The 
Italic  letters  are  used  as  a  mark  of 
emphasis  but  when  used  too  often 
the  effect  of  emphasis  is  lost. 

Italics  of  a  size  larger  than  the 
text  are  excellent  for  a  display 
head.  The  text  is  then  set  in 
Roman  and  the  signature  or  firm 
name  may  be  in  Roman  capitals.  A 
short  line  regarding  the  making  of 
appointments  can  be  emphasized 
by  having  it  set  in  small  Italics. 

Such  an  ad  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony provided  the  Roman  and 
Italics  are  all  of  the  same  style  of 
type.  Printers  are  often  tempted 
to  switch  to  a  different  style,  if 
only  for  the  signature,  but  there  is 


no  reason  for  doing  so  and  a  good 
effect  is  harmed  rather  than 
helped. 

Once  your  advertisement  has 
been  made  attractive  and  easy  to 
read,  you  must  give  your  attention 
to  what  it  has  to  say.  It  is  money 
wasted  if  you  get  the  readers'  at- 
tention and  then  do  not  make  an 
impression  with  what  you  say. 

The  best  impression  is  the  one 
that  is  made  by  constant  re- 
minders of  the  need  for  photo- 
graphs, the  satisfaction  of  good 
photographs,  the  pleasure  that 
photographs  will  give  to  others. 

All  good  arguments  for  photo- 
graphs can  not  be  summed  up  in 
one  advertisement.  If  they  could 
they  wouldn't  be  read.  But  the 
short  snappy  argument  makes  one 
good  impression  and  this  should 
be  followed  by  another  and  an- 
other until  some  one  argument 
strikes  home  and  the  prospect  be- 
comes a  customer. 

One  must  be  a  persistent  ad- 
vertiser to  reap  the  full  benefits  of 
advertising.  People  need  continual 
reminding.  It  isn't  possible  to  do 
enough  advertising  in  a  month  to 
make  people  think  photographs 
for  a  year.  For  that  reason  it  is 
better  to  use  a  small  space  at 
regular  intervals  for  a  year  rather 
than  to  use  a  large  amount  of 
space  during  one  or  two  favorable 
seasons.  It  is  during  the  unfavor- 
able seasons  of  the  year  that  ad- 
vertising is  most  needed. 

It  is  very  important  also  that 
advertising  copy  be  changed  regu- 
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larly.  No  one  wants  to,  and  no  one 
will,  continually  read  the  same  ad- 
vertisement. Change  your  copy  as 
often  as  possible  and  do  not  fail  to 
make  it  fit  in  with  that  other  most 
important  attraction — your  dis- 
play case. 

When  you  are  advertising  that 
photographs  of  the  children  never 
grow  up,  be  sure  to  have  an  in- 
teresting   display    of    children's 


pictures  in  your  case.  Call  at- 
tention to  it.  Call  attention  to 
anything  you  advertise  by  dis- 
playing it  in  your  case  or  window. 
It  won't  be  long  until  you  will 
find  that  people  will  be  reading 
your  advertisements  to  learn  what 
you  are  going  to  have  in  your  dis- 
play case.  And  that  amount  of  in- 
terest, sooner  or  later,  will  bring 
you  business. 


HOW  TO  FIND  THE  COST 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PROFIT 


"1\7HAT  is  the  cost  of  a  dozen 
^  ^  photographs  .f* 

If  you  know,  you  win.  If  you 
don't  know  it  is  very  likely  that 
you  may  lose. 

The  difference  between  success 
and  failure  is  often  the  difference 
between  knowing  and  merely 
guessing  at  costs.  You  can't  make 
a  definite  profit  until  you  know 
definitely  what  the  thing  you  are 
selling  costs  you.  And  you  can't 
tell  what  it  costs  you  until  you 
know  your  overhead,  or  cost  of 
doing  business. 

The  trouble  with  guessing  at 
costs  is  that  some  of  your  work 
makes  a  profit  and  some  of  it  may 
actually  be  done  at  a  loss,  which 
isn't  fair  either  to  yourself  or  your 
customers.  Every  piece  of  work 
should  be  done  at  some  profit.  And 
if  it  can't  be  done  at  a  profit  by 
you  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  to 
the  photographer  who  has  a  smaller 


expense  and  let  him  make  a  small 
profit,  while  you  find  work  that  is 
profitable  to  take  its  place. 

To  know  what  it  costs  you  to 
make  a  dozen  photographs  or  one 
photograph  you  must  know  your 
entire  expense  for  one  year  so  that 
you  can  find  what  your  "over- 
head" was  for  a  year.  You  will 
have  to  take  your  expenses  for 
last  year  as  a  basis  unless  you 
know  of  some  greater  expense  for 
the  present  year,  such  as  a  large 
increase  in  rent  or  salaries,  in 
which  case  allowance  for  such  a 
difference  can  be  made. 

If  you  own  your  own  property 
you  must  pay  yourself  rent.  If 
you  don't,  you  will  not  be  finding 
true  costs.  Then  there  is  adver- 
tising, light,  heat,  power,  water 
and  telephone.  You  must  pay 
yourself  a  definite  salary  such  as 
you  could  earn  if  you  worked  for 
another  photographer — also  a 


A  CUBAN  HOTEL,  FROM  A  PORTRAIT  FILM  NEGATIVE 


By  W.N,  Jennings 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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definite  wage  to  any  member  of 
your  family  who  may  help  you 
out  at  times. 

Because  your  wife  or  your 
daughter  or  your  boy  helps  you 
about  the  studio  without  being 
paid  for  their  services  is  no  reason 
why  this  saving  should  be  passed 
on  to  the  customer.  It  must  be 
made  a  part  of  the  studio  expense 
and  a  part  of  the  cost  of  your 
photographs  or  you  will  never  get 
the  benefit  of  the  saving. 

In  addition  to  salaries  there  is 
delivery  cost,  insurance,  taxes  and 
interest  on  the  capital  you  have 
invested  in  your  business,  all  bad 
debts  which  you  have  charged  off 
your  books,  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment and  stock,  repairs,  expenses 
such  as  breakage,  waste,  returned 
goods  or  work  made  over.  Miscel- 
laneous expense  covers  all  office 
and  work-room  supplies  such  as 
stationery,  stamps,  laundry  and 
all  small  items. 

Then  there  is  the  fairly  big  item 
of  chemicals.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  chemicals  can  be  figured 
in  the  cost  of  material,  but  that  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Chemicals 
should  come  under  "overhead  ex- 
penses" for  there  are  no  photo- 
graphs made  without  the  use  of 
chemicals. 

The  sum  of  all  these  items  of 
expense  represents  your  cost  of 
doing  business  for  a  year.  When 
you  have  added  up  all  of  these 
items,  divide  the  total  by  the 
total  amount  of  your  business  for 
the  year,  both  cash  and  charge 


sales.  The  result  will  be  your 
overhead. 

We  will  suppose  it  is  25%.  If  it 
is  much  more  than  this  it  is  high, 
or  your  business  has  possibly 
fallen  off  slightly  last  year,  which 
would  account  for  the  higher  over- 
head. 

Now  you  know  definitely  that 
your  overhead  is  25%  of  your 
selling  price.  You  must  next  de- 
termine what  profit  you  wish  to 
make.  Suppose  you  feel  you  should 
have  35%  profit— that  is,  35%  of 
the  selling  price.  You  have  allowed 
25%  for  overhead  and  35%  for 
profit,  which  makes  60%.  As  the 
selling  price  must  be  100%  you 
know  that  your  cost  of  material  is 
represented  by  the  remaining 
40%,  so  it  is  easy  to  find  the  sell- 
ing price.  We  will  say  that  by 
figuring  the  cost  of  material  care- 
fully for  a  dozen  photographs  you 
find  that  film,  paper  and  mounts 
cost  you  $6.40,  which  is  40%  of 
your  selling  price. 

If  40%  is  $6.40  then  1%  is  16 
cents  and  100%  is  $16.00.  Of  this 
$16.00  you  have  already  deter- 
mined that  the  cost  of  material  is 
$6.40.  The  overhead  is  25%  which 
is  $4.00  and  your  profit  is  35% 
or  $5.60. 

If  you  have  never  had  a  definite 
method  of  determining  costs  you 
may  be  a  bit  surprised  to  find  that 
a  dozen  photographs  cost  con- 
siderably more  than  you  thought 
they  did. 

And  when  you  find  just  what 
they  cost  you  may  find  it  neces- 
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sary  to  adjust  your  prices.  You 
may  have  been  asking  too  much 
for  some  styles  or  kinds  of  work 
and  too  little  for  others.  At  least 
you  know  very  definitely  what 
charge  you  must  make  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  and  you  are  not 
likely  to  work  at  a  loss  for  very 
long. 

The  same  rule  that  applies  to 
photographs  will  apply  to  the  sale 
of  frames  or  any  other  articles  in 
the  nature  of  side  lines.  You  must 
sell  at  a  price  to  pay  your  cost, 
your  cost  of  doing  business  and 
your  profit. 

According  to  previous  figures 
the  cost  of  the  article  is  40%  of 


the  selling  price,  so  a  frame  that 
cost  $1.00  must  be  sold  for  $2.50 
to  make  you  a  profit  of  35%. 

You  may  sell  the  frame  to- 
morrow and  you  may  sell  it  a  year 
from  tomorrow.  You  may  have 
frames  broken  and  you  may  lose 
some  bad  accounts,  but  if  you 
follow  the  business  man's  rule  and 
add  "overhead"  to  your  cost  and 
then  sell  at  a  reasonable  margin, 
you  will  always  make  a  definite 
profit.  In  the  case  of  the  frame: 
40%  cost  equals  $1.00 

25%  overhead  equals  .  62)^ 

35%  profit  equals  .873^ 

100%  equals  $2.50 


CONVECTION  CURRENTS  AND  THEIR 
EFFECT  ON  DEVELOPING 


\/0U  probably  didn't  know 
''  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
convection  current,  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth  we  didn't  either  until  we 
read  a  report  of  some  very  inter- 
esting experiments  that  had  been 
conducted  recently  in  our  Research 
Laboratory. 

Then  we  thought  we  would  see 
what  Webster  had  to  say  about  it 
and  we  found  that  a  convection 
current  is  one  which  conveys  or 
carries.  In  this  particular  case  it 
carries  chemicals  which  are  re- 
moved from  a  film  in  a  developing 
solution,  the  current  itself  being 
caused  by  a  change  in  the  density 
of  the  solution. 


It  is  commonly  known  that 
when  a  film  or  plate  is  placed  in  a 
tank  of  developer  vertically  with- 
out agitating  the  solution,  the  top 
of  the  negative  develops  faster 
than  the  bottom.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  fixing  of  a  negative.  The  top 
of  the  negative  will  fix  quicker 
than  the  bottom. 

On  the  other  hand  a  bleaching 
solution  works  in  just  the  opposite 
way.  This  was  discovered  in 
bleaching  motion  picture  film. 
When  the  film  is  hung  vertically  in 
a  tank  and  the  solution  is  Jiot  agi- 
tated, the  lower  portion  of  the  film 
bleaches  faster  than  the  upper 
portion. 
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By  theoretical  reasoning  it  was 
concluded  that  in  one  case  there 
must  be  an  upward  convection 
current  next  to  the  surface  of  the 
film  and  in  the  other  a  downward 
current,  the  reason  for  these  cur- 
rents being  the  change  in  the  den- 
sity of  the  solution  near  the  film 
or  plate. 

In  the  bleaching  process  the 
halogen,  that  is,  the  iodine,  bro- 
mine or  chlorine  in  the  bleacher 
unites  with  the  silver  in  the  film. 
This  halogen  is  lost  by  the  solu- 
tion so  that  portion  of  the  solution 
next  to  the  film  has  less  density  and 
begins  to  rise,  forming  a  current. 

Naturally  then  the  freshest  so- 
lution reaches  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  film  and  as  the  current 
follows  along  the  film,  the  solu- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted. 

With  developing,  fixing  or  re- 
ducing, the  result  would  be  the 
opposite.  The  density  of  the  solu- 
tion is  increased  by  the  silver  re- 
moved from  the  film  so  that  a 
downward  current  is  produced 
which  causes  developing,  fixing  or 
reducing  to  be  accelerated  at  the 
top  of  the  plate  or  film  and  rel- 
atively retarded  at  the  bottom. 

While  all  of  these  things  were 
indicated  theoretically,  there  was 
no  positive  proof  that  they  did 


occur,  so  one  of  the  Kodak  Labo- 
ratory workers  attempted  to  dem- 
onstrate the  actual  presence  of 
these  currents  so  that  they  might 
be  seen  and  studied. 

After  a  number  of  unsuccessful 
attempts  it  was  found  that  by 
pulling  cotton  apart  and  cutting 
short  fibers  into  the  solution,  these 
fibers  were  readily  seen  when 
brightly  illuminated.  They  showed 
the  position,  the  direction  and  the 
duration  of  the  curients  as  theo- 
retically indicated  and  proved  the 
conclusions  to  be  correct. 

While  these  facts  are  of  greater 
importance  to  the  scientist  than  to 
the  practical  worker  it  is  well  to 
know  why  it  is  recommended  that 
the  developer  be  slightly  agitated 
when  films  or  plates  are  placed  in 
tanks  for  development. 

It  only  requires  a  slight  agi- 
tation of  the  developer  to  com- 
pletely counteract  the  effect  of 
these  so-called  convection  cur- 
rents and  insure  the  film  or  plate 
being  developed  evenly  over  its 
entire  surface. 

The  developer  is  somewhat  agi- 
tated when  films  or  plates  are 
placed  in  it,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
move  the  hangers  once  or  twice 
during  development  to  be  sure 
that  the  image  is  developed  evenly 
from  top  to  bottom. 


Short  exposures  need  not  be  under-exposures. 
Super  Speed  Film  is  all  that  the  name  implies 
— has  greater  speed  than  any  other  film  or  plate 
you  have  ever  used. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  THE  PICTURES  A 
PIONEER  IN  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 


lyr  R.  W.  N.  JENNINGS  of  Phil- 
adelphia  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  pioneer  Aerial  Photog- 
rapher of  America.  While  a  very 
good  photograph  of  a  portion  of 
Boston  was  made  from  a  balloon 
in  1860,  there  seems  to  be  no  re- 
cord of  any  other  successful  aerial 
photographs  having  been  made  in 
this  country  before  those  made  by 
Mr.  Jennings  in  1893. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the 
making  of  these  balloon  photo- 
graphs of  Philadelphia  may  be 
found  in  the  Photo-Miniature  of 
July  1903.  From  what  Mr.  Jen- 
nings had  learned  from  previous 
attempts  of  others  at  balloon  pho- 
tography, and  from  his  own  ex- 
perience in  photographing  from 
high  buildings,  he  decided  that  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a  lens  fairly 
well  stopped  down,  an  orthochro- 
matic  plate,  and  a  yellow  color 
filter  to  cut  out  the  blue  haze  of 
the  atmosphere. 

These  things  he  did  and  his  first 
attempts  at  balloon  photography 
were  wonderfully  successful.  Color 
filters  were  used  extensively  in 
aerial  photography  during  the  re- 
cent war  and  credit  for  winning 
the  war  is  given  by  many  to  the 
camera  and  what  it  revealed.  Of 
course  filters  of  today  are  much 
more  eflScient  than  those  obtain- 
able in  1893,but  credit  for  this  first 
use  of  filters  for  eliminating  aerial 
haze  must  go  to  Mr.  Jennings. 


The  remarkable  thing  about  it 
is  that  Mr.  Jennings  did  not  stop 
with  those  successful  balloon  pho- 
tographs of  1893  and  the  succeed- 
ing years.  He  is  still  making  "Air- 
graphs", as  he  advertises  them, 
though  he  has  given  up  the  use  of 
balloons  and  glass  plates. 

He  now  uses  airplanes  and  East- 
man Portrait  Film  and  he  claims 
to  be  the  only  photographer  who 
is  making  8  x  10  negatives  from 
the  air.  Mr.  Jennings  has  made 
over  two  hundred  negatives  from 
airplanes,  having  photographed 
many  private  estates,  manufac- 
turing plants,  colleges  and  similar 
subjects. 

Such  work  is  very  diflScult  be- 
cause the  pictures  must  be  ob- 
liques, they  must  be  made  from 
low  altitudes  and  necessarily  they 
are  made  with  the  plane  traveling 
at  a  fair  rate  of  speed. 

The  examples  we  show  in  our 
illustrations  are  very  interesting, 
especially  the  one  on  page  7,  of  the 
manufacturing  plant.  The  artist 
has  done  a  little  retouching  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  but  with 
this  exception  the  picture  is  ex- 
actly as  the  lens  saw  it. 

Mr.  Jennings'  industrial  or  com- 
mercial photography  is  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  is  all  made  on 
Films.  His  opinion  of  Film  is  a 
very  decided  one.  This  is  the  way 
he  puts  it:  "The  greatest  stride 
you  have  made,  and  the  greatest 
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boon  you  have  given  the  outdoor 
photographer  is  "cutfilmphotog- 
raphy."  The  new  word  is  Mr. 
Jennings'. 

Of  the  examples  of  his  work 
which  we  reproduce  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  beautiful  quality  of 
the  pure  white  marble  statue  in 
bright  Cuban  sunshine,  page  9. 
The  entire  absence  of  halation  in 
the  interior  on  page  11  also  illus- 
trates a  quality  which  means 
much  to  both  the  commercial  and 
the  portrait  photographer.  With 
Film  there  is  no  need  to  fear 
the  most  difficult  conditions  of 
light.  The  photographer  can  give 
his  entire  attention  to  the  com- 
position of  his  subject  and  the 
handling  of  his  camera,  knowing 
that  Film  will  give  him  the  best 
possible  reproduction  of  his  light- 
ing. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr. 
Jennings  for  a  very  clever  adver- 
tising idea  which  we  do  not  think 


he  will  object  to  our  passing  along 
to  other  commercial  photograph- 
ers. 

We  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Jennings  written  on  a  photograph 
and  we  think  the  idea  is  a  very 
clever  one.  The  print  is  made  on 
solai  bromide,  or  a  paper  of  similar 
nature,  and  the  image  is  a  faint 
grey  which  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  writing.  The  subject  is  a 
beautiful  colonial  door-way  of  a 
stucco  house.  Mr.  Jennings'  reg- 
ular letter-head  is  printed  at  the 
top  of  the  photograph. 

While  the  text  of  his  letter 
covers  a  good  portion  of  the  sheet, 
which  is  regular  letter  size,  the 
photograph,  beautifully  soft,  is 
right  there  backing  up  the  letter 
and  telling  the  reader  that  here  is 
a  photographer  who  makes  use  of 
his  own  wares  to  let  his  prospective 
customers  know  he  is  a  believer  in 
photographic  advertising. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  P.  A.  OF  A. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

May  1st  to  8th  Inclusive 

The  convention  program  will  he  full  of  good  things. 
The  demonstrations  and  lectures  will  be  given  in  a 
theatre — the  exhibits  and  picture  displays  will  be  in 
Convention  Hall.  Special  railroad  rates.  Make  your 
plans  to  attend. 
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For  father's  Easter 
remembrance — a 
photograph  of 
mother  and  Betty. 


Make  the 

appointment 

early — phone 

to-day 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 


Line  Cut  No.  296.  Price,  30  cents. 


rjlHE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  limit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be   a   case   of    first    come    first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
your  order  in  first.  E.  K.  Co. 
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The  final  and  perfecting  step  in  the  diflficult 
and  involved  process  of  refining  coal  tar  devel- 
opers produces  monomethyl  paramidophenol 
sulphate.  This  chemical  in  its  purest  possible 
form  is  made  in  our  own  laboratories. 

We  call  it 


ELON 


Order  it  by  this  name  and 

be  sure  of  the  quality  of 

your  results 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers* 
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THE  KODAK 
DRY  MOUNTING 
PRESS 

Makes  a  finished  job  of  mounting  that  looks  well 
and  is  permanent — that  advertises  the  thorough- 
ness of  your  workmanship. 

It  mounts  the  print  solidly  or  tacks  it  on  with- 
out the  slightest  cockle  or  curl  to  thinnest  folder 
or  mount  stock. 

Make  dry-mounting  a  part  of  your  finishing 
process. 


Kodak  Dry  Mount  ing  Press,  5x7  gas  heated .  .  $22.50 
Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Press,  11x14  gas  heated.  .$57.00 
Kodak  Dry  Mounting  Pre.ss,  1 1x14  electrically 

heated,  with  Electric  Tacking  Iron $90.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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Making  Out  Next  Year's 
Income  Tax  Report 
Will  Be  Easy  If 
You  Now  Install 

EASTMAN  STUDIO  SYSTEM 


It's  as  simple  as  A.  B.  C. 

Studio  Register  Cards  give  a  complete  record 
of  every  sitting,  an  index  of  customers  and  nega- 
tives and  answer  as  a  ledger  of  customers' 
accounts. 

The  Studio  Cash  Book  gives  a  record  of  all  cash 
transactions,  all  money  received  and  all  money 
paid  out,  classifying  automatically  the  sources  of 
cash  receipts  and  payments.  Pages  are  provided 
for  monthly  summaries  for  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  business  with  previous  months  or  the 
same  period  of  a  previous  year. 

There  are  also  Shop  Record  cards  and  instruc- 
tions for  keeping  a  simple  Cash  Sales  Blotter  and 
taking  an  inventory. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  free  booklet  of  com- 
plete instructions,  "System  for  the  Photographic 
Studio." 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers' 
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Make  the  large  print  on 

EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT  BROMIDE 


Portrait  Bromide  is  not  a  commercial 
Bromide  paper  such  as  is  suited  to 
general  enlarging  but  a  special  paper 
of  special  quality  that  will  produce 
the  best  possible  large  print  from  a 
portrait  negative. 

The  surfaces  are  pleasing,  the  tone  is 
rich  and  the  re-developed  prints  are 
of  a  beautiful  carbon-brown  color. 

D  White  Rough  Matte       E  Buff  Rough  Matte 
D  White  Rough  Lustre       E  Buff  Rough  Lustre 

For  better  portrait  prints 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers' 
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THE  CIRKUT  CAMERA 


An  Unusual  Camera  for  Making 
Unusually   Profitable    Pictures 

The  No.  10  Cirkut  Camera  measuring  only  9x11  xl2 
inches  when  closed  has  a  focal  capacity  of  27  inches  and 
will  make  negatives  six,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide  and  any 
length  up  to  twelve  feet. 

With  this  camera  you  are  equipped  to  handle  the 
largest  gatherings  as  well  as  the  smallest  group.  Pano- 
ramic views,  large  and  small.  Real  estate,  farm,  timber 
and  mining  lands.  Manufacturing  plants  of  either  a 
single  building  or  a  group  covering  acres  of  ground. 

Every  locality  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  prof- 
itable use  of  a  Cirkut  Camera.  Graduation,  commence- 
ment, class  reunions  and  fraternal  outings  are  all 
possibilities  for  big  revenue  producing  negatives. 

Let  us  send  you  ''The  Cirkut  Method'' 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Department      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A  real  value 


THE  MIAMI 

6x9  outside  size  for  4x6  oval  and  square  prints. 

Colors:  Photo  Grey  and  Photo  Brown 

Price  $6.00  per  100 

It  is  that  new  6x9  folder  you  need  this  season  for 
moderate  priced  portraits. 

Sample  for  five  2c  stamps  and  we  will  include 
samples  of  a  4x6  folder,  7x11  outside  and 
3  X  4 — 4}  X  7  outside  size.  Three  attractive  in- 
slip  styles  for  moderate  priced  portraits. 

SAMPLE  OFFER  NO.  5001 


TAPRELL,  LOOMIS&  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 


fl 

J                 ^^^^^ 

Raise  the  camera 
and  the  image  ex- 
pands— lower    it 
and    the     image 
shrinks,   hut    al- 
ways it  is  in  exact 
focus.  You  get  the 
size  of  image  you 
want   in   an    in- 
stant—  the  rest  is 
just   like   contact 
printing. 

=> 

^-1 

EAST 
PROJECTION 

Enable  you  to  make  large  prints 
enlarging  apparatus.  It's  so  easy  tl 
proofs  and  sell  large  projection  prir 

PROJECTION  PR 

No.    1.  for  .5x7  and  smaller  nean 

MA 

^  PI 

with  doul 
lere  is  an 
its — and 

INTER  PF 

lives ... 

.N 
WINTERS 

3!e  the  speed  of  ordinary 
incentive  to  show  large 
the  profits  are  larger. 

IICES 

iR-i.^n  no 

No.  2,  for  8  X  10  and  smaller  nej 

'atives 675.00                             II 

Kodak  Projection  Printer  for  3i 
4  X  5  or  smaller 

x5i, 
negatives    . 

200.00 

AllDe 

Descriptive  booklets  gl 
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THERE'S  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


ADVERTISING  photographs 
"^^doesn't  demand  a  special  oc- 
casion— in  fact  we  might  say  that 
it  is  most  important  to  advertise 
when  there  is  no  special  occasion 
for  having  pictures  made.  But  it 
is  also  important  to  make  the 
most  of  those  occasions  when  ad- 
vertising can  be  expected  to  stim- 
ulate a  natural  demand. 

Your  advertising  should  have 
created  a  demand  for  portraits  to 
be  used  as  Easter  remembrances. 
Next  comes  graduation  time  and 
the  June  wedding.  But  of  the  two 
your  advertising  for  the  graduate 
should  bring  you  the  greatest 
volume  of  profitable  business. 

Where  is  there  a  mother  or 
father  who  does  not  take  pride  in 
the  son  or  daughter  who  is  about 
to  complete  that  all  important 
step? 

As  a  rule  there  has  been  the 
thought  of  photographs  for  family, 
relatives,  classmates  and  friends, 
and  your  advertising  will  bring 


about  the  decision  to  act.  It  will 
also  determine  very  largely  who 
will  get  the  business  once  it  has 
been  decided  that  there  must  be  a 
picture  record  of  the  boy's  or 
girl's  graduation. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  photographer  who  advertises 
for  this  business  is  the  man  who  is 
most  likely  to  get  it. 

There  is  another  special  in- 
centive for  you  to  advertise  at  this 
special  time.  Our  "There's  a  Photo- 
grapher in  Your  Town"  advertis- 
ing will  put  the  thought  of  grad- 
uation photographs  in  the  minds 
of  some  member  of  almost  every 
family  in  the  United  States. 

The  copy  shown  on  page  5  will 
appear  as  a  full  page  in  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  Vogue 
for  May.  The  combined  cir- 
culation of  these  two  publications 
is  approximately  two  million 
(2,000,000)  copies. 

You  know  the  class  of  readers 
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to  whom  they  appeal  and  you  may 
also  know  that  each  copy  can  be 
counted  upon  to  be  read  by  several 
persons.  So  these  advertisements 
will,  without  question,  be  read  by 
at  least  five  million  people. 

We  say  the  advertisement  will 
be  read  because  we  know  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  anyone  to  see 
those  eight  words  without  reading 
them.  We  have  used  that  great 
mass  of  white  space  to  attract 
attention  to  those  eight  words, 
and  we  have  placed  them  in  the 
exact  location  on  the  page  where 
the  eye  will  be  attracted. 

The  argument  for  photographs 
is  a  compelling  one.  Those  eight 
words  will  make  any  mother  with 
a  son  or  daughter  about  ready  for 
graduation  think  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  words.  It  isn't  necessary 
to  say  more — we  couldn't  have 
made  it  stronger  by  saying  more. 

So  we  have  allowed  those  eight 
words  to  occupy  five-sixths  of  a 
full  page  of  as  valuable  advertis- 
ing space  as  it  is  possible  to  buy 
for  such  an  advertisement.  In  the 
remaining  one-sixth  is  the  familiar 
line: — ''There  s  a  Photographer  in 
Your  7'otf?n,"and  our  signature. 

Any  newspaper  advertising  you 
may  do  will,  in  a  way,  tie  up  your 
studio  with  this  advertising.  Any 


advertising  for  graduation  photo- 
graphs, however,  will  forge  a 
stronger  link  between  the  two. 
And  we  believe  that  an  exact  dup- 
lication of  our  copy  and  layout 
with  your  signature  instead  of 
ours  will  be  the  very  strongest  tie 
up  that  you  can  make. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
short  snappy  campaign  of  adver- 
tising for  this  school  and  college 
graduation  business  from  the  first 
of  May  until  graduation  time. 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
Vogue  for  May  are  on  the  news- 
stands and  in  the  mail  May  1. 
Unlike  many  other  magazines 
they  are  not  issued  in  advance  of 
their  publication  date.  So  there  is 
just  time  to  plan  for  your  news- 
paper copy. 

Use  the  copy  on  page  5  or,  if 
you  prefer  to  use  an  illustration 
with  your  copy,  send  for  the  cut 
on  page  26.  The  important  thing 
is  to  let  it  be  known  that  you  are 
the  photographer  in  your  town 
and  that  you  want  the  business. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  ad- 
vertising we  would  suggest  that 
you  make  as  attractive  a  display 
of  school  pictures  as  possible  in 
your  window  or  display  case.  For 
the  business  will  surely  go  to  the 
man  who  advertises  for  it. 


Super  Speed  Film  is  all  that  the  name  implies — 

has  greater  speed  than  any  other  film 

or  plate  you  have  ever  used. 
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At  graduation  time 
your  friends  expect 
your  photograph. 


There  s  a  Photographer  in  Your  Tow?t 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  PROCESS  THAT 
IS  STILL  IN  DEMAND 

T^HERE  is  always  a  demand  for  development  so  that  the  image 

^  something  new  and   novel  in  will  be  full  of  detail  but  quite  thin, 

photography,  and  while  the  pro-  If  you  must  work  from  a  flat 

cess  of  making  Doretypes  is  not  a  negative,  use  a  contrast  developer, 

new    one,    there   are    apparently  If  the  negative  is  contrasty  use  a 

many   photographers    who   have  soft  developer,  while  if  you  have  a 

never  made  them.  well  balanced  normal  negative,  a 

The  requests  we  have  received  normal  developer  will  answer.  The 

for  the  instructions  given  several  positive  must  be  thin  to  give  the 

years  ago  for  the  making  of  Dore-  best  result. 

types  indicate  that  this  style  of  When  the  positive  has  been  de- 
picture is  still  in  favor.  veloped,    fixed    and    thoroughly 

For  the  information  of  those  washed,  it  should  be  re-developed 

who  have  never  made  a  Doretype  in  the  re- developing  solution  rec- 

we  will  explain  that  it  is  a  positive  ommended  for  giving  sepia  tones 

image  on  glass  or  film  and  that  it  on  Eastman  Bromide  papers.  The 

receives   its   brilliancy   from   the  formula  is  as  follows: 

material  which  is  used  to  back  it  ^^  ^  Bleaching  Solution 

"%he  backing  may  be  a  fine  gold  Pota^si™    Ferricya- 

bronze,  a  tinted  paper  or  a  light  ^^^-  y  •-•■::•       ^  ^^^^ 

shade  of  sUk  or  satin,   but  the  Potassmm  Bromide        5  ozs. 

material  most  generally  used  is  V.^*^I„  •;••;•.•  }^!^  ?^^* 

gold  bronze  ^^'  ^  t^^developmg  Solution 

As    the    Doretype    backing    is  Sodium  Sulphide.  .  .       5  ozs. 

opaque  and  its  brilliancy  must  be  Water ....         60  ozs. 

reflected,  a  dark  material  can  not  ^'^^P^^^  bleachmg  bath  as  fol- 

be  used  for  backing.  Neither  can  ^^^*   ,  ^  ,     .      ^t     , 

the  positive  image  be  a  heavy  one.  ^tock  Solution  No.  1      4  ozs. 

The  first  requirement  is  a  clear,  y^&ter ....       4  ozs. 

thin  positive  from  a  negative  of  ^''^P*^^  re-developer  as  follows: 

good  quality.  Stock  Solution  No.  2      1  oz. 

From  large  negatives  these  posi-  Water 8  ozs. 

tives  should  be  made  by  reduction.  The  positive  is  immersed  in  the 

as  the  most  attractive  Doretypes  Bleaching     Solution     until    only 

are  small  in  size.  faint  traces  of  the  halftones  are 

Use  a  Commercial  Film  or  a  left  and  the  black  of  the  shadows 

Seed  23  Plate  for  making  the  posi-  has  disappeared.    This  will  take 

tive,  give  full  exposure  and  soft  about  one  minute. 
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The  positive  is  then  rinsed  thor- 
oughly in  clean  cold  water  and 
placed  in  the  Re- developing  So- 
lution until  the  original  detail  re- 
turns, which  will  require  about 
thirty  seconds.  Rinse  thoroughly 
and  then  immerse  for  five  minutes 
in  a  hardening  bath  composed  of 
one  ounce  of  the  following  hardener 
to  sixteen  ounces  of  water. 

Hardener 

Water 5  ozs. 

Sodium  Sulphite, 

E.  K.  Co 1  oz. 

No.    8    Acetic    Acid 

(28%) 3  ozs. 

Powdered  Alum  ...       1  oz. 

The  re-developed  positive  is 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried  and 
very  carefully  spotted.  It  is  now 
ready  for  backing  unless  it  is  to  be 
colored.  If  colors  are  to  be  used 
they  should  be  transparent  colors 
such  as  are  made  from  Velox 
Water  Color  Stamps.  Too  little 
color  is  preferable  to  too  much  and 
the  tints  should  be  very  carefully 
blended.  A  delicate  tint  against  a 
light  background  will  be  found 
most  pleasing. 

If  silk  is  to  be  used  as  a  backing, 
only  the  lightest  shades  and  finest 
textures  will  be  found  suitable.  If 
tinted  papers  are  to  be  used  an 
enameled  or  very  smooth  surface 
is  best. 

Lay  the  positive  on  the  ma- 
terial to  see  the  effect.  It  is  best  to 
make  several  positives  of  the  same 
subject  in  your  first  experiment  so 
that  you  can  determine  by  com- 


parison what  strength  of  positive 
will  give  the  most  pleasing  result. 
The  standard  selected  can  then  be 
followed  in  future  work. 

When  silk  is  used  as  a  back- 
ground it  should  be  backed  up 
with  cardboard,  cotton  and  paper. 
Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  the  size 
of  the  positive,  lay  a  piece  of 
cotton  batting  over  the  card- 
board, cover  the  cotton  with  a 
heavy  sheet  of  white  paper  and 
place  the  silk  over  this.  Lay  the 
positive  on  the  silk,  being  careful 
not  to  wrinkle  it,  and  passepar- 
tout the  positive  and  backing  to- 
gether. By  applying  a  slight  pres- 
sure while  binding,  the  cotton  will 
hold  the  silk  in  good  contact  with 
the  positive. 

The  most  common  and  generally 
used  method  of  backing  is  to  coat 
the  film  side  of  the  positive  with 
gold  bronze.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
care  in  selecting  the  bronze  powder 
as  these  pictures  are  often  quite 
small  and  a  coarse  grade  of  powder 
will  give  a  coarse  grain  to  the 
picture. 

A  dark  gold  bronze  gives  a  dull 
effect  that  is  not  pleasing.  Use  a 
very  fine,  natural  gold-color  bronze 
that  will  give  a  smooth  surface.  In 
most  cases  your  stock  house  can 
supply  you  if  you  will  specify 
"Light  Gold  Photo  Coating 
Powder." 

This  powder  must  be  combined 
with  a  liquid  that  will  not  affect 
the  silver  deposit  or  the  gelatine 
and  that  is  as  nearly  colorless  as 
possible.  The  best  thing  we  have 
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been  able  to  find  for  liquifying 
bronze  powder  is  Eastman  Lan- 
tern Slide  Varnish.  It  is  colorless, 
dries  in  about  thirty  minutes  and 
does  not  affect  the  silver  image  or 
the  gelatine. 

Use  a  small  amount  of  the 
bronze  powder  and  add  varnish 
until  the  mixture  is  about  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  paint.  Apply  it  to 
the  film  side  of  the  transparency 
with  a  flat  camel's  hair  brush 
about  an  inch  wide,  and  allow  to 
dry  with  the  transparency  lying 
perfectly  flat.  If  the  bronze  shows 
brush  marks  when  dry  it  has  been 
applied  when  too  thick.  The  so- 
lution should  be  thin  enough  to 
flow  together,  should  be  applied 


quickly  and  should  not  be  gone 
over,  once  the  entire  surface  has 
been  covered. 

With  this  method  the  finished 
picture  should  also  be  backed  and 
the  edges  bound  to  protect  it  from 
moisture.  If  the  positives  have 
been  properly  handled,  the  re- 
sults will  be  as  permanent  as  .the 
silver  image  itself. 

To  give  a  Doretype  the  proper 
setting  it  should  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  leather  cases  made  es- 
pecially for  Doretypes.  The  case 
gives  it  the  necessary  tone  and 
enables  you  to  ask  a  price  con- 
sistent with  the  work  you  have 
placed  on  its  production. 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  CLEAN  PRINTS  AND 
CLEAN  NEGATIVES  FREE  FROM  FOG 


T^O  your  enlargements  have  the 
^^^  snap  and  brilliancy  they 
should  have,  or  do  they  appear  to 
be  flat  and  foggy  .'^ 

We  hear  a  great  many  com- 
plaints of  the  latter  nature  during 
the  winter  months,  especially  from 
those  parts  of  the  country  where 
soft  coal  or  natural  gas  is  burned 
for  fuel. 

The  trouble  is  not  with  the 
paper  but  with  the  lens  used  for 
enlarging.  If  you  are  having  such 
trouble  you  will  find  upon  ex- 
amining your  lens  carefully  that 
a  smoky  film  has  formed  on  its 
surfaces. 


If  its  outer  surfaces  are  kept 
carefully  cleaned,  the  film  of  dis- 
coloration will  be  found  on  the 
inner  surfaces  and  these  must  be 
cleaned  if  the  trouble  is  to  be 
avoided. 

If  the  inner  surfaces  must  be 
cleaned,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  used  to  see  that  the  lens  cells 
are  properly  replaced,  otherwise 
the  lens  may  be  rendered  useless. 

While  a  lens  surface  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  soft  cloth  which 
has  been  dampened  with  alcohol, 
precautions  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  alcohol  from  getting 
between   lens   elements   that  are 
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cemented  together.  The  alcohol 
will  dissolve  the  cement  and  make 
it  necessary  to  send  the  lens  to  the 
factory  for  repairs. 

When  the  lens  has  been  properly 
cleaned  there  will  be  no  further 
trouble  with  your  enlargements. 
They  will  be  snappy  and  brilliant 
provided  you  keep  your  lens  clean. 
It  only  takes  a  few  weeks  for  it  to 
become  dirty  again,  so  it  should 
be  kept  clean  at  all  times. 

Naturally  the  cold  damp  weather 
of  winter,  the  smoke,  the  gas 
fumes  and  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature producing  the  conditions 
we  have  mentioned,  will  affect  one 
lens  the  same  as  another. 

Your  portrait  or  view  or  copy- 
ing lens  will  be  affected  in  the 
same  wa3%  with  the  result  that 
your  negatives  will  be  lacking  in 
the  brilliancy  they  should  riglit- 
fully  have. 

Compare  the  transparent  edges 
of  your  negatives  with  the  most 
transparent  shadows  of  your  nega- 


tive image  and  you  can  quickly 
tell  whether  you  are  getting  fog  in 
your  camera  or  in  the  dark  room. 

If  the  edges  of  the  negative  are 
perfectly  clear  and  the  rest  of  the 
negative  shows  a  slight  veil  of 
fog,  look  for  the  trouble  in  the 
camera.  The  lens  needs  cleaning 
or  there  is  a  leak  in  the  camera 
itself. 

If  the  entire  negative  shows  a 
veil  of  fog  you  will  find  the  trouble 
in  the  dark  room.  Either  your 
light  is  not  safe  or  your  developer 
is  producing  the  fog.  You  can  lo- 
cate the  trouble  by  loading  and 
unloading  your  holder  and  de- 
veloping your  test  negative  in  ab- 
solute darkness. 

If  you  still  have  fog,  try  a  dif- 
ferent developer  or  add  bromide. 
There  is  nothing  quite  so  satis- 
factory as  clean,  snappy  negatives 
or  prints  free  from  every  trace  of 
fog,  and  you  can  make  them  if 
you  will  observe  proper  pre- 
cautions. 


The  best  ways  of  attracting  attention  to  your  adver- 
tising are  by  using  white  space  or  pictures.  On  page  5 
is  a  good  example  of  the  use  of  white  space  as  an 
attention  getter.  On  page  26  the  same  copy  is  used  with 
a  picture.  Let  us  send  you  this  cut.  Then  use  both 
methods  of  advertising  for  the  June  graduates. 
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A  WESTERNER  AND  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHS  HE  MAKES 


IV/f  R.  M.  A.  Grady,  whose  pic- 
tures  we  are  reproducing  in 
this  issue  of  Studio  Light,  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  photogra- 
pher who  is  also  a  progressive  and 
successful  business  man. 

Mr.  Grady  has  been  in  business 
slightly  less  than  three  years,  yet 
in  that  short  time  he  has  not  only 
become  one  of  the  most  prominent 
photographers  in  the  city  of 
Seattle,  but  is  also  president  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

His  formula  for  his  business 
success  is  a  very  simple  one — 
truth  in  advertising;  honesty  in 
merchandising. 

However,  one  doesn't  build  up 
a  big  business  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers in  so  short  a  time  unless 
there  is  also  a  very  good  under- 
standing of  what  service  means  to 
modern  methods  of  merchandis- 
ing and  a  thorough  appreciation, 
as  well,  of  the  value  of  advertising. 

In  Mr.  Grady's  alphabet  of  bus- 
iness, "A"  stands  for  advertising 
— consistent  advertising. 

Possibly  every  photographer 
could  not  duplicate  Mr.  Grady's 
success,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  business  for  every  photog- 
rapher who  is  a  good  workman  or 
who  employs  good  workmen;  if  he 
is  a  good  business  man;  advertises 


to  create  a  desire  for  photographs; 
treats  his  patrons  fairly;  gives 
them  good  value  for  their  money, 
and  makes  it  a  pleasure  and  a 
satisfaction  for  them  to  be  photo- 
graphed. 

As  for  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Grady's  work,  our  illustrations 
speak  for  themselves.  They  were 
chosen  from  his  regular  run  of 
studio  work  and  show  excellent 
technical  quality,  subjects  that 
are  well  posed  and  lighted,  prints 
that  reproduce  all  of  the  quality 
of  the  negatives. 

It  is  the  kind  of  work  that 
creates  a  ready  demand  for  photo- 
graphs with  the  best  class  of 
buyers.  And  that's  what  most 
photographers  are  in  business  for 
— to  sell  photographs  that  don't 
come  back  to  customers  that  do. 

Mr.  Grady  is  an  enthusiastic 
user  of  Portrait  Film  and  Artura 
Paper,  a  combination  which  gives 
him  the  widest  possible  latitude 
in  working  conditions  and  the 
unfailing  quality  which  he  de- 
mands in  all  of  his  work. 

His  photography  is  of  a  wery 
sane  type.  He  does  not  try  to 
educate  his  patrons  to  advanced 
ideas  of  pictorial  photography  — 
his  aim  is  to  please  them  with 
good  photographs,  and  in  this  he 
has  been  unusually  successful. 


Everything  comes  to  him  who  goes  after  it. 
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FERROTYPING  AND  MOUNTING  GLOSSY 
PRINTS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  USE 


ATLTHILE  the  ferrotyping  of 
prints  is  a  simple  process  in 
itself,  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
of  handling  ferro typed  prints  and 
as  we  have  a  great  many  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  process  a  review  of 
the  subject  may  be  interesting. 

Ferrotype  plates  should  be  care- 
fully selected — the  heavy  plates 
being  most  satisfactory  because 
they  are  less  likely  to  be  damaged. 

The  plates  should  be  cleaned 
with  hot  water  as  often  as  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  any  particles 
of  gelatine  or  paste  which  may 
have  remained  on  them  from  pre- 
vious use.  They  should  then  be 
dried  with  a  soft  cloth  that  will 
not  scratch  and  lubricated  with  a 
solution  of  benzole  and  paraffin. 
The  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
10  grains  of  paraflBn  in  1  oz.  of 
benzole.  If  benzole  is  not  to  be 
had,  benzine  will  answer  equally 
as  well. 

Wet  a  tuft  of  cotton  with  this 
solution  and  go  over  the  plate 
thoroughly.  Then  polish  with  a 
very  soft  cloth  such  as  canton 
flannel.  There  should  be  no  visible 
trace  of  the  lubricant  remaining 
on  the  plate.  If  there  is  it  will  show 
on  the  print. 

The  prints  which  are  to  be  fer- 
rotyped  should  be  taken  directly 
from  the  wash  water  without 
draining  and  placed  face  down  on 
the  plates.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
mounted  they  can  be  placed  close 


together,  filling   the  entire  plate. 

A  uniform  glossy  surface  de- 
pends upon  the  prints  being  in 
perfect  contact  with  the  plates. 
Air  bells  can,  for  the  greater  part, 
be  eliminated  by  using  care  in 
laying  the  wet  prints  on  the  plates. 

Lay  a  cloth  or  a  blotter  over  the 
prints  and  use  a  print  roller  to  roll 
out  the  surplus  water  and  insure 
perfect  contact.  The  pressure 
should  be  light  and  the  rolling  all 
in  one  direction.  Too  much  pres- 
sure may  cause  the  prints  to  stick 
in  spots. 

If  great  quantities  of  prints  are 
to  be  ferrotyped  the  plates  may  be 
run  between  the  rubber  rollers  of  a 
power  wringer.  An  ordinary  wash 
wringer  will  answer  but  in  case 
the  prints  buckle  the  rolls  should 
be  reversed  so  that  the  handle  is 
on  the  upper  roll. 

The  prints  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  where  there  is  a  good  cir- 
culation of  air  and  if  the  plates 
have  been  properly  lubricated  the 
prints  will  raise  when  bone  dry  or 
may  readily  be  stripped  off. 

If  the  prints  stick  it  is  because 
they  were  not  suflSciently  hardened 
in  the  fixing  bath,  were  washed  in 
water  that  was  too  warm,  were 
dried  by  heat  or  the  plates  were 
not  sufficiently  lubricated. 

Drying  by  heat  is  very  likely  to 
cause  prints  to  stick  because  the 
heat  melts  the  gelatine.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  use  heat,  however,  pro- 
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vided  the  heated  air  is  properly 
conditioned  by  the  addition  of 
moisture. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  dry  fer- 
rotyped  prints  too  rapidly  as  they 
will  not  dry  evenly  and  a  portion 
of  the  print  may  leave  the  plate 
before  the  rest  of  the  print  is  dry. 
Such  a  print  will  not  lie  flat  and 
may  have  to  be  ferrotyped  a 
second  time. 

There  is  also  such  a  thing  as 
having  prints  hardened  so  that 
they  will  not  take  the  high  gloss  of 
the  ferrotype  plate.  In  such  a  case 
the  prints  may  be  soaked  in  warm 
water  before  they  are  placed  on 
the  plates  but  care  should  be  used 
to  see  that  they  do  not  become  too 
soft. 

There  are  several  ways  of  back- 
ing or  mounting  ferrotyped  prints 
but  the  one  most  commonly  used 
is  the  muslin  back.  Pieces  of  mus- 
lin are  cut  the  required  size, 
soaked  in  water  and  wrung  dry. 
As  soon  as  the  prints  have  been 
rolled  down  on  the  plates  they  are 
given  a  good  coat  of  paste,  the 
muslui  is  laid  on,  rubbed  down  and 
the  print  and  mount  dry  together. 

If  prints  are  to  have  a  hinge 
they  are  so  placed  on  the  plate 
tliat  the  margin  to  be  used  as  a 
hinge  can  be  pasted  to  the  plate. 
When  thoroughly  dry  the  muslin 
hinge  as  well  as  the  backed  print 
will  strip  from  the  plate,  the  hinge 
having  a  stiflF  paste  filler  with  the 
same  glossy  surface  as  the  print. 

Eastman  Photo  Paste  or  a  good 


starch  paste  will  be  found  best  for 
muslin  backing. 

Another  material  commonly 
used  by  commercial  photogra- 
phers for  backing  ferrotyped 
prints  is  Gummed  Holland  Cloth. 
With  this  cloth  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  wet  the  gummed  surface 
and  apply  the  cloth  to  the  back 
of  the  print  that  has  been  placed 
on  the  ferrotype  plate. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this 
cloth  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
ravel  out  along  the  edges  of  the 
print  as  is  often  the  case  with  the 
muslin  backing. 

Another  advantage  is  that 
glossy  prints  may  be  dry  mounted 
to  both  sides  of  Holland  Cloth 
that  is  not  gummed.  This  cloth  is 
used  extensively  by  book  binders 
and  may  be  secured  either  plain 
or. gummed  as  desired. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  mount 
dull  surfaced  prints  on  muslin  the 
best  method  is  to  stretch  the 
muslin  over  a  wooden  frame,  paste 
the  prints,  mount  them  on  the 
muslin  and  allow  them  to  dry, 
then  cut  the  muslin  away  from 
the  frame. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  heavy 
weight  ferrotyped  prints  that  will 
not  curl  they  may  be  placed  on 
the  plates  and  a  piece  of  backing 
paper  mounted  on  the  back  of 
each  print.  As  the  coated  side  of 
the  backing  paper  has  consider- 
able gloss,  the  backed  print  not 
only  has  a  glossy  surface  but  a 
glossy  bark  as  well. 


*    * 

'•  ■^'.^i■^ 
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PICTURES  THAT  HAVE  A  STORY 
TO  TELL  AND  TELL  IT 


T^HERE  is  a  very  interesting 
^  and  important  branch  of  pho- 
tographic work  that  is  just  reach- 
ing the  stage  of  development 
where  it  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  business,  the  advertising 
and  the  commercial  art  world. 
For  the  want  of  a  better  term  we 
will  call  it  photographic  illustrat- 
ing. 

It  is  not  an  altogether  new  thing 
because  photographs  have  been 
used  as  a  means  of  selling  mer- 
chandise for  a  number  of  years.  It 
is  only  in  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, that  photographs  have  been 
used  so  extensively  to  replace 
drawings  and  paintings  in  mag- 
azine advertising. 

Obviously  the  next  thing  to  the 
actual  display  of  the  merchandise 
itself  is  a  good  photograph  of  it. 
By  a  good  photograph  we  mean  a 
photograph  that  does  not  require 
any  doctoring  to  show  the  good 
qualities  of  the  merchandise. 

A  photographic  map  of  a  thing 
that  must  be  worked  up  by  an 
artist  to  make  it  presentable  is  not 
real.  If  it  must  be  retouched,  paint- 
ed over,  air  brushed,  outlined  and 
in  other  ways  made  to  look  cold, 
dead  and  untruthful,  it  is  coming 
to  be  frowned  upon.  The  adver- 
tiser wants  something  that  is  real. 

So  it  might  be  said  that  the 
photograph  as  an  illustration  has 
begun  to  come  into  its  own.  In- 
stead of  being  merely  a  means  to 


an  end,  the  photograph  has  been 
made  to  tell  the  whole  story,  and 
it  has  been  a  most  interesting  one. 

This  development  has  neces- 
sarily been  a  gradual  one.  A  pho- 
tographer secured  a  comniisison  to 
make  a  picture.  He  fountl  it  was 
necessary  to  study  his  problem — 
to  have  a  complete  grasp  of  the 
selling  idea — a  scenario  for  his 
picture  story.  Possibly  he  failed 
a  few  times — that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  with  the  experience 
so  gained  he  was  better  able  to 
choose  his  models,  arrange  his 
accessories,  distribute  his  light 
where  it  would  be  most  effective 
and  so  build  up  a  picture  that 
carried  the  exact  effect  of  atmos- 
phere necessary  to  create  a  favor- 
able impression  of  the  goods  ad- 
vertised. 

The  most  encouraging  thing 
about  the  work  was  the  fact  that 
the  advertiser  appreciated  the  pho- 
tographer's efforts  and  was  willing 
to  pay  for  results.  So  the  photog- 
rapher had  an  incentive  to  develop 
any  latent  ability  he  possessed. 

Effects  have  been  produced  by 
photographic  illustrators  that 
could  in  no  way  be  equaled  by  the 
commercial  artist,  and  the  truth- 
fulness of  these  pictures — the  fact 
that  they  were  genuine  photo- 
graphs that  did  not  lie,  has  made 
them  the  most  convincing  copy 
that  the  advertiser  could  use. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  not  yet 
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as  many  of  these  photographers 
as  there  might  be  because  every 
photographer  is  not  fitted  for  such 
work.  The  man  must  really  be 
more  than  a  photographer  to  be 
successful.  He  must  have  imagi- 
nation, great  patience,  a  wealth  of 
ideas  and  ample  time  to  devote  to 
the  work. 

He  may  try  out  his  ability  in 
the  time  he  can  spare  from  his 
portrait  work  or  his  commercial 
work,  but  if  he  is  seriously  to  take 
up  the  work  of  a  photographic 
illustrator  he  must  give  it  his 
entire  time. 

One  of  the  essentials  is  a  large 
list  of  models  from  which  subjects 
of  every  description  can  be  chosen. 
The  photographer  must  make 
typical  portrait  records  of  these 
models  so  that  he  can  choose  from 
such  a  list  the  exact  type  of  model 
that  he  feels  will  fit  the  picture 
story. 

There  are,  however,  many 
forms  of  illustration  in  which 
models  are  not  used.  These  still 
life  illustrations  are  often  just  as 
difficult  as  those  in  which  there  is 
life,  for  to  be  effective  they  must 
give  the  idea  of  life. 

You  will  find  examples  of  this 
type  of  picture  in  almost  any  of 
the  popular  magazines.  Such 
pictures  are  used  to  sell  hats, 
gloves,  furniture,  food  products, 
automobiles,  tires,  silverware, 
linens,  lamps  and  dozens  of  other 
articles. 

Such  pictures  are  made  interest- 
ing by  the  care  with  which  every 


little  detail  is  made  to  do  its  part 
towards  telling  a  story.  If  a  hat  is 
pictured  lying  on  a  table  or  chair 
you  will  find  something  to  indicate 
that  the  hat  really  has  an  owner 
who  wears  it  and  that  it  has  just 
been  laid  there. 

If  a  food  product  is  pictured 
you  must  feel  that  it  is  really  going 
to  be  eaten  and  the  surroundings 
must  indicate  that  it  is  in  good 
company.  There  must  be  nothing, 
however,  to  detract,  no  other  food 
to  offer  a  counter  attraction.  The 
emphasis  must  always  be  on  the 
thing  advertised. 

The  photographer  must  be  a 
master  of  properties,  with  a  keen 
eye  for  detail.  He  must  see  the 
little  things  that  make  the  dif- 
ference between  pictures  that  live 
and  pictures  that  are  dead. 

One  of  Belasco's  most  interest- 
ing stage  settings  depended  for 
its  realism  upon  a  cat  by  a  fire- 
place. No  sooner  had  the  curtain 
been  raised  than  the  cat  stretched 
herself,  walked  over  to  a  saucer  of 
milk,  and  lapped  it  up.  It  was  a 
little  detail  but  it  made  the  stage 
picture. 

If  you  have  the  ability  to  make 
advertising  and  selling  pictures  it 
is  none  too  soon  for  you  to  begin 
making  use  of  it,  for  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  really 
good  pictures. 


Specify 


ELON 
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At  graduation  time 
your  friends  expect 
your    photograph. 


Phone  for  an  ap- 
pointment  to-day. 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 


Line  cut  No.  297.    Price,  SO  cents 


rpHE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  oflPer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  limit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be   a   case   of   first   come    first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
your  order  m  first.  E.  K.  CO. 
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Eastman 
Portrait  Diffusion  Disks 

You  don't  need  a  new  lens  for  soft  focus  portraiture. 
Convert  any  lens  into  a  soft  focus  lens,  at  will,  by  slip- 
ping a  Diffusion  Disk  over  its  front. 

The  Disks  give  definite  degrees  of  softness;  pleasing 
diffusion  without  loss  of  briUiancy ;  softness  without  flat- 
ness of  tone  values.  They  require  no  additional  exposure, 
they  reduce  retouching  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  Disks  are  supplied  in  two  sizes  and  for  two  degrees 
of  diffusion.  A  softens  the  harshness  of  the  lines  but 
retains  ample  sharpness.  B  gives  more  diffusion  but 
softness  is  not  accompanied  by  flatness  or  loss  of  brill- 
iancy. The  No.  1  Disk  is  33^  inches  in  diameter,  the 
No.  2,  43^  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Price 

No.  1  Eastman  Portrait  Diffusion  Disk  A  or  B  $6.00 
No.  2  Eastman  Portrait  Diffusion  Disk  A  or  B       7.50 

Adjustable  Disk  Holders 

No.  1  Adjustable  to  lens  barrels  from  3  to  43^ 

inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  1  Disk 4.00 

No.  2  Adjustable  to  lens  barrels  from  43^  to 

5%  inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  2  Disk 5.00 

No.  2  Special  for  lens  barrels  from  43^  to  63^ 

inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  2  Disk 6.00 
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Making  Out  Next  Year's 
Income  Tax  Report 
Will  Be  Easy  If 
You  Now  Install  the 

EASTMAN  STUDIO  SYSTEM 


It's  as  simple  as  A,  B.  C. 

Studio  Register  Cards  give  a  complete  record 
of  every  sitting,  an  index  of  customers  and  nega- 
tives and  answer  as  a  ledger  of  customers' 
accounts. 

The  Studio  Cash  Book  gives  a  record  of  all  cash 
transactions,  all  money  received  and  all  money 
paid  out,  classifying  automatically  the  sources  of 
cash  receipts  and  payments.  Pages  are  provided 
for  monthly  summaries  for  comparison  of  the 
condition  of  business  with  previous  months  or  the 
same  period  of  a  previous  year. 

There  are  also  Shop  Record  cards  and  instruc- 
tions for  keeping  a  simple  Cash  Sales  Blotter  and 
taking  an  inventory. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  free  booklet  of  com- 
plete instructions,  "System  for  the  Photographic 
Studio." 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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It's  economy  to  use  a  developing  agent, 
every   grain    of  which    produces    the 
maximum  of  developing  energy. 
Specify— 


ELON 


We  make  it — we  know  it's  right 
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Make  your  large  prints  on 

EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT  BROMIDE 

The  paper  that  is  made  for  a  special 
purpose — the  making  of  better  portrait 
enlargements. 


D  White  Rough  Matte       E  Buff  Rough  Matte 
D  White  Rough  Lustre      E  Buff  Rough  Lustre 


Rich,  lustrous,  carbon-brown  tones  are 
"produced  by  the  re-development  process. 
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Two  Good  Printers 


Crown  Printer 

A  well  designed,  sturdy  printer  that 
will  give  splendid  printing  service. 

Operated  by  a  hand  lever  controlling  an 
automatic  switch  which  permits  full  pres- 
sure on  the  paper  before  the  light  is  switch- 
ed on,  also  allows  light  to  be  turned  off 
before  pressure  is  released.  A  locking  de- 
vice maintains  pressure  during  exposure. 

Ample  illumination,  evenly  diffused  by 
a  sheet  of  flashed  opal  glass,  is  supplied  by 
100- watt  Mazda  C  lamps. 

Made  in  two  sizes :  No.  1  for  8  x  10  prints, 
and  No.  2  for  11  x  14  prints. 

Prices  without  lamps 
No.  1     8x10    $31.50  No.  2     11x14    $38.50 


F.  and  S.  Professional  Printer 


An  efficient  and  highly  dependable 
printer.  Operates  with  foot  treadle  so 
that  the  hands  are  left  free  for  rapid 
adjustment  of  paper  and  negative. 

Illumination  is  provided  by  nine 
Tungsten  lamps  in  rows  of  three,  any 
row  of  which  may  be  switched  on  or  off 
independently  to  take  care  of  negatives 
of  varying  density. 

The  printer  is  substantially  con- 
structed of  hardwood  in  weathered  oak 
finish  and  made  in  two  sizes :  For  8x10 
and  11  X 14  prints. 

Prices  without  lamps 
No.  18x10    $41.00         No.  2  11x14     $46.00 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Department      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


See  this  folder — 

We  know  you  will  like  it 


THE  NEW  VOGUE 

An  easel  style  inslip  folder. 
For  33^  X  5  and  4x6  oval  or  square  prints. 

Design  is  a  highly  polished  raised  embossed  effect  —  new. 
The  extra  insert  gives  a  firm  support  when  folder  is  placed  on  display. 
Priced  at  $9.00  per  100 

If  you  feature  easel  styles  you  need  this  folder  — 
it's  different  —  it  adds  a  touch  of  life  and  sparkle  to 
your  display  for  this  class  of  work,  particularly  so  for 
school  pictures. 

Samples  of  both  colors  for  five  2c  stamps, 

ASK  FOR  SAMPLE  OFFER  NO.  6002 

TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  Howe  of  America 
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Eastman 
Portrait  Diffusion  Disks 

You  don't  need  a  new  lens  for  soft  focus  portraiture. 
Convert  any  lens  into  a  soft  focus  lens,  at  will,  by  slip- 
ping a  Diffusion  Disk  over  its  front. 

The  Disks  give  definite  degrees  of  softness;  pleasing 
diffusion  without  loss  of  brilliancy ;  softness  without  flat- 
ness of  tone  values.  They  require  no  additional  exposure, 
they  reduce  retouching  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  Disks  are  supplied  in  two  sizes  and  for  two  degrees 
of  diffusion.  A  softens  the  harshness  of  the  lines  but 
retains  ample  sharpness.  B  gives  more  diffusion  but 
softness  is  not  accomplished  by  flatness  or  loss  of  brill- 
iancy. The  No.  1  Disk  is  3^  inches  in  diameter,  the 
No.  2,  43^  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Price 

No.  1  Eastman  Portrait  Diffusion  Disk  A  or  B  $6.00 
No.  2  Eastman  Portrait  Diffusion  Disk  A  or  B        7.50 

Adjustable  Dish  Holders 

No.  1  Adjustable  to  lens  barrels  from  3  to  4}^ 

inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  1  Disk 4.00 

No.  2  Adjustable    to    lens    barrels    from    4^^    to 

5^  inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  2  Disk 5.00 

No.  2  Special  for  lens  barrels  from  4}/^    to  63^ 

inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  2  Disk 6.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
At  your  Stock  House 
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HOW  TO  INCREASE  BUSINESS  WITHOUT 
INCREASING  SELLING  COSTS 


T  AM  always  interested  in  the 
■''  machinery  of  a  photographic 
studio.  The  sales  room  is  an  inter- 
esting place,  too,  but  I  like  to  get 
behind  the  scenes  and  see  the 
wheels  of  the  actual  producing  end 
of  the  business  go  round. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  in 
the  method  of  production  that  is 
interesting  and  one  often  gets 
ideas  that  are  so  obvious  to  the 
man  who  uses  them  that  he  never 
thinks  to  mention  them. 

In  the  particular  studio  that  I 
have  in  mind  the  proprietor  always 
said,  "Help  yourself,"  to  any  one 
of  the  profession  interested  in  his 
methods  of  working. 

He  had  long  since  passed  that 
stage  of  imagining  that  he  could 
maintain  a  certain  supremacy  by 
secret  methods  of  working. 

A  broad  minded  man  soon  learns 
that  only  by  giving  freely  of  his 
knowledge  can  he  expect  to  gain 


knowledge.  So  when  I  said,  "Mind 
if  I  go  in  to  see  George.'^,"  he  quite 
naturally  said:  "Go  to  it,  maybe 
we  have  some  new  stunt  you  can 
use." 

That's  quite  a  bit  different  from 
the  way  photographers  once 
talked,  but  in  the  long  run  it's  the 
best  policy. 

George  is  a  good  printer  and  al- 
ways has  a  snappy  assistant  be- 
cause he  teaches  him  everything 
that  he  himself  knows.  It  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  watch  them  turn 
out  their  prints.  And  I  soon 
learned  something. 

When  George  finished  printing 
from  a  negative  he  turned  it  over 
to  "Billy"  with  some  such  instruc- 
tion as:  "7  X  11,  6  seconds  or 
10  X  14, 10  seconds,"  and  "Billy" 
in  turn  put  the  negative  in  a  Pro- 
jection Printer  close  by  and  made 
a  print  of  the  size  indicated,  giving 
the  exposure  as  instructed. 
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Naturally  I  was  interested.  I 
asked  some  questions  and  this  was 
what  I  learned:  Practically  every 
negative  that  went  through  that 
printing  room  had  a  print  larger 
than  contact  size  made  from  it. 
The  exposure  for  the  large  print 
was  judged  by  the  exposure  for  the 
contact  print.  Some  of  them  were 
made  on  order — some  only  on 
"sales  prospects."  I  don't  like  the 
term  "speculation." 

I  watched  the  printing  carefully. 
I  noticed  that  George's  instruc- 
tions in  one  or  two  cases  called  for 
the  use  of  the  Diffusing  Disc.  I  also 
noticed  that  the  larger  bromide 
prints  were  of  excellent  quality  and 
of  course  they  were  made  very 
quickly. 

"Smith  must  certainly  have  a 
good  selling  plan,"  was  my  thought 
but  Smith  himself  couldn't  see 
anything  novel  about  it.  "We 
have  plenty  of  samples  of  large 
prints,  not  too  large  for  mounts  or 
folders,  however,  and  when  Miss 
Price  takes  an  order  for  contact 
prints  she  always  explains  about 
the  larger  prints,  how  much  qual- 
ity they  have,  how  suitable  they 
are  when  one  wants  to  give  one 


photograph  that  is  just  a  bit  dif- 
ferent; possibly  to  mother  or  dad 
or  to  the  one  girl  or  boy." 

Smith  had  a  lot  more  to  say 
about  the  tact  Miss  Price  uses  in 
selling,  but  you  will  get  the  idea. 
Occasionally  a  sitter  likes  soft  focus 
work  but  is  having  a  picture  made 
for  the  family  and  is  afraid  they 
won't  like  such  pictures.  In  such  a 
case  a  soft-focus  print  is  made 
from  the  sharp  negatives. 

"But  don't  you  have  a  lot  of 
these  prints  left  on  your  hands  V 
I  asked. 

"We  don't  have  enough  of  them 
left  for  samples  or  window  dis- 
plays" was  Smith's  reply.  "Miss 
Price  is  either  a  mind  reader  or 
just  an  extra  fine  saleswoman,  I 
don't  know  which,  but  she  sells 
the  prints  and  people  like  them. 
And  you  know  that  every  extra 
print  over  a  regular  order  makes 
just  that  much  greater  profit. 

"But  if  you  happen  to  know  of 
anyone  looking  for  a  receptionist 
just  tell  them  they  needn't  look 
this  way.  I  have  just  made  a  new 
contract  with  Miss  Price  and  we 
are  both  satisfied  with  it.  I'm 
going  to  keep  her  if  I  can." 


There  is  a  real  economy  in  the  use  of  Super  Speed 
Film,  especially  in  the  photographing  of  children.  It 
eliminates  the  waste  from  under-exposure  and  moved 
subjects — enables  you  to  make  fast  exposures,  fully 
timed. 
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WILL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  UPSET 
THE  WAVE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT? 


THERE  is  a  new  theory  of 
light. 

This  in  itself  is  not  at  all  dis- 
turbing to  the  average  person. 
Light  has  in  no  way  changed  and 
never  will.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  this  mysterious  and 
elusive  thing  which  enables  us  to 
see  and  which  has  made  photog- 
raphy possible,  may  be  better  un- 
derstood and  its  action  more 
clearly  diagnosed  because  of  pho- 
tographic research. 

The  nature  of  light  has  been  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
controversies  of  science.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  held  that  light  consisted 
of  distinct  particles  or  corpuscles 
shot  off  from  the  source.  Traveling 
with  extreme  velocity,  they  bom- 
barded any  object  in  their  path 
and  were  reflected  to  the  eyes  of 
the  observer,  where  they  produced 
sight. 

This  theory  had  the  advantage 
of  explaining  reflection  very  easily 
and  with  some  diflficulty  Newton 
was  able  to  explain  the  bending  of 
a  ray  of  li^ht  when  it  entered  a 
transparent  substance,  such  as 
glass  or  water. 

But  there  were  diflBculties  which 
displaced  this  theory  for  the  "wave 
theory."  According  to  this  theory, 
light  was  held  to  consist  of  small 
waves  of  a  definite  high  velocity 
traveling  in  a  medium  termed  the 
"aether." 


This  theory  was  adopted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory, especially  after  investigation 
showed  that  these  waves  could  be 
treated  as  an  electromagnetic  dis- 
turbance in  the  aether. 

Recently,  however,  a  number  of 
things  have  been  observed  which 
are  difficult  to  explain  by  the  wave 
theory,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
turn  again  to  a  theory  similar  to 
Newton's. 

The  origin  of  light  is  now  as- 
cribed, not  to  molecules  or  even 
the  finest  division  of  matter,  the 
invisible  atom,  but  to  particles  of 
negative  electricity  called  "elec- 
trons," which  are  supposed  to  re- 
volve around  the  nucleus  of  the 
atom  which  carries  a  positive  elec- 
trical charge,  the  atom  as  a  whole 
being  electrically  neutral. 

We  will  admit  this  is  a  pretty 
deep  theory  for  the  layman,  but 
the  scientist  insists  that  theory  is 
nothing  more  than  an  explanation 
of  facts,  so  we  must  take  his  word 
for  it. 

If  a  shock  disturbs  the  revolving 
of  these  electrons,  if  they  impinge 
on  one  another  and  are  then  at- 
tracted back  to  their  nucleus,  they 
give  off  pulses  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  waves  in  the  aether  whose 
frequency  is  proportional  to  the 
energy  which  the  electron  releases. 

The  wave  length  depends  upon 
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the  frequency;  the  more  waves  in 
a  given  time  the  shorter  they  must 
be  since  the  velocity  of  light  is  al- 
ways the  same.  The  wave  length 
also  determines  the  color  of  light. 
X-rays  differ  from  light  rays  be- 
cause their  frequency  is  a  thou- 
sand times  as  great  as  light.  This 
gives  them  their  penetrating  power. 

The  new  light  that  has  been 
thrown  on  the  question  of  the  ra- 
diation of  light  is  due  to  the  study 
of  photographic  films.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  mystery  how  a  photo- 
graphic emulsion  adds  up  light 
during  a  long  exposure,  looking  at 
it  from  the  wave  theory.  The 
emulsion  consists  of  microscopic 
crystalline  grains,  most  of  which 
have  definite  forms  when  viewed 
under  a  powerful  microscope. 
Some  are  large,  some  are  small 
but  in  clumps,  and  some  are  barely 
visible  as  specks  under  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope. 

When  these  grains  have  re- 
ceived sufficient  exposure  to  light, 
they  become  developable.  But  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  determine 
how  they  added  up  the  light  un- 
til they  had  enough,  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  get  the  light  impression 
in  any  definite  time. 

For  example,  if  a  film  is  exposed 
under  a  telescope  to  the  image  of 
a  star,  an  exposure  of  five  minutes 
may  not  render  any  grains  de- 
velopable. Some  action  has  oc- 
curred, however,  for  at  the  end  of 
several  five  minute  exposures  a 
few  grains  can  be  developed,  and 


after  several  hours  of  exposure,  a 
good  image  of  the  star  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  hard  thing  to  understand  is 
how  the  sensitive  grains  can  store 
up  the  billions  of  light  waves  that 
fall  on  them.  We  know  they  must 
because  if  the  exposure  is  only 
half  made  and  then  started  again 
weeks  later,  the  grains  will  not 
have  lost  their  record  of  the  first 
exposure.  The  second  exposure 
will  start  practically  where  the 
first  left  ofl^. 

It  seems  that  the  large  grains 
are  much  more  sensitive  to  light 
than  the  smaller  ones,  but  if  a 
number  of  grains  even  of  the  same 
size  are  sorted  out  under  the  mic- 
roscope and  exposed  to  a  uniform 
flow  of  light,  some  will  be  develop- 
able before  others,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  even  grains 
of  the  same  size  differ  in  sensitive- 
ness. 

If  it  were  possible,  however,  to 
see  these  grains  develop  as  fast  as 
they  received  the  necessary  amount 
of  light,  you  would  hardly  be  able 
to  imagine  a  continuous  stream  of 
light  falling  on  them.  You  would 
imagine  that  the  light  was  raining 
on  the  grains,  hitting  them  here 
and  there,  and  the  effect  would  be 
that  of  raindrops  falling  on  a  dry 
sidewalk  until  finally  the  entire 
walk  became  wet. 

Apply  this  theory  to  the  effect 
of  light  on  the  grains  of  a  sensitive 
film  and  you  have  the  explanation 
of  why  large  grains  are  most  sen- 
sitive. They  are  more  likely  to  be 
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hit.  This  theory  is  made  stronger 
because  we  know  that  light  strik- 
ing any  portion  of  a  grain  makes 
the  entire  grain  developable. 

This  assumption  was  made  by 
Dr.  Ludwik  Silberstein,  who  is 
studying  the  problem  in  the  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  He  likens  light 
to  a  rain  of  projectiles  which  he 
calls  "light  darts"  and  has  been 
able  to  calculate  the  relation  be- 
tween the  size  and  the  number  of 
grains  that  will  be  developable 
after  a  certain  exposure,  a  relation 
which  has  been  most  accurately 
confirmed  by  special  experiments 
in  the  same  Laboratory.  And  from 
the  rate  at  which  grains  of  differ- 
ent sizes  become  developable,  the 
average  diameter  (which  appears 
to  be  very  minute)  of  the  pro- 
jectiles or  darts  of  light  can  be 
calculated.  And  this  has  been  done. 

On  any  chemical  theory,  it  is 


very  difficult  to  imagine  that  one 
grain  is  more  sensitive  than  an- 
other, while  a  number  of  cal- 
culations tend  to  prove  the  new 
theory  of  a  rain  of  light  particles 
to  be  more  likely  correct  than  that 
of  an  unbroken  stream  of  light. 

Of  course  many  questions  re- 
garding the  new  theory  remain 
unanswered.  Because  it  is  new,  it 
will  have  many  difficulties  to 
meet.  It  offers  much  food  for  scien- 
tific thought  and  will  lead  to  many 
experiments. 

If  it  is  eventually  accepted,  it 
may  prove  of  much  value,  as  all 
scientific  work  eventually  does, 
for  all  of  the  advances  in  the 
material  advantages  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization  may  be  traced 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
some  laboratory  of  research  in 
which  a  pioneer  has  discovered  a 
new  basic  principle. 


SALESMANSHIP 

The  most  successful  receptionist  forgets  that  she  is 
selling  and  the  customer  buying  and  makes  the  custom- 
er forget  that  he  is  being  sold.  She  acts  as  an  expert  and 
lends  her  knowledge  and  advice.  She  wins  the  con- 
fidence of  her  customer  by  her  sincere  effort  to  help 
him  choose.  When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  that's 
the  basis  of  real  salesmanship — helping  the  customer 
to  buy. 


i 
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A  NEW  DRESS  FOR 

THE  SUMMER  SEASON 


VV/'HEN  you  take  everything 
^  '  you  can  out  of  a  business  and 
put  nothing  back  into  it  you  can 
be  quite  certain  it  is  going  to  run 
down  at  the  heels  sooner  or  later. 

This  is  true  of  a  photographic 
studio  as  well  as  any  other  busi- 
ness. And  especially  is  it  true  of 
the  reception  or  sales  room  of  the 
studio. 

From  the  business  point  of  view 
this  is  the  most  important  part  of 
your  establishment.  It  is  here  that 
good  or  bad  impressions  are 
created  and  good  or  bad  impres- 
sions are  good  or  bad  advertise- 
ments. 

The  prospective  customer  very 
often  drops  into  a  studio  in  a 
"look-you-over"  frame  of  mind, 
and  if  the  sales  room  reflects  good 
taste,  the  atmosphere  is  cheerful 
and  the  personality  of  the  one  who 
presides  over  your  sales  is  a  pleas- 
ing personality  you  have  gone  a 
long  way  towards  making  sales. 

Probably  you  have  already 
heard  the  early  morning  "thump" 
"thump"  of  some  industrious  rug 
beater  to  remind  you  that  Spring 
is  here.  The  housewife  dreads 
cleaning  time,  but  she  has  the  sales 
instinct — she  is  selling  the  home 
idea  and  you  couldn't  persuade 
her  that  home  is  not  more  attrac- 
tive for  the  annual  cleaning  and 
brightening  and  renewing  process. 

One  of  your  most  necessary  re- 


newals is  that  of  display  prints. 
Get  rid  of  the  old  ones.  Sell  them, 
give  them  away  or  junk  them. 
Sometimes  it's  good  policy  to  give 
a  print  away  if  you  can't  sell  it. 
That  picture  of  the  president  of 
the  Commercial  Club  will  do  you 
more  good  in  the  club  rooms  than 
it  will  hanging  another  year  in  the 
studio.  Both  the  gift  and  the  pic- 
ture will  advertise  you. 

The  studio  furnishings  and  deco- 
rations should  reflect  good  taste. 
You  may  appreciate  a  harmonious 
decorative  scheme  but  not  be  able 
to  plan  one.  Then  employ  a  deco- 
rator who  has  the  ability. 

The  general  decorative  effect 
for  the  summer  season  should  be 
bright  and  cheerful  but  not  gaudy. 
Flowers  and  ferns  add  to  the  effect 
of  coolness  on  a  warm  day. 

There  should  be  special  rugs  for 
summer  and  at  least  a  few  special 
pieces  of  furniture  of  willow  or  a 
similar  material.  At  any  time  that 
new  furniture  is  purchased,  both 
beauty  and  utility  should  be  con- 
sidered. A  handsome  table  should 
not  be  a  mere  ornament.  It  should 
be  selected  with  the  idea  of  using 
it  for  the  display  of  samples — the 
customer  seated  on  one  side,  the 
receptionist  on  the  other. 

Great  quantities  of  samples  on 
display  are  confusing.  The  one 
making  the  sale  should  be  able  to 
lead  the  customer  to  the  selection 
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of  a  suitable  style  of  work  with  the 
least  possible  trouble  and  this  is 
not  possible  unless  the  one  selling 
has  control  of  the  samples  that  are 
to  influence  the  sale. 

Good  salesmanship  necessitates 
a  careful  classification  of  samples, 
each  classification  being  filed  in  a 
separate  portfolio  or  album.  Such 
an  arrangement  simplifies  selling. 

The  sermon  is  now  over — but  in 
all  seriousness,  a  little  sermonizing 
of  this  sort  is  good  for  all  of  us 
once  in  a  while.  We  get  into  ruts 


and  we  hate  to  spend  the  little 
money  that  will  get  us  out.  But 
once  it  is  spent  we  feel  better, 
business  is  better  and  our  invest- 
ment comes  back  to  us  with  inter- 
est. 

There  should,  however,  be  no 
need  of  taking  money  out  of  cur- 
rent earnings  for  studio  furnish- 
ing or  decorating.  If  you  charge 
off  a  certain  amount  each  year  to 
depreciation  and  make  a  separate 
fund  of  this  money  it  should  take 
care  of  all  your  renewals. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  THE 

AUSTRALIAN  WHO  MADE  THEM 


nPHIS  country  of  ours  is  so  very 
*■  big  and  self- centered  that  we 
are,  perhaps,  a  little  inclined  to 
overlook  that  Pacific  neighbor  of 
ours  away  down  in  the  Antipodes 
— Australia — the  place,  by  the 
way,  where  the  Anzac  boys  came 
from.  Yet  there  are  quite  large 
cities;  Sydney,  for  instance,  has  a 
population  of  very  nearly  a  mil- 
lion, and  her  patriotic  residents 
claim  they  have  the  finest  harbor 
in  the  world. 

So  much  for  the  place — now  for 
the  pictures  and  the  man  who 
made  them.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  this  month  in  publish- 
ing a  series  of  pictures  from  one  of 
the  studios  of  Sidney  Riley,  lo- 
cated in  Sydney  where  Mr.  Riley 
owns  three  studios  with  another 
in  Brisbane,  some  700  miles  to  the 
north. 


All  of  these  studios  are  success- 
ful because  they  cater  to  the  ever 
insistent  demand  for  sane  and 
sound  portraiture  of  first-class 
technique  devoid  of  freakishness 
of  any  kind.  In  a  word,  these 
studios  appeal  to  the  great  middle 
class  that  has  money  to  spend  and 
spends  it. 

In  the  principal  Sydney  studio 
Mr.  Riley  does  his  own  operating 
and  the  lot  of  prints  from  which 
we  have  made  our  selection  repre- 
sents the  everyday  output  of  this 
studio.  They  show  that  he  has  a 
sound  knowledge  of  his  business, 
the  portraits  being  of  exceptionally 
good  quality,  first-class  in  pose 
and  having  an  excellent  range  of 
gradation. 

Mr.  Riley  began  his  photogra- 
phic career  as  a  printer  but  be- 
lieving  in  his  own  capacity  for 
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handling  a  business  of  his  own 
started  out  some  twelve  years  ago 
with  the  smallest  imaginable 
capital.  To-day  he  probably  has 
one  of  the  largest  photographic 
businesses  in  Australasia. 

Possibly  his  success  has  been 
helped  by  the  fact  that  he  uses 
nothing  but  Eastman  materials. 
An  omniverous  reader,  he  seizes 
every  worth-while  improvement 
put  out.  All  of  his  negatives  are 
made  on  Eastman  Portrait  Film, 
his  prints  on  Artura  and  his  chem- 
icals are  always  Eastman  Tested 
Chemicals. 


One  would  not  expect  a  man  so 
far  away  to  be  so  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  American  photo- 
graphic progress.  But  Mr.  Riley 
already  uses  the  Eastman  Dif- 
fusing Disks  and  American  Spot 
Lights. 

He  has  been  kind  enough  to  tell 
us  that  Studio  Light  is  a  book  that 
is  much  sought  after  by  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity  of  Australia  and 
we  feel  quite  sure  that  our  Ameri- 
can readers  will  find  inspiration 
in  the  examples  of  Mr.  Riley's 
work  which  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  permit  us  to  publish. 


CALL  MAIN  245 


\/'0U  will  notice  that  in  the  ad- 
*  vertisement  for  your  studio  on 
page  26,  the  telephone  number  is 
given.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
the  idea,  of  course,  but  it's  a  point 
worth  remembering.  It  makes  it 
just  so  much  easier  for  the  reader 
to  "make  that  appointment  to- 
day." 

You  have  heard  the  expression 
"the  tired  business  man"  scores  of 
times  and  recognize  the  truth  that 
lies  beneath  it.  How  about  "the 
tired  customer"?  Besieged  as  he  is 
from  all  sides  by  people  who  want 
him  to  buy  this  thing  and  that,  he 
becomes  a  bit  wearied  and  the 
matter  of  effort,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, counts.  Make  it  as  easy  for 
him  as  you  can — even  to  such  a 
trifle  as  your  telephone  number. 


And  then  who  answers  the  tele- 
phone.'^ Has  she  a  pleasant  voice .'^ 
Her  voice  ought  to  sound  the  way 
a  smile  looks.  Her  manner  of 
course  is  courteous  and  helpful. 
And  her  memorandum  pad  and 
pencil  are  right  beside  the  instru- 
ment so  that  anything  she  ought 
to  remember  she  will.  She  knows 
the  prices  so  that  she  can  quote 
them  intelligently.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  discourage  a  possible  cus- 
tomer is  to  be  forced  to  say  "Wait 
a  minute,  please"  and  find  the 
boss  to  find  the  answer.  About 
that  time  the  possible  customer 
decides  he  will  pay  his  Country 
Club  dues  rather  than  have  his 
portrait  made.  "Wait  a  minute, 
please"  acts  as  a  cold  shower  on 
the  sale. 
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The  person  who  answers  the 
telephone  ought  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  facts  so  that  the  information 
the  customer  wants  will  be  im- 
mediately forthcoming. 


Outside  of  your  camera,  there  is 
no  more  important  item  in  your 
studio  than  the  telephone.  It  has  a 
lot  to  answer  for — and  it's  the  way 
it's  answered  that  counts. 


MAKING  A  SALE  LIKE 

MAKING  A  PHOTOGRAPH 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  selling 
'^^"  problems  has  come  to  be  so  es- 
sential to  the  photographer  who  is 
making  photographs  for  sales  pro- 
motion that  we  were  not  at  all 
surprised  to  see  in  the  A.  S.  C. 
Bulletin  the  following  sales  lesson 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Lead- 
beater,  photographer  for  the 
American  Seating  Company  of 
Chicago. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  AN  ORDER 
(No  Camera  Needed) 

EXPOSURE— To  make  a  Pho- 
tograph, like  many  other  things, 
certain  rules  must  be  adhered  to. 
The  Salesman  exposing  his  samples 
must  make  sure  that  he  exposes 
enough  or  it  will  not  make  an  im- 
pression; neither  should  it  be  so 
much  that  the  customer's  mind 
will  become  confused  and  no  one 
object  will  stand  out  from  the  rest. 
The  right  exposure  at  the  right 
angle  will  create  an  impression, 
which  must  then  be  developed. 

DEVELOPING— For  develop- 
ing, a  combination  of  chemicals 
must  be  used.  So  must  the  sales- 
man use  a  combination  of  person- 


ality and  intelligence  that  he  may 
inspire  confidence  in  his  customer 
while  in  the  dark  room — which  is 
not  a  ghostly  place  but  simply  a 
room  shutting  out  all  light  except 
that  which  deals  with  the  impres- 
sion already  made.  This  impres- 
sion he  develops  until  he  brings 
out  all  the  detail,  and  then  when 
it  stands  out  good  and  clear  puts 
it  into  the  hypo  that  it  may  be- 
come fixed. 

When  this  is  done  you  can 
come  out  into  the  open.  All  other 
things  will  not  change  that  which 
you  now  have. 

PRINTING— This  is  done  by 
transferring  the  impression  you 
have  created  to  a  paper  which  is 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
case  it  is  an  order  blank. 

FINISHING— Is  quite  simple  if 
the  exposure  has  been  right,  the  de- 
veloping carried  to  the  right  point, 
and  the  printing  carried  out  in  de- 
tail that  the  customer  may  know 
just  what  he  is  getting,  then  he 
will  put  his  "John  Henry "  on  the  or- 
der and  you  have  the  work  finished. 

The  delivery  is  up  to  the  com- 
pany, who  have  competent  help 
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and  will  take  care  of  that  end  of  it. 
CAUTION-The  exposures  may 
vary,  but  the  developing  is  the 
one  important  factor.  You  some- 
times have  to  mix  a  little  brains 
with  the  other  ingredients,  but 
remember  to  shut  out  all  the  light 
except  that  which  centers  on  your 


subject.  Sometimes  the  style  of 
printing  is  changed,  but  the  results 
are  the  same.  The  finished  product 
cannot  be  obtained  without  effort. 
Concentiate  along  these  lines.  If 
you  are  not  successful  change  your 
vocation.  We  cannot  all  be  pho- 
tographers. 


EYE  GLASS  LENSES  THAT  MAKE 

TROUBLE  FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OOONER  or  later  someone  is 
^  going  to  come  into  your  studio 
to  have  some  portraits  made  and 
when  your  printer  makes  the 
proofs  the  subject  is  going  to  have 
a  couple  of  black  eyes. 

This  is  stating  the  effect  before 
the  cause  but  if  it  serves  to  get 
your  attention  we  are  quite  sure 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  cause 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  avoid 
the  trouble. 

The  black  eyes  will  be  caused 
by  your  sitter  wearing  a  pair  of 
eye  glasses  or  spectacles  the  lenses 
of  which  have  been  made  from 
Crookes  glass.  The  lenses  may 
seem  to  be  perfectly  transparent 
or  they  may  have  only  a  slight 
smoky  color.  They  will  not  be 
amber  colored — in  fact  will  not 
have  sufficient  color  to  make  you 
take  notice  of  them  but  they  will 
very  likely  produce  the  result 
we  have  mentioned  above. 

Now  for  the  cause. 

Sir  William  Crookes  who  in- 
vented the  Crookes  Tube  invented 


this  glass  primarily  for  the  use  of 
laboratory  workers  who  might  of 
necessity  be  exposed  to  the  very 
disturbing  effects  of  ultra-violet 
rays  which  are  an  invisible  con- 
stituent of  light. 

The  Crookes  lenses  absorb  ultra- 
violet and  as  the  ultra-violet  in 
sunlight  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  eye  strain  or  fatigue 
Crookes  lenses  are  being  recom- 
mended by  opticians  to  people 
who  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
time  out  in  the  open  in  bright 
light,  on  the  water,  motoring,  etc. 

As  a  photographic  film  or  plate 
is  especially  sensitive  to  ultra- 
violet rays  you  can  readily  see 
that  if  a  sitter  is  wearing  these 
glasses  the  light  reflected  into  the 
camera  from  all  of  the  face, 
except  that  part  directly  back  of 
the  eye  glasses,  will  contain  the 
ultra-violet  while  the  light  re- 
flected from  the  eyes  through  the 
eye  glasses  will  be  minus  the  ultra- 
violet. So  the  eyes  will  seem  to  be 
under-exposed. 
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The  effect  will  be  very  much  the 
same  as  if  the  sitter  were  wearing 
tinted  glasses.  Crookes  lenses  are 
made  in  two  grades,  A  and  B,  the 
A  glass  having  practically  no  color 
at  all  and  the  B  glass  just  the 
slight  smoky  appearance  we  have 
mentioned. 

If  you  encounter  a  subject  wear- 
ing the  A  lenses  you  may  not 
notice  the  effect  in  your  negative, 
especially  if  you  use  artificial 
light  for  negative  making.  But  if 
your  sitter  wears  the  B  lenses, 
look  out  for  trouble.  The  most 
simple  remedy  is  another  pair  of 
lenses  which  the  sitter  usually 
owns. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
these  Crookes  lenses  also  absorb 
infra-red  rays  which  are  found  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum 
from  the  ultra-violet  and  which 
are  also  invisible. 

These  rays  are  given  off  largely 
by  hot  metals  or  glass  and  often 


cause  defective  sight,  especially 
among  glass  blowers,  in  the  form 
of  cataracts  on  the  eyes.  The 
Crookes  lenses  offer  the  necessary 
preventive  measure  to  safeguard 
the  workers'  eyes.  So  they  are 
another  of  the  results  of  scientific 
research  that  are  proving  a  great 
blessing  to  humanity. 

The  Crookes  glass  absorbs  the 
ultra-violet  and  infra-red  rays  be- 
cause of  metallic  oxides  and  ni- 
trates that  are  used  in  making  the 
glass.  One  of  the  most  common  of 
these  is  Nickel  Oxide,  there  being 
several  different  formulae,  all  pro- 
ducing very  much  the  same  effects. 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning, 
however,  the  thing  that  will 
interest  the  photographer  most  is 
the  way  these  eye  glass  lenses  will 
act  as  filters  when  a  subject  is 
being  photographed.  Keep  this  in 
mind  and  ask  your  sitter  if  he  is 
wearing  Crookes  lenses  if  you  are 
at  all  in  doubt. 


Study  the  advertising  pages  of  good  magazines 
and  you  will  find  examples  of  a  new  and  dis- 
tinctive style  of  commercial  photograph  that  is 
being  made  to  sell  merchandise.  They  are  what 
we  would  termy  portraits  of  merchandise.  You 
can  make  them  and  you  can  sell  them. 
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KNOW  YOUR  COMPETITION  AND 

ADVERTISE  TO  OVERCOME  IT 


T^HE  one  thing  which  will  prob- 
^  ably  do  more  than  all  else  to 
awaken  photographers  to  the  need 
for  concentrated  sales  efforts  is  a 
realization  of  what  constitutes  the 
photographers'  competition. 

It  is  not  the  other  photographer. 

It  is  every  other  merchant  who 
has  any  thing  to  sell  that  is  no 
more  of  a  necessity  than  photo- 
graphs. 

And  the  reason  the  other  mer- 
chant is  getting  a  fair  amount  of 
business — more  business  possibly 
than  the  photographer  is  getting 
— is  because  he  is  advertising  to 
convince  the  public  that  of  all  the 
little  refinements  and  luxuries  of 
life,  the  thing  he  sells  will  be  most 
satisfying  and  will  give  the  great- 
est pleasure. 

There  is  no  use  denying  that 
there  has  been  a  slump  following  a 
long  period  of  unusual  prosperity. 
When  the  peak  of  prosperity  was 
reached  it  found  every  man  in 
every  walk  of  life  at  least  a  little 
more  able  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life. 

When  the  slump  came  it  was 
felt  most  in  districts  where  there 


was  the  greatest  unemployment 
of  labor.  There  was  an  immediate 
tightening  of  purse  strings,  how- 
ever, among  all  classes  and  in  all 
localities. 

It  became  necessary  to  preach 
optimism — to  talk  business  as 
usual  in  order  to  make  business  as 
usual.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  confidence  that  such  adver- 
tising created.  Some  photogra- 
phers kept  everlastingly  at  it  and 
were  rewarded  by  almost  normal 
business. 

The  point  we  want  to  bring  out 
is  that  conditions  are  fast  becom- 
ing normal  in  our  business  world. 
More  men  are  being  employed 
every  day  and  the  photographers' 
competition  is  exerting  every 
effort  to  make  up  for  a  lean  year 
by  making  1922  a  fat  one. 

The  only  thing  that  will  meet 
this  competition  is  advertising.  If 
photographers  can't  do  it  singly 
they  can  do  it  iu  groups.  They  are 
all  in  the  same  boat,  not  compet- 
ing with  one  another  but  with 
every  merchant  who  advertises 
anything  but  necessities.  So  let's 
advertise  photographs. 


The  man  who  looked  at  your  display,  saw  what  he 
wanted  and  then  walked  away  is  probably  still  won- 
dering: ''How  much  do  they  cost.'' 


i 


I 
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The  Memorial  Day 
memorial — a  photo- 
graph of  Grandfather 
and  Doris. 

Photographs  made  at 
our  studio  are  more 
than  the  ordinary  run 
of  pictures— they  are 
intimate,  personal 
portraits. 


Call    Main    245    and 

arrange  for  an 

appointment 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 


Line  Cut  No.  298.    Price  30  Cents 


THHE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  limit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be    a    case   of    first    come    first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
your  order  in  first.  E.  K.  CO. 
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ELON 


Its  purity  accounts  for  the  quality 
of  the  prints  it  produces,  its  devel- 
oping energy  and  the  number  of 
prints  it  will  develop. 


We  make  it — we  know  it's  right 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers* 
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To  weigh  easily — to  measure  easily 
and  correctly 


Eastman  Studio 
Scales 

A  two-pan  scale  of  ex- 
treme accuracy,  in  two 
models — for  avoirdupois 
and  for  metric.  A  sliding 
weight  on  a  beam  does 
away  with  small  loose 
weights.  Larger  weights 
from  50  grains  to  2  ounces 
— from  5  to  60  grams. 
Bearings  of  hardened 
steel. 

Specify  whether  avoirdu- 
pois or  metric  system  scale 
is  wanted. 


Eastman   Visible 
Graduates 

A  strong  and  accurately 
moulded  graduate  on 
which  the  graduations 
are  indicated  by  black 
opaque  markings  that  are 
permanent.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  over 
other  graduates  because 
the  opaque  markings  are 
always  plainly  visible  in 
any  light.  The  Visible 
Graduate  will  be  found 
a  great  convenience  in 
dark-room  work. 


The 

Price 

2  oz. 

.   $  .30 

4  oz. 

.       .40 

8oz. 

.        .50 

16  oz. 

.        .80 

32  oz. 

.      1.00 

The  Price 

Eastman  Studio  Scale     $4.50 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers'* 
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The  best  large  portraits  are  those  made 
on  the  paper  that  is  best  suited  to  por- 
trait enlarging: 

EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT  BROMIDE 


The  large  prints  duplicate  the  quality 
and  effect  of  the  contact  prints.  The 
surfaces  are  pleasing,  the  tone  is  rich 
and  the  re-developed  prints  are  qf  a 
beautiful  carbon-brown  color. 


D  White  Rough  Matte       E  Buff  Rough  Matte 
D  White  Rough  Lustre      E  Buff  Rough  Lustre 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


AU  Dealers' 
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F.&S.  Commercial  Camera 


8x10 
Bellows 
Capacity 
42  Inches 


11  xl4 
Bellows 
Capacity 
54  inches 


A  camera  of  wide  adaptability — suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Double  swing-back  and  extreme  rising  and  lowering  front,  an  extension 
bed  divided  into  four  interchangeable  sections,  and  other  adjustments 
necessary  to  equip  the  commercial  photographer  for  every  class  of  work. 


F.&S.  Banquet  Camera 


7x17 


12x20 


For  large  indoor  gatherings  as 
well  as  general  outdoor  group 
or  view  work,  the  F.&S.Banquet 
Camera  is  specially  suited.  Its 
unique  adjustments  enable  the 
photographer  to  include  a  large 
indoor  group  and  to  photograph 
those  close  to  and  below  the 
camera  without  distortion. 
Graduated  scales  enable  the 
operator  to  keep  the  optical  axis 
of  the  lens  centered  on  the  plate, 
avoiding  bad  perspective. 


See  them  at  your  Stock  House  or  send  for  catalogue 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Department       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE 
HORIZONTAL  EXCELLO 

For  4  X  6,  5  X  7  and  8x10  trinrinried  horizontal  prints. 

In  style  and  makeup  it  is  the  same  stocks  and  finishes 
as  that  popular  easel  folder— THE  EXCELLO. 

Colors — Olivetoneand  Browntone  shades. 
Prices  range  from  $11.00  to  $18.50. 

It  gives  a  new  "slant"  to  horizontal  pictures.  Be  sure 
you  have  it  on  your  sales  counter. 

Sample  for  six  2c  stamps 

ASK  FOR  SAMPLE  OFFER  NO.  6000 


TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 
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When  you  specify 


ELON 


You  specify  every  desirable  qual- 
ity that  a  developing  agent  can 
have,  and  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. There  is  but  one  Elon. 


We  make  it — ive  know  it's  right 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers* 
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THE  NEW  PAPER  FOR  DISTINCTIVE  PORTRAITURE 


"p\ISTINCTIVE,  best  describes 
^^^  the  unusual  characteristics 
of  texture,  tone  and  quality  in 
this  new  paper.  It  imparts  that 
atmosphere  of  quahty;  that  in- 
tangible something  that  helps  to 
give  individuality  to  the  portrait. 
It  is  different  yet  not  too  different 
— distinctive  but  not  bizarre.  And 
it  has,  too,  that  other  and  more 
specific  charm  of  perfectly  ren- 
dered tone  values,  from  brilliantly 
transparent  shadows  to  sparkling 
highlights — a  quality  that  appeals 
to  one's  sense  of  technical  perfec- 
tion. It  is  truly  a  paper  for  the 
most  distinctive  portraiture. 

Vitava  Etching  Brown  is  a 
paper  producing  beautiful  warm 
tones  by  direct  development — a 
warmth  of  tone  that  can  be  con- 
siderably increased  by  a  slight 
variation  of  the  developer.  Its 
speed  is  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  other  papers  used  for  contact 


printing,  adapting  it  either  to  slow 
enlarging  or  contact  printing. 

It  is  coated  on  a  fine  grained 
double  weight  paper  stock,  the  B 
White  and  K  Buff  having  a  smooth 
semi-matte  surface  while  the  D 
White  and  H  Buff  have  a  medium 
rough  surface  with  a  slight  lustre. 

Vitava  Athena  is  a  paper  of  nor- 
mal speed  and  is  made  in  two 
surfaces.  The  surface  which  has 
been  designated  as  "Old  Master" 
makes  this  the  most  distinctive  of 
all  papers  for  high  grade  portrai- 
ture. It  is  a  surface  that  is  difficult 
to  describe;  that  reminds  one  of 
those  beautiful  old  hand- made  pro- 
ducts of  the  early  paper  makers.  It 
is  rough  yet  its  roughness  in  no 
way  detracts  from  its  quality  or  de- 
tail rendering.  It  is  a  paper  that 
will  put  a  distinctive  note  of  indi- 
viduality into  your  best  portraits. 

Vitava  Athena  in  the  Old  Mas- 
ter surface  is  furnished  only  in 
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double  weight  stock  and  in  two  ing  of  portrait  prints  for  purposes 

colors :  M  Ivory  White  and  0  Buff.  of  reproduction. 

Vitava    Athena,    Glossy,    is    a  Vitava  Athena  Glossy  is  coated 

high    grade   single  weight  paper  on  single  weight  white  stock  and 

having  a  long  scale  of  gradation  is  furnished  in  two  degrees  of  con- 

which  makes  it  parallel  portrait  trast.   F  2  is  for  normal  negatives 

papers  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is  and  F  3  for  negatives  which  re- 

a  paper  for  the  highest  type  of  quire    a    paper   of   slightly  more 

commercial  work  or  for  the  mak-  contrast. 

The  sizes  and  prices  of  Vitava  papers  are  as  follows: 

•yiTAA/TV 
ETCHING  BROWN— DOUBLE  WEIGHT 

B  White  Smooth        D  White  Rough 
K  Buff  Smooth  H  Buff  Rough 

SIZES  DOZEN        }/2  GROSS         GROSS 

3|x  5^  Cabinet $1.40  $2.50 

4    X  5 1.40  2.50 

4    X  6 1.50  2.80 

4ix  6^ 2.05  3.50 

4  X  8  $  .45  2.45  4.30 

5  X  7 45  2.50  4.40 

5  X    8 50  2.80  5.00 

6  X    8 65  3.45  6.25 

6|x    8| 75  4.05  7.50 

6  xlO 80  4.60  8.45 

7  X    9 80  4.70  8.75 

7^x    9| 90  5.25         10.00 

7  X  11   1  00  5.95         11.25 

8  X  10 1  00  5.95         11.25 

8  X  12 1  25  7.20         13.55 

9  X  11   1  25  7.20         13.75 

10  X  12 1.50  8.75         16.90 

9    X  14  1   85  9  65         18.15 

11  xl4 2  00         11.55  21.90 

12x15 2.25         13.25  25.90 

12  X  17 2  80    15.20  29.15 

14  X  17 3  00    17.50  33.75 

14  X  18 3.35    18.45  35.65 

16x20 4  00        23.15  45.00 

17x20 4.25        24.85  48.75 

18    x22 5.00        29.40  57.50 

20    x24 6.00        35.00  68.75 

10-foot  rolls  (20  in.  wide),  per  roll 2 .  25 

10-foot  rolls  (40  in.  wide),  per  roll 4 .  50 

10-yard  rolls  (20  in.  wide),  per  roll 5 .  85 

10-yard  rolls  (40  in.  wide),  per  roll 11 .70 
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ATHENA— DOUBLE  WEIGHT 

M  White  Old  Master  Surface     0  Buff  Old  Master  Surface 

SIZES                                                            DOZEN      3^   GROSS  GROSS 

3|x    5^  Cabinet $1.55  $2.75 

4x5 1.55  2.75 

4x6 1.65  3.10 

4ix    6§ .           2.25  3.85 

4  X    8 $  .50          2.70  4.75 

5  X    7 50          2.75  4.85 

5  X    8 55          3.10  5.50 

6  X    8 70          3.80  6.90 

6|x    8^ 85          4.45  8.25 

6  X  10 90           5.05  9.30 

7  X    9 90          5.15  9.65 

7^x    9^ 1.00          5.80  11.00 

7  X  11   1.10          6.55  12.40 

8  X  10 1.10           6.55  12.40 

8  X  12 1.40          7.90  14.90 

9  X  11   1.40          7.90  15.15 

10  X  12 1.65       '   9.65  18.60 

9    xl4 2.05         10.60  19.95 

11  xl4 2.20         12.70  24.10 

12x15 2.50         14.60  28.50 

12  X  17 3.10         16.70  32.05 

14    X  17 3.30         19.25  37.15 

14    X  18 3.70        20.30  39.20 

16  x20  4.40         25.45  49.50 

17  x20  4.70        27.35  53.65 

18  x22 5.50        32.35  63.25 

20    x24 6.60         38.50  75.65 

10-foot  rolls  (20  in.  wide),  per  roll 2.50 

10-foot  rolls  (40  in,  wide),  per  roll 4 .  95 

10-yard  rolls  (20  in.  wide),  per  roll 6.45 

10-yard  rolls  (40  in.  wide),  per  roll 12 .  90 


ATHENA— SINGLE  WEIGHT 

F  2  White  Glossy        F  3  White  Glossy 

SIZES                                                            DOZEN     14,    GROSS  GROSS 

8}  X    5\  Cabinet $1 .  10  $  2.00 

4    X    5 1.10  2.00 

4  X    6 1.25  2.25 

4ix    6§ 1.65  2.80 

4x8  $  .35           1.90  3.40 

5  X    7 35          2.00  3.50 

5    X    8 40          2.25  4.00 
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VITAVA  ATHENA  GLOSSY— (Continued) 

SIZES                                                                     DOZEN       }4  GROSS  GROSS 

6  X    8 50          2.75  5.00 

6|x    8h 60           3.25  6.00 

7  X    9 65           3.75  7.00 

7^x    9^ 75          4.25  8.00 

7  X  11 80          4.75  9.00 

8  X  10 80          4.75  9.00 

9  X  11    1.00           5.75  11.00 

10  X  12 1.20          7.00  13.50 

11  X  14  1.60          9.25  17.50 

12  X  15 1.80         10.85  20.70 

14    X  17 2.40         14.00  27.00 

16  x20 3.20         18.50  36.00 

17  X  20 3.40        20.00  39.00 

18  X  22 •. 4.00         23.50  46.00 

20    x24 4.80         28.00  55  00 

10-foot  rolls  (20  in.  wide),  per  roll 1 .  90 

10-foot  rolls  (40  in.  wide),  per  roll 3 .  80 

10-yard  rolls  (20  in.  wide),  per  roll 5 .00 

10-yard  rolls  (40  in.  wide),  per  roll 10 .  00 

THE  HIGH  SPOTS  OF  THE 

KANSAS  CITY  CONVENTION 


A  NOTHER  National  Conven- 
'^^^  tion  has  passed  into  history 
and  despite  the  fact  that  many 
thought  it  came  at  a  time  when 
photographers,  especially  commer- 
cial photographers  were  too  busy 
to  leave  their  studios,  the  attend- 
ance was  very  good.  The  entire 
registration  was  estimated  by  the 
secretary  to  be  about  1350. 

Flood  conditions  also  had  a 
bearing  on  attendance.  One  cara- 
van of  forty  automobiles  had  been 
planned  by  Texas  photographers 
but  the  trip  had  to  be  given  up 
because  the  roads  in  the  flooded 
section  were  impassable.  There 
was  not  a  large  representation  of 
eastern    photographers    but    the 


north,  south  and  central  states 
were  very  well  represented.  And 
of  c'ourse  the  manufacturers  came 
from  everywhere. 

The  plan  of  holding  all  of  the 
meetings,  lectures  and  demon- 
strations in  a  theatre  in  the  morn- 
ing and  having  the  exhibits  open 
only  in  the  afternoon  had  dis- 
tinctive advantages  and  worked 
out  very  satisfactorily.  When 
there  were  lectures  and  demon- 
strations at  the  theatre  everyone 
was  there.  And  in  the  afternoons 
the  photographer  could  visit  the 
exhibition  hall  and  feel  sure  that 
he  was  not  missing  any  part  of  the 
program. 

As    an    inducement    to    have 
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everyone  at  the  theatre  on  time 
each  morning,  coupons  were  hand- 
ed to  all  those  who  entered  the 
theatre  before  9:30.  A  drawing 
was  then  held  and  four  prizes 
were  awarded,  two  to  ladies  and 
two  to  gentlemen.  These  daily 
awards  for  punctuality  assured  a 
good  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  each  morning  session. 

Both  the  meetings  and  exhibits 
attracted  a  good  attendance,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
plan  will  be  continued  at  future 
conventions. 

The  great  Kansas  City  Con- 
vention Hall  was  filled  with  the 
manufacturers'  exhibits  and  the 
over-flow  extended  into  the  cor- 
ridors. The  decorative  scheme  was 
Japanese,  the  booths  being  con- 
structed of  bamboo.  Japanese 
lanterns  and  parasols  added  the 
necessary  touch  of  color  and  the 
entire  scheme  harmonized  with  the 
decorations  of  the  tea  garden 
where  charming  girls  in  bright 
colored  kimonas  served  tea  each 
afternoon. 

The  Eastman  booth  was  espe- 
cially attractive  this  year  and  it 
held  the  big  attraction  for  pho- 
tographers in  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  portraiture  and  com- 
mercial work  on  the  new  Vitava 
papers  which  are  described  on 
another  page. 

The  prints  were  shown  in  large 
albums  and  these  were  displayed 
on  tall  racks  which  placed  the 
prints  on  a  level  with  the  eye.  The 
albums  were  illuminated  by  con- 


cealed lights  and  the  arrangement 
was  unusually  attractive. 

Judging  by  the  interest  shown 
in  this  one  exhibit  Vitava  was  an 
immediate  favorite.  The  Etching 
Brown  was  shown  both  in  contact 
prints  and  enlargements  and  the 
quality  and  tone  of  the  prints 
were  very  pleasing.  The  Old 
Master  surface  of  Vitava  Athena 
added  distinction  to  an  excellent 
exhibit  of  portraits,  and  because 
of  its  unique  surface  attracted  the 
most  favorable  comment  among 
portrait  photographers. 

An  excellent  collection  of  com- 
mercial work  was  shown  on  the 
Vitava  Athena  Glossy  and  the 
quality  of  this  paper  immediately 
appealed  to  those  who  have  always 
wanted  a  glossy  paper  of  more 
than  the  usual  quality. 

But  interest  did  not  drop  off 
with  the  exhibit  of  new  papers. 
The  Portrait  Film  exhibit  was  the 
most  remarkable  collection  of 
negatives  and  positives  that  has 
ever  been  shown  at  a  convention. 
There  was  a  positive  for  every  neg- 
ative shown,  and  the  big  film  ex- 
hibit covered  almost  every  class 
of  photographic  work. 

There  were  examples  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  home  portraiture, 
studio  portraiture,  startling  arti- 
ficial and  sunlight  effects,  fashion 
studies,  interiors  and  a  great 
variety  of  commercial  subjects 
which  were  unusual  and  attractive. 
It  was  an  exhibit  that  gave  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  quality  and 
superiority  of  film  for  every  class 
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WINNING  PRINT  BY  THOS.  O'CONNOR, 

R.  R,  Donnelly  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 


of  subject  which  the  photographer 
might  encounter. 

We  heard  one  photographer  say : 
"It's  impossible — negatives  were 
never  made  with  such  quahty. 
Yet  here  they  are,  so  I  guess  there 
is  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do — 
use  film".  And  just  when  one  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  the 
finest  negatives  in  the  country  had 
been  put  into  that  exhibit,  it  was 
completely  changed  and  an  entire- 
ly new  lot  of  negatives  and  posi- 
tives was  displayed. 

There  was  also  an  exhibit  of 
studio  apparatus,  an  8  x  10  Pro- 
jection Printer  in  operation,  and 


the  improved  model  of  the  East- 
man Print  Washer. 

The  big  picture  exhibits  were 
arranged  in  the  corridors  at  either 
side  of  the  main  hall  and  were  of 
unusual  interest.  The  work  shown 
had  all  been  passed  upon  before  it 
was  hung,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  foreign  exhibits,  of 
which  there  were  quite  a  number. 

The  Trophy  Cup  was  won  for 
the  second  time  by  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  Association. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
commercial  exhibit  this  year  was 
the  group  of  pictures  competing  for 
the  National  Biscuit  Co.  prize  of 
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).00,  offered  for  the  best 
advertising  picture  of  Uneeda 
Biscuits.  The  prize  was  awarded  to 
Thos.  O'Connor  of  R.  R.  Donnelly 
&  Sons  Co.,  Chicago.  There 
were  a  number  of  excellent 
pictures  in  the  competition  but 
Mr.  O'Connor's  picture  was  se- 
lected because  of  its  simplicity  of 
composition,  its  photographic 
quality  and  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  it  pictured  crackers  with 
an  appeal  to  one's  appetite.  Abels 
cup  for  the  best  collection  of 
commercial  photographs  was  won 
by  Manning  Bros,  of  Detroit. 

The  demonstrations  at  the  Cen- 
tury Theatre  by  Will  Towles, 
O.  C.  Conkling,  H.  W.  Keedy, 
Chas.  Aylett,  T.  T.  Higgason, 
Martin  Schweig,  and  W.  M.  Wade 
were  all  of  them  interesting  and 
instructive  as  were  also  the 
lectures  by  Harry  Wills,  Mrs. 
Leah  Moore,  Howard  D.  Beach 
and  the  demonstration  of  the 
furnishing  of  a  reception  room  by 
Ross  Crane  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago. 

In  the  Commercial  Section 
there  were  demonstrations  and 
lectures  by  W.  E.  Dobbs,  H. 
Hesse,  Harry  Devine,  Howard 
Webster,  J.  C.  Abel,  and  others. 
We  couldn't  be  in  two  places  at 
once  and  some  of  the  demonstra- 
tions or  lectures  escaped  us  but 
they  were  all  of  them  good. 

There  was  also  enough  enter- 
tainment to  liven  things  up  and 
make  everyone  have  a  good  time. 
It  began  with  the  reception  and 


dance  Monday  evening  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  week. 

On  Tuesday  evening  "A  Trip 
Through  Filmland"  was  shown  at 
the  theatre  followed  by  an  enter- 
tainment  by   the   M.   V.    P.   A. 

The  Ladies'  Luncheon  Wednes- 
day noon  at  the  Muehlebach  was 
followed  by  an  automobile  tour 
of  Kansas  City's  boulevards.  The 
ladies  were  the  guests  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Bureau.  The 
Grand  Annual  Banquet  and 
Dance  at  the  Baltimore  Thursday 
evening  was  a  grand  success,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  little  in- 
formal dinner  parties  during  the 
week  which  were  very  enjoyable. 

The  weather  was  fine,  the  ar- 
rangements good,  the  Kansas  City 
photographers  hospitable,  the  ex- 
hibits large  and  varied  and  the 
program  an  educational  one. 

The  officers  worked  hard  and 
deserved  the  praise  they  received 
for  a  very  successful  convention. 
The  choice  of  a  convention  city 
for  next  year  as  well  as  the  date  of 
the  convention  has  been  left  to 
the  incoming  Board  of  Officers 
and  will  be  announced  later. 

The  officers  elected  for  1923  are. 
President,  A.  H.  Diehl,  Sewickley, 
Pa.,  First  Vice-President,  Clar- 
ence Stearns,  Rochester,  Minn., 
Second  Vice  President,  W.  H. 
Koehne,  Chicago,  Third  Vice- 
President,  Mabel  Cox  Surdam, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Treasurer,  Alva 
Townsend,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  John 
Garabrant  of  N.  Y.  Chairman  of 
the  Commercial  Section. 
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THE  ANSWER  OF 

THE  HUNDREDTH  MAN 


A  SK  the  question,  "What  do 
'^^^  you  sell?"  of  a  hundred  pho- 
tographers and  ninety-nine  of 
them  will  answer  "Photographs." 

This  is  the  answer  given  by  the 
hundredth  man: 

"I  sell  sentiment,"  he  stated,  "I 
sell  an  idea,  a  hope,  a  vision,  a 
comfort;  I  sell  beauty,  longing, 
love  and  friendship:  I  sell  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  and  human 
relations. 

"The  most  successful  clothing 
salesman  does  not  attempt  to  sell 
a  man  a  palm  beach  suit.  He  sells 
him  coolness  and  comfort  for  the 
hot  days  which  are  to  come. 

"The  most  successful  optome- 
trist does  not  attempt  to  sell  a 
man  a  pair  of  spectacles.  No  man 
ever  wanted  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
He  sells  him  good  vision,  freedom 
from  headaches. 

"The  most  successful  shoe  sales- 
man does  not  try  to  sell  a  man 
shoes.  He  sells  him  foot  comfort, 
freedom  from  aching  arches,  burn- 
ing bunions  or  painful  corns. 

"It  is  not  the  article  that  the 
most  successful  merchant  stresses; 
it  is  the  happiness  which  will  arise 
from  the  possession  of  it. 

"So  I  do  not  sell  pictures.  Of 
course,  pictures  are  what  I  de- 
liver, and  money  what  I  take  in 
exchange  for  them,  but  my  effort 
is  not  to  sell  the  thing,  but  that  for 
which  the  thing  stands,  that  which 


comes  from  the  possession  of  it. 

"In  my  advertising  I  direct  my 
appeal,  not  to  the  cupidity  of  those 
who  might  be  interested  in  getting 
the  greatest  amount  of  surface  of 
photograph  and  mount  for  the 
least  number  of  dollars.  Nor  yet 
do  I  appeal  to  the  human  desire  to 
get  something  for  nothing,  by  at- 
tempting to  persuade  a  prospect 
that  in  my  studio  and  mine  alone 
can  she  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
art  for  the  least  amount  of  money. 

"Instead,  I  stress  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  photograph 
taken.  To  those  who  have  parents 
I  address  my  talk  along  familiar 
but  no  less  potent  lines  of  filial 
love.  We  all  love  our  fathers  and 
mothers.  We  all  hope  to  keep  them 
with  us  for  many,  many  years. 
When  they  have  gone  the  final 
step  of  the  journey  we  look  bark 
upon  the  days  when  tli(.\  were 
ours.  If  we  have  a  fine  piclure  of 
'Dad'  as  he  was  when  he  was 
healthy  and  happy,  or  'Mom'  as 
she  was  when  we  were  just  grow- 
ing up,  we  get  a  great  deal  of  real 
joy  in  just  looking  at  them. 

"I  inherited  my  business  from 
my  father.  In  my  reception  room 
is  a  life-size,  oil  tinted  photograph 
of  the  founder  of  my  business.  I 
honestly  find  his  pictured  face  an 
inspiration,  and  I  see  to  it  that 
my  customers  never  forget  that 
the  name  over  the  door  is  two 
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generations  old  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  first  of  us  still  holds 
sway.  And  many  and  many  are 
the  fathers  and  mothers  that 
younger  sitters  have  brought  to 
me,  influenced,  I  verily  believe,  by 
nothing  more  diflScult  for  me  to 
put  into  their  minds  than  my  own 
joy  in  this  faithful  representation 
of  the  'Dad'  I  loved. 

"Mothers  can  be  sold  things  for 
their  children  that  they  won't  buy 
for  themselves.  'Keep  your  babies 
always  with  you,  even  while  they 
grow  up'  is  a  far  more  potent  sales 
argument  for  baby  pictures  than 
mere  pride  in  baby's  pulchritude. 
Selling  a  mother  a  group  of  her- 
self and  her  children  to  send  to 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  for  the 
old  home  is  forty  times  easier  than 
selling  her  a  photograph  of  a  group 
to  have  around  the  house. 

'"Keep  her  with  you  in  the 
graduation  dress — keep  him  with 
you  in  his  cadet  uniform'  is  a  more 
powerful  appeal  to  a  father  than 
advertising  'good  photographs  of 
your  girl  and  boy,  so  and  so  many 
dollars  per  dozen.'  Father  isn't 
interested  in  photograpfis.  He  is 
interested  in  his  young  hopeful. 
Sell  the  sentiment,  not  the  thing; 
it's  easier  and  far  more  profitable. 

"When  people  get  married 
about  the  first  thing  they  think 
of  is  a  picture.  Why.^  Because  they 
visualize  a  long  life  together  and 
want  to  look  back  and  see  them- 
selves as  they  were  the  day  they 
began  it.  Brides,  perhaps  have 
feminine  pride  in  their  beauty  in 


the  wedding  gown,  or  the  style  of 
the  gown,  but  there  is  usually  that 
sentiment  of  wishing  to  preserve 
for  their  later  years  their  appear- 
ance on  what  they  regard  as  their 
happiest  day.  All  photographers 
know  this,  yet  comparatively  few 
realize  that  what  is  true  then  is 
true  on  anniversaries  of  a  wedding. 
To  send  a  letter  to  a  couple  mar- 
ried ten  years  ago,  who  were  pho- 
tographed in  my  studio,  is  easy. 
To  talk  in  that  letter  about  the 
photograph  I  want  to  make,  its 
style,  price,  artistry,  is  foolish.  I 
direct  such  a  letter  wholly  to  sen- 
timent: I  ask  them  to  remember, 
not  the  picture  I  made,  but  the 
picture  for  which  they  sat  ten  years 
ago.  And  I  suggest  a  new  one  on 
this  tenth  anniversary;  I  talk 
about  their  interest  in  comparing 
the  pictures,  and  I  let  price  and 
style  severely  alone.  In  other 
words,  I  sell  them  sentimental 
values  in  a  new  photograph;  they 
sell  themselves  style  and  prices 
when  they  come  down  to  be  pic- 
tured. 

"A  most  profitable  department 
of  my  business  is  the  making  of 
photographic  miniatures.  I  get 
fifty  dollars  each  for  them,  and 
they  are  real  works  of  art.  But  I 
never  sell  them  as  such.  I  get  a 
great  many  orders  regardless  of 
the  high  price,  simply  on  the  sen- 
timental value  of  the  little  colored 
photograph. 

"Sentiment — it  is  one  of  the 
great  moving  springs  of  humanity. 
The  photographer  who  does  not 
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realize  that  in  its  power  of  appeal 
lies  his  greatest  sales  argument, 
is  overlooking  a  great  deal  of 
business.  I  am  well  aware  that 
many  photographers  follow  the 
well- beaten  path  of  trade  and  di- 
rect all  their  advertising,  both 
printed  and  verbal,  to  quality,  to 
artistry,  to  convenience  of  loca- 
tion, ease  and  speed  of  making  the 
picture,  promptness  of  delivery 
and  so  on.  They  are  competing 
in  the  open  market  with  silk  and 
jewelry,  talking  machine  records 
and  gloves,  motor  cars  and  toilet 
preparations,  all  sold  by  the  same 


methods.  That  they  succeed  is 
true;  but  how  much  of  the  success 
is  in  spite  of,  rather  than  because 
of,  their  methods  I  could  not  say. 
I  do  say,  however,  and  most  em- 
phatically that  the  most  lasting, 
the  most  growing  and  the  most 
profitable  success  is  founded  upon 
selling,  not  the  photograph,  but 
the  sentiment  for  which  it  stands, 
the  love  which  it  evokes,  the  pleas- 
ant memory  which  it  recalls." 

This  was  the  answer  of  the 
hundredth  man.  Are  you  such,  or 
is  your  number  somewhere  from 
one  to  ninety-nine.'^ 


YOUR  BUSINESS  AS  SEEN 

FROM  THE  OUTSIDE 


pEOPLE  who  earn  their  livings 
''■  by  photography,  who  spend 
practically  all  their  time  in  photo- 
graphic studios,  who  actually 
think  and  live  photography,  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  public 
knows  as  much  about  the  inside  of 
the  studio  as  they  do.  Because 
they  are  so  thoroughly  familiar 
with  everything  connected  with 
portraiture,  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  people  outside  are 
equally  well  informed. 

This  is  a  mistake  and  photog- 
raphers should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  remedy  it.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  who  ought  to 
be  photographed — but  they  will 
not  go  into  a  studio  because  the 


very  idea  is  hateful  to  them.  These 
people  will  tell  you  that  they  can- 
not bear  the  thought  of  having 
their  heads  screwed  up  in  a  head- 
rest, their  arms  and  legs  twisted 
into  all  sorts  of  unnatural  shapes, 
and  to  be  told  to  look  pleasant  and 
stare  into  a  lens  that  looks  as 
formidable  as  a  6- in.  gun. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  sitters 
come  into  studios  fully  believing 
that  they  are  going  to  endure  that 
sort  of  thing.  You  cannot  blame 
them.  They  have  not  been  think- 
ing, reading  and  talking  photog- 
raphy during  the  past  ten  years; 
they  have  been  interested  in  other 
things;  they  do  not  know  that  a 
great  change  has   been  made  in 
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photographic  methods  and  that 
sitters  are  not  now  tortured  as 
they  were  the  last  time  they 
visited  a  studio.  Photographers 
have  never  told  them  of  these 
changes. 

The  attractiveness  of  the 
modern  studio  has  never  been 
presented  to  them.  Many  photog- 
raphers' advertising  still  speaks  of 
"skilled  operators,"  "modern  ap- 
paratus," and  "up-to-date  instru- 
ments"— talk  that  suggests  sur- 
gery and  gives  readers  "the 
shivers." 


What  a  busy  time  photog- 
raphers would  have  during  the 
next  seven  months  if  every  person 
in  the  country  who  hasn't  been 
photographed  for  ten  years  could 
be  induced  to  give  a  sitting  before 
the  end  of  1922.  It  would  be  easier 
to  accomplish  if  people  were  aware 
of  the  attractions  of  the  modern 
studio ;  if  they  were  convinced  that 
the  old  torture  chambers  had  been 
abolished  and  that  it  was  now  just 
as  enjoyable  to  go  to  a  studio  as  to 
go  to  any  well  regulated  business 
establishment. 


IF  YOU  MAKE  LARGE  PRINTS 

YOU  WILL  SELL  LARGE  PRINTS 


OOME  photographers  do  quite  a 
^good  business  in  enlargements, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  who  do  not  make  half-a- 
dozen  in  three  months.  One  man 
will  tell  you,  with  a  happy  smile, 
that  enlargements  bring  in  a  big 
part  of  his  profits  and  another  will 
tell  you,  with  a  doleful  counten- 
ance, that  enlargements  won't  sell. 
You  will  often  find  the  two  types 
in  the  same  town,  appealing  to  the 
same  public.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  their  trade  is  governed 
by  their  own  particular  views. 

When  some  men  want  to  make 
an  enlargement  they  have  to  clean 
a  window,  move  some  old  hypo 
barrels,  make  a  new  reflector, 
rig  up  an  improvised  easel,  mix  up 


some  special  developer  and  do 
several  other  things,  before  they 
can  make  a  start.  They  are  the 
men  who  cannot  possibly  do  much 
business  in  enlargements. 

The  men  who  look  upon  en- 
largements simply  as  large  prints, 
however,  and  are  prepared  to 
make  their  pictures  by  projection 
any  size  their  customers  may  re- 
quire— whose  work-rooms  are 
equipped  for  this  class  of  business 
and  can  turn  out  large  projection 
prints  just  as  easily  and  quickly 
as  contact  prints — these  are  the 
men  who  do  the  brisk  business  in 
enlargements. 

There  is  no  reason  to  continue 
calling  a  print  an  enlargement 
simply  because  it  is  larger  than 
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the  negative  from  which  it  is 
made.  It  is  much  better  to  call  it  a 
print  made  by  projection.  As  soon 
as  photographers  get  accustomed 
to  this  idea,  they  will  increase 
their  business  enormously. 

And  it  is  often  said  that  it's  a 
poor  rule  that  won't  work  both 
ways.  We  recently  heard  of  a 
commercial  photographer  who 
made  a  large  portion  of  his  prints 
by  projection  with  the  Eastman 
Projection  Printer. 

Instead  of  mentioning  projected 
prints,  however,  he  showed  con- 
tact prints  for  proofs  and  with  a 
rubber  stamp  marked  the  back  of 
the  print  about  as  follows:  "This 
is  a  reduced  proof,  made  this  size 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
economy.  The  prints  we  will  de- 
liver will  be  11  X  14  inches  in  size." 
It  was  just  another  way  of  getting 
away  from  the  idea  of  enlarge- 
ments and  the  photographer  found 
it  very  satisfactory. 

There  really  does  not  need  to  be 
an  excuse  for  projected  prints, 
however,  for  if  they  are  properly 
projected  on  a  paper  of  good  qual- 


ity they  will  be  the  equal  of  con- 
tact prints  and  will  sell  as  readily. 

As  to  the  psychology  of  selling 
large  prints  from  small  negatives 
there  is  little  need  for  study.  In 
our  exhibit  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion we  displayed  a  number  of 
projected  prints,  about  9  x  15 
inches  in  size,  made  on  Vitava 
Etching  Brown  paper.  They  were 
nicely  mounted  as  one  would 
mount  prints  made  by  contact  and 
practically  every  photographer 
who  saw  them  asked  if  they  were 
contact   prints    or   enlargements. 

The  public  will  judge  a  print  as 
it  appears.  If  it  is  a  projected 
print  it  is  just  as  good  and  as 
lasting  and  as  satisfactory  as  any 
other  print. 

The  advantage  of  the  projected 
print  from  the  selling  point  of 
view  is  that  you  can  sell  one  or 
two  or  three  of  these  prints,  in 
addition  to  your  regular  order, 
and  make  an  excellent  profit  and 
your  charge  can  approximate 
that  made  for  duplicate  orders 
for  that  size  of  print. 

Why  not  sell  large  prints? 


In  the  April  Studio  Light  an  error  was  made 
in  the  price  of  The  New  Vogue  folder  in  the 
Taprell  Loomis  advertisement.  This  is  cor- 
rected in  the  advertisement  on  page  32. 
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Children  change,  but 
photographs  of  the 
children  never  grow  up . 

Summer  is  the  ideal 
time  for  photographs 
of  the  youngsters. 
With  school  out  of  ses- 
sion there  is  time  in 
plenty  to  plan  for  a 
sitting. 


Phone  Main  245 
for  an  appointment 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 


Line  Cut  No.  «99.  Price,  30  cents. 


'T'HE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  limit  this  oflFer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be   a   case   of   first   come    first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
your  order  in  first.  E.  K.  CO. 
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The  man  who  wants  quahty, 
who  knows  quahty  and  who 
gets  quahty  is  the  man  who 
uses 


RTORH 


The  paper  without  a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers* 
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The  print  on 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Retains  that  dehcate  modehng  of 
hght  and  shade — that  fine  separa- 
tion of  tonal  values  that  char- 
acterize the  carefully  made  contact 
print.  The  sepia  tones  are  especially 
rich  in  quality. 

Colors — White  and       Surfaces — Rough  Matte 
Buff  Stock  and  Rough  Lustre 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers* 
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Eastman  View  Cameras  No.  2 

5x7  61^x83^  8x10  7x11 

Cameras  that  are  built  for  service  but  are 
handsome  in  design  and  finish.  They  have  every 
adjustment  of  practical  value,  large  front 
boards,  bellows  supports  and  a  sliding  tripod 
block  for  centering  the  weight  of  the  camera 
over  the  tripod.  Both  dark  and  light  mahogany 
finishes.  See  them  at  your  Stock  House. 

Prices,  Including  Excise  Tax 

Eastman  View  Camera      5x7      6>^  x  8>^      8x10      7x11 

No.  2  with  carrying  case 

and  one  Eastman  Plate 

or  Portrait  Film  Holder     $42.00      $44.75       $46.50    $50.75 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers* 
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The  Century  Studio  Outfit 

No.  9A 


Portraiture  is  a  fine  art  that 
calls  for  the  maximum  of 
artistry  combined  with  the 
highest  efficiency  in  mechan- 
ical equipment. 

The  new  No.  9A  Century 
Studio  Outfit  with  its  easy, 
smooth  and  positive  action ; 
its  simplicity  and  dignity  of 
design;  its  general  efficiency 
and  its  handsome,  dark  red  mahogany  finish,  is  the  most 
practical  and  desirable  outfit  for  any  photographic  studio. 

Century  Studio  Outfit  No.  9 A  complete  consists  of  an  8  x  10  Cen- 
tury Studio  Camera  No.  9A,  with  Sliding  Ground  Glass  Carriage 
No.  9A,  one  8x10  —  5x7  Reversible  Adapter,  one  8x10  and  one 
5x7  Eastman  View  Plate  or  Portrait  Film  Holder  and  the  Century 
Semi-Centennial  Stand  No.  1  A.  Price, $140.25 


See  it  at  your  Stock  House 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Department       ROCHESTER,  N .  Y. 
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See  this  folder — 

We  know  you  will  like  it 


THE  NEW  VOGUE 

An  easel  style  inslip  folder. 
For  3^  X  5  and  4x6  oval  or  square  prints. 

Design  is  a  highly  polished  raised  embossed  effect  —  new. 
The  extra  insert  gives  a  firm  support  when  folder  is  placed  on  display 
Priced  at  $9.50  and  $10.50  per  100. 

If  you  feature  easel  styles  you  need  this  folder  — 
it's  different  —  it  adds  a  touch  of  life  and  sparkle 
to  your  display  for  this  class  of  work,  particularly 
so  for  school  pictures. 

Samples  of  both  colors  for  five  2c  stamps. 

ASK  FOR  SAMPLE  OFFER  NO.  6002 


TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 
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There  s  a  lifetime  of  service 
in  each  one  of  them 


EASTMAN 
METAL  TRIMMERS 

Buy  an  Eastman  Metal  Trimmer  and  you  buy  an 
instrument  of  such  substantial  construction  and  depend- 
able accuracy  that  you  are  assured  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Furnished  in  three  sizes  with  metal  beds  ruled  with 
white  lines  in  one-half  inch  squares.  Accurate  brass  rules. 

The  Price 

No.  10  -  10  inch  blade  and  rule $15.00 

No.  15  -  15  inch  blade  and  rule 20.00 

No.  20  -  23  inch  blade  and  rule 25.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers' 
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KNOW  YOUR  FIXING  BATH 

KEEP  DOWN  TEMPERATURES 


TT  is  important  for  the  photog- 

rapher  to  know  that  proper  pre- 
cautions are  being  taken  with  his 
work  in  hot  weather.  Aside  from 
any  monetary  loss,  his  reputation 
is  at  stake. 

He  cannot  afford  to  have  nega- 
tives or  prints  spoiled  much  less 
have  prints  deteriorate  after  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  his  customers. 

The  workman  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  blot  on  his  reputation  be- 
cause of  carelessness  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the 
chemicals  that  go  together  to 
make  such  an  important  solution 
as  a  fixing  bath. 

A  fixing  bath  may  be  ruined  if 
it  is  allowed  to  become  warm,  so 
it  is  important  that  the  workman 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  ordinary 
acid  fixing  bath,  especially  during 
the  hot  summer  months. 

The  Acid  Fixing  Bath  is  recom- 


mended because  there  is  no  better, 
cleaner- working  fixing  bath  for 
developing- out  papers.  And  there 
is  no  one  photographic  solution 
that  is  more  abused.  As  a  result 
a  large  portion  of  the  photog- 
rapher's hot  weather  troubles  can 
be  traced  to  the  fixing  bath, 
though  they  are  often  blamed 
upon  perfectly  good  material. 

The  purpose  of  the  acid  fixing 
bath  is  to  keep  the  print  hard  and 
firm;  to  stop  development;  to  pre- 
vent developer  stains  and  to  fix 
the  print.  It  will  do  all  of  these 
things  if  it  is  properly  com- 
pounded, is  in  good  condition  and 
not  exhausted. 

One  of  the  principal  fixing 
troubles  is  caused  by  an  exhausted 
bath.  And  exhausted  baths  are 
often  used  because  they  remain 
clear  even  after  they  have  been 
used  for  as  many  prints  as  the 
hypo  in  the  solution  can  be  de- 
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pended  upon   to  fix  thoroughly. 

Sixty-four  ounces  of  acid  fixing 
bath  should  never  be  used  for 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  two 
gross  of  cabinet  prints  which 
would  be  approximately  six  dozen 
8  X  10  prints. 

The  only  way  to  be  certain  is  to 
chalk  up  the  number  of  prints  a 
given  amount  of  bath  will  fix  and 
then  chalk  up  the  number  of 
prints  as  they  go  into  the  bath.  A 
slate  or  a  pad  of  paper  attached  to 
the  wall  over  the  fixing  bath 
facilitates  keeping  an  accurate 
check  on  the  condition  of  the 
bath.  Make  up  a  fresh  fixing  bath 
as  soon  as  the  one  you  are  using 
nears  the  danger  point,  which 
should  be  while  the  bath  is  still 
perfectly  clear. 

This  is  really  important  as  the 
bath  will  not  fix  prints  thoroughly 
after  the  hypo  has  reached  the 
point  of  exhaustion  caused  by 
fixing  the  full  number  of  prints 
specified  above.  This  applies  to  all 
developing-out  papers. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
an  improperly  fixed  print.  You 
usually  learn  of  the  injury  too  late 
to  make  amends.  The  print  may 
look  all  right  when  you  deliver  it 
to  your  customer  but  later  on  its 
weakness  develops.  The  high- 
lights yellow  first  and  if  it  has  had 
very  little  fixing  the  entire  print 
may  discolor. 

There  are  many  causes  of  fixing 
bath  troubles  and  to  avoid  them 
one  should  begin  by  properly 
compounding  the  bath.  The  easy 


way  to  make  an  acid  fixing  bath 
is  to  make  up  a  stock  solution  of 
hardener  and  then  to  make  a 
fresh  fixing  bath  for  every  batch  of 
prints  or  for  every  day's  work. 
Stock  Solution   of  Hardener 

Water 80  ozs. 

Sodium  Sulphite(E.K.Co.)  16  ozs. 
Acetic  Acid  (28%  pure)  .  48  ozs. 
Powdered  Alum  .      .16  ozs. 

Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the 
order  named. 

In  all  formulas  it  is  important 
to  dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the 
order  named  but  it  is  especially 
important  in  making  the  hardener 
solution. 

If  the  alum  is  added  to  the  dis- 
solved sulphite  before  adding  the 
acid,  a  precipitate  of  aluminum 
sulphite  is  formed  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  into  solution  again. 

Be  sure  the  sodium  sulphite  is 
thoroughly  dissolved,  then  add 
the  28%  acetic  acid  and  then  the 
alum.  Some  photographers  prefer 
to  dissolve  their  chemicals  sepa- 
rately and  then  to  combine  them 
but  in  combining  such  solutions 
the  acid  should  always  be  added  to 
the  sulphite  before  the  alum. 

To  make  a  fixing  bath,  thor- 
oughly dissolve  16  ounces  of  hypo 
in  64  ounces  of  water,  and  when 
sure  that  the  hypo  is  dissolved, 
add  8  ounces  of  the  above 
hardener. 

If  the  hypo  is  not  thoroughly 
dissolved  the  addition  of  the 
hardener  is  likely  to  make  the 
bath  milky.  If  the  bath  is  milky  it 
is  an  indication  that  sulphur  has 
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been  released,  and  with  sulphur 
released  the  solution  becomes  a 
toning  as  well  as  a  fixing  bath. 

The  addition  of  any  acid  (with 
the  exception  of  sulphurous)  to 
plain  hypo  will  release  sulphur. 
Alum  will  do  the  same  but  not  in 
the  presence  of  acetic  acid  and 
sodium  sulphite. 

The  alum  is  the  hardening 
agent,  the  acetic  acid  the  clearing 
agent  and  arrestor  of  development 
and  the  sodium  sulphite  in  com- 
bination with  acetic  acid  is  the 
preservative.  The  bath  serves 
three  purposes  and  the  chemicals 
used  are  dependent  upon  one 
another  and  their  proper  com- 
bination to  produce  the  three  re- 
sults and  at  the  same  time  retain 
their  balance  until  the  fixing 
property  of  the  bath  is  exhausted. 

Few  of  us  stop  to  think  of  the 
very  complicated  chemical  action 
of  this  apparently  simple  bath  and 
as  a  result  it  is  greatly  abused.  But 
it  is  worth  even  further  study  if 
the  best  and  most  permanent 
prints  are  to  be  secured. 

Prints  could  be  developed, 
rinsed  in  a  short  stop  and  clearing 
bath  of  acetic  acid,  fixed  in  a  plain 
hypo  bath  and  hardened  in  an 
alum  bath.  But  the  acid  fixing 
bath  shortens  the  operation  and 
does  the  work  better  and  more 
economically. 

The  chemical  action  of  sodium 
sulphite  and  acetic  acid  in  pre- 
venting the  release  of  sulphur 
from  the  sodium  hyposulphite  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  any  sulphur 


which  is  formed  combines  with 
the  sulphite  to  again  form  hypo. 
In  fact  hypo  is  prepared  com- 
mercially in  this  way  by  boiling 
together  sodium  sulphite  and 
sulphur. 

If  sulphur  has  already  been  pre- 
cipitated in  the  fixing  bath,  how- 
ever, further  addition  of  sodium 
sulphite  will  not  dissolve  or  re-form 
it  into  hj^po.  This  is  because  a  cold 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  is  only 
capable  of  dissolving  sulphur  at 
the  exact  time  it  is  released  from 
hypo,  when  it  is  in  a  very  finely 
divided  form.  So  it  is  important 
that  there  be  sufficient  pure  sul- 
phite in  the  solution  at  all  times. 

Aside  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
hypo,  practically  all  of  the  trouble 
encountered  with  the  acid  fixing 
bath  is  due  to  the  releasing  of 
sulphur  and  its  consequent  action 
on  the  print  that  is  being  fixed. 

Sodium  sulphite  that  is  impure, 
that  is  old  or  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  will  contain  con- 
siderable sulphate,  which  has  no 
action  as  a  preservative.  Even  the 
purest  sulphite  will  oxidize  if  left 
exposed  to  the  air.  If  such  soda  is 
used  in  making  a  bath  and  it  l)e- 
comes  milky  it  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  suflicient  pure  sulphite.  Sodium 
Sulphite  (E.K.  Co.)  is  98%  pure, 
but  like  an  inferior  sulphite  it  will 
lose  some  of  its  purity  by  oxida- 
tion if  the  bottle  is  left  open  to  the 
action  of  the  air. 

Sodium  sulphite  oxidizes  more 
readily  in  solution  than  in  its  dry 
form,    so    the    stock    solution    of 
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hardener  should  be  kept  in  a 
bottle  tightly  corked  and  the  pre- 
pared fixing  bath  poured  into  a 
bottle  or  jug  if  it  is  in  condition  to 
use  a  second  time. 

Oxidation  will  destroy  an  acid 
fixing  bath  that  has  never  been 
used  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  an 
open  tray  for  some  time. 

In  hot  weather  a  bath  will  be- 
come warm  and  release  sulphur, 
even  though  it  has  been  properly 
prepared,  which  is  another  argu- 
ment for  the  making  of  fixing 
baths  only  for  immediate  use. 

The  first  important  thing  in  hot 
weather  is  to  be  sure  the  print  is 
thoroughly  fixed.  The  next  is  to  be 
sure  it  is  thoroughly  washed. 
Prints  should  be  kept  separated  in 
the  wash  water  in  warm  weather, 
especially  as  the  fixing  solution 
must  be  eliminated  from  the 
gelatine  emulsion  quickly  and 
thoroughly. 

If  prints  lie  matted  together  in 
warm  water  they  may  begin  to 
tone  in  spots  where  water  does  not 
reach  the  emulsion.  If  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  water  before  the 
hypo  has  been  entirely  eliminated 
that  portion  of  the  print  contain- 
ing hypo  may  turn  brown  after 
the  prints  have  been  laid  out  to 
dry,  or  even  after  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  your  customers  and  the 


chemicals  left  in  the  emulsion  are 
acted  upon  by  the  light  and  air. 

Acetic  acid  (28%  pure)  is 
specified  in  our  formulas  because 
the  fixing  bath  requires  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  a  weak  acid 
and  28%  is  the  proper  strength. 
A  stronger  acid  should  not  be 
used.  Acetic  acid  (28%  pure)  can 
be  secured  at  any  photographic 
stock  house.  If  you  depend  upon  a 
local  source  of  supply  and  can 
only  secure  glacial  acetic  99% 
pure,  this  can  be  used  but  only 
after  it  has  been  properly  diluted. 
To  make  a  28%  solution  add  3 
ounces  of  99%  acid  to  8  ounces  of 
water.  Do  not  add  99%  acid  to  a 
fixing  bath  under  any  conditions. 

If  you  know  the  action  of  the 
acid  fixing  bath,  keep  it  as  near 
a  temperature  of  65°  F.  as  pos- 
sible and  take  the  other  pre- 
cautions we  have  mentioned  to 
prevent  sulphurization,  you  will 
never  have  any  trouble  in  making 
permanent  prints  even  in  the 
hottest  weather.  And  with  a  stock 
solution  of  hardener  it  is  certainly 
easy  to  make  a  fresh  bath  when- 
ever needed. 

The  expense  is  not  in  discarding 
an  old  bath  and  making  a  fresh 
one — it  is  in  using  the  old  bath, 
spoiling  prints,  losing  time  and 
material  and,  possibly,  customers. 


The  Liberty  Bell  went  broke  advertising^ 
and  became  a  curiosity  almost  at  once. 
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NOT  HOW  MUCH  BUT 

HOW  LITTLE  RETOUCHING 


T  ESS  retouching?  Yes,  one  sees 
^^  considerably  less  retouching 
of  portraits  today  than  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago." 

"But  why?"  asked  the  old 
timer.  "Has  photography  changed 
or  has  the  public  become  less 
susceptible  to  flattery?" 

"Both,"  we  replied. 

The  fact  is,  the  photographer 
has  been  doing  a  lot  of  teaching 
— quite  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
and  the  public  has  been  learning 
quite  a  bit  from  motion  pictures, 
magazine  illustration,  rotogravure 
and  directly  from  the  work  of  the 
photographer. 

Diffusion  in  portraiture  has  also 
played  a  part  in  reducing  retouch- 
ing as  has  also  proof  retouching  as 
done  by  many  photographers. 
And  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that 
these  influences  have  changed  the 
public's  idea  of  what  a  finished 
portrait  should  be,  for  portrait 
photography  is  more  truthful 
today  than  it  has  been  since  the 
negative  made  retouching  possible. 

People  like  to  be  flattered  just 
as  much  as  ever  but  they  do  not 
like  to  see  the  means  by  which 
flattery  is  produced.  They  do  not 
like  to  see  and  have  others  see 
that  a  portrait  has  been,  so 
changed  that  well  known  char- 
acteristics have  been  made  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

A  photographer  recently  cited  a 


case  where  it  was  impossible  to 
please  a  woman  with  some  wonder- 
fully fine  portraits  because  she 
had  seen  proofs  which  showed  a 
facial  blemish.  It  was  removed, 
but  she  knew  it  had  been  there 
and  was  not  satisfied.  Different 
negatives,  slightly  diffused  and 
with  very  slight  proof  retouching, 
were  extremely  satisfactory  be- 
cause she  believed  the  first  proofs 
greatly  exaggerated  the  defect. 

To  look  at  those  pictures  in  the 
old  family  album  one  would  im- 
agine grandfather  didn't  have 
more  than  a  half  dozen  wrinkles, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  good 
old  face  was  full  of  them.  And  he 
didn't  mind  them  either. 

Today  portraits  of  grandfathers 
are  full  of  the  character  lines  we 
have  learned  to  love.  We  soften 
them  slightly  because  they  are 
never  as  sharp  in  nature  as  the 
sharp  cutting  lens  defines  them. 
But  we  leave  them  all  in  the 
picture  and  our  portrait  has  flesh 
texture — it  lives. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation 
may  lead  the  retoucher  to  be  slow 
in  giving  up  old  ideas  of  retouch- 
ing, but  they  must  go.  It  is  far 
better  to  spread  his  time  over  a 
great  many  negatives — to  proof- 
retouch  everything^  rather  than 
over- retouch  the  few  negatives 
from  which  prints  are  ordered. 
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In  the  new  generation  of  re- 
touchers that  is  coming  on  it  is 
important  to  teach  how  little  re- 
touching will  do  rather  than  how 
much  can  be  done.  In  accomplish- 


ing this  the  modeling  of  the  face 
will  be  preserved  and  the  portrait 
will  be  full  of  character  and  it's 
character  that  really  makes  the 
portrait   interesting  and   lifelike. 


A  SILVER  COIN  IN  A  COTTON  PURSE 


TN  my  attic  at  home  there  is  a 

toy  trunk,  covered  with  cow- 
hide— a  little  old  trunk  that  my 
grandfather  made  for  my  mother 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  And  in 
this  little  old  trunk  there  is  a 
purse  completely  covered  with 
bright  Indian  beads.  It  is  made  of 
a  plain  cotton  material,  and  very 
well  made  too,  and  was  bought 
from  an  Indian  as  a  present  for 
my  mother  about  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago. 

These  keepsakes  have  always 
been  very  dear  to  me  but  just  now 
they  have  an  entirely  new  mean- 
ing. I  expect  to  prove  something 
by  them. 

A  photographer  has  written  me 
that  he  has  been  told  that  Portrait 
Film  negatives  will  deteriorate 
and  lose  their  good  printing 
quality  in  about  a  couple  of  years 
because  film  base  is  absorbent. 
Also  that  glass  plate  negatives 
will  not  lose  their  quality  because 
glass  is  not  absorbent. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  gela- 


tine is  very  absorbent  but  the 
gelatine  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  as  both  plates  and  films 
are  coated  with  gelatine.  And 
there  is  nothing  for  the  film  base 
to  absorb  but  the  gelatine  and 
silver  and  atmosphere. 

We  know  that  film  base  hasn't 
absorbed  anything  in  thirty  years 
for  we  have  perfect  film  negatives 
that  old.  But  we  really  ought  to 
go  back  before  the  time  of  film 
base  and  the  only  way  to  do  that 
is  to  see  what  action  cotton  has 
had  on  silver  because  film  base  is 
made  from  cotton. 

I  know  there  is  an  old  silver 
coin  in  that  old  purse  so  when  I  go 
home  tonight  I  am  going  to  see  if 
the  cotton  material  has  absorbed 
that  silver  coin. 

If  I  find  that  it  has,  I  don't 
know  that  I  will  even  trust  glass 
again.  I  think  I  will  go  back  to  tin 
types  for  I  saw  an  old  tin  type  of 
myself  the  other  day,  made  when 
I  was  a  child,  and  the  silver  image 
was  all    there  as    good  as    ever. 


When  YOU  influence  the  customer  in  her  choice  of 
proofs,  compliment   her  on  her  good  judgment. 
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THE  EASTMAN 

SAFELIGHT  LAMP 

T^HE  printing-room  or  dark- 
room  light  should,  above  all 
things,  be  safe  and  be  convenient, 
and  these  two  requirements  are 
combined  with  a  wide  range  of 
usefulness  in  the  new  Eastman 
Safelight  Lamp. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustra- 
tion the  lamp  may  be  attached  to 
a  drop  cord  as  it  is  fitted  with  a 
plug  that  will  screw  into  any  or- 
dinary electric  socket. 

In  the  printing  or  enlarging 
room  it  is  especially  convenient, 
as  a  lamp  is  needed  that  will  throw 
its  light  into  the  developing  or 
fixing  trays.  The  side  light  is  more 
suitable  for  viewing  negatives  that 
are  being  developed,  but  even  for 
this  purpose  the  new  lamp  may  be 
made  to  answer  as  it  may  readily 
be  screwed  into  a  wall  socket. 

As  its  more  general  usefulness 
is  in  the  printing- room,  however, 
it  is  regularly  equipped  with  a 
Series  00  Wratten  Safelight.  This 
fits  into  a  groove  in  the  bottom  of 
the  metal  body,  the  open  end  of 
the  groove  being  closed  with  a 
light-tight  metal  door  after  the 
Safelight  has  been  inserted. 

The  inside  of  the  lamp  body  has 
high  reflecting  surfaces  insuring 
the  greatest  amount  of  light  that 
can  be  used  with  safety. 

The  Eastman  Safelight  Lamp 
diflFers  from  Wratten  Safelight 
Lamps  in  that  the  light  is  direct. 


For  this  reason  a  Mazda  bulb  of 
from  10  to  15  watts  should  be  used. 
With  the  Series  00  Safelight  the 
light  is  perfectly  safe  for  all 
ordinary  developing- out  papers. 

The  Series  0  Safelight  should 
be  used  for  fast  developing-out 
or  bromide  papers,  or  lantern  slide 
plates;  the  Series  1  for  ordinary 
plates  or  films.  Series  3  for  pan- 
chromatic plates  or  films. 

The  5x7  Wratten  Safelights 
are  interchangeable  and  are  fur- 
nished in  any  series  at  75  cents 
each.  Unless  otherwise  specified, 
however,  the  Series  00  is  furnished 
with  the  lamp. 

There  are  a  great  many  uses  for 
this  handy  little  lamp,  in  the 
printing- room,  the  bromide-room, 
over  dark-room  sinks  or  fixing 
tanks,  in  the  amateur  finishing 
dark-room,  or  for  general  dark- 
room illumination.  The  price  is 
$3.00— at  your  dealer's. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  THE  PICTURES 
—A  WESTERNER 


nPHERE  is  always  something 
*  refreshing  and  likeable  about 
"Westerners".  They  are  a  broad- 
minded,  open-handed,  take-you- 
at-your-face- value  type,  originally 
"Easterners",  to  be  sure,  but  with 
roving  or  adventuresome  natures 
which  took  them  west. 

And  once  settled  in  that  beauti- 
ful country  beyond  the  plains  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  ever  pry 
them  loose  and  get  them  east 
again. 

They  are,  above  all  things,  pro- 
gressive. The  man  who  made  the 
pictures  used  in  our  illustrations 
this  month  is  especially  so.  Mr.  O. 


L.  Markham,  after  a  short  appren- 
ticeship in  Illinois,  entered  the 
commercial  and  scenic  business 
for  himself  and  traveled  through 
the  west  for  ten  years  doing  com- 
mercial, railroad  and  cirkut  pho- 
tography. 

Eight  years  ago  his  work  carried 
him  to  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
fishing  was  good  in  the  surround- 
ing country  so  he  decided  to  settle 
and  open  a  portrait  studio.  A  good 
place  to  fish  must  be  a  good  place 
for  business.  And  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  mention  that  his  re- 
ception-room door  bears  the  notice 
that  he  closes  early  Saturday 
afternoons  during  the  trout  fishing 
season . 

But  Mr.  Markham  was  not,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a 
portrait  photographer.  He  had 
merely  made  up  his  mind  to  be. 

So,  as  he  himself  says,  with 
some  very  ordinary  post  cards  and 
small  mounted  pictures  in  his  dis- 
play cases  he  was  discovered  by 
an  Eastman  demonstrator  wlio 
quickly  sensed  his  abilit,\ . 

All  demonstrators  arc  I'liiida- 
mentally  alike,  and  given  the  op- 
portunity and  a  little  encourage- 
ment they  will  work  their  heads 
oflF  to  help  a  photographer  do 
better  work,  and  by  so  doing  be- 
come successful. 

Mr.  Markham  tells  us  that  this 
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one  hammered  home  as  many  of 
the  rules  of  good  negative  making 
as  he  could  assimilate.  Then  for 
months  he  worked  day  and  night 
trying  out  the  demonstrator's 
lightings  on  his  wife  until  she  re- 
fused to  pose  for  him  after  eleven 
o'clock  at  night. 

By  keeping  persistently  at  it, 
however,  he  has  worked  his  way 
up  to  the  point  where  he  is  sharing 
the  very  best  class  of  trade  that  is 
to  be  had  in  Portland, 

Nothing  but  Eastman  Portrait 
Film  and  Artura  paper  are  used  at 
the  Markham  Studio,  because 
their  excellent  quality  and  uni- 
formity have  long  been  recognized. 
And,  doubtless,  if  Mr.  Markham 
had  his  way  he  would  suggest  the 
endowment  of  his  demonstrator 


friend  to  assist  aspiring  young 
photographers,  for  he  credits  to 
his  advice  the  success  he  has  made 
as  a  portrait  photographer. 

We  have  a  sneaking  idea  that 
the  demonstrator  may  also  have 
known  how  to  use  a  rod  and  reel 
as  well  as  a  camera  and  Portrait 
Film. 

Mr.  Markham  contends  that 
the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  a 
photographer's  progress  is  satis- 
faction and  contentment.  He  is 
never  satisfied  with  his  work  and 
never  wants  to  be.  Aside  from  this 
attitude,  which  encourages  a  con- 
stant striving  for  something  new 
and  better,  Mr.  Markham  be- 
lieves in  pleasing  every  customer 
by  giving  the  very  best  possible 
service. 


A  COMMERCIAL  EXHIBIT 


TN  addition  to  our  portrait  illus- 
*■  trations  we  are  reproducing 
three  prints  from  the  cup- winning 
group  of  commercial  photographs 
exhibited  by  Manning  Bros,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  at  the  recent  na- 
tional convention. 

The  group  included  six  beauti- 
ful sepia- toned  Portrait  Bromide 
prints  from  Portrait  Film  nega- 
tives. They  were  attractive  as 
beautiful  prints,  as  examples  of 


film  quality  as  well  as  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  photographer's  skill. 
There  were  many  excellent  ex- 
hibits of  commercial  work,  and 
they  were  exceedingly  difficult  to 
judge  because  of  the  great  diver- 
sity of  subjects  represented,  but 
in  the  judges'  opinions  there  was 
no  one  exhibit  that  was  more 
harmonious  or  generally  attrac- 
tive, at  the  same  time  of  consist- 
ently excellent  quality. 


It  is  the  season  when  everyone  who  can  lives 
outdoors.  Why  not  try  outdoor  portraiture? 
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WHAT  KEEPS  THE  GELATINE 

HARD— AND  WHY. 


TOURING  the  hot  summer 
^~^  months  difficulty  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  the  gelatine 
emulsions  of  negative  making 
materials  in  good  physical  con- 
dition during  developing,  fixing 
and  washing. 

It  is  natural  for  gelatine  to 
soften  and  melt  in  warm  water, 
and  while  the  manufacturer  can  so 
harden  gelatine  that  it  will  with- 
stand a  certain  amount  of  heat 
the  photographer  himself  must 
take  precautions  to  keep  the  gela- 
tine hard  and  tough. 

This  is  accomplished  by  using 
an  acid-alum  rinse  bath  between 
developing  and  fixing  and  a  harden- 
ing as  well  as  fixing  bath. 

Naturally  the  chemical  which 
produces  the  hardening  action  on 
the  gelatine  is  of  great  importance. 
Alum  has  the  property  of  shrink- 
ing and  tanning  the  gelatine  and 
it  accomplishes  this  result  most 
readily  when  it  acts  on  the  gela- 
tine.before  it  has  been  allowed  to 
swell  and  soften. 

For  this  reason  developers  should 
be  kept  as  nearly  at  a  temperature 
of  ^b°  F.  as  possible.  An  acid-alum 
rinse  bath  should  be  used  directly 
after  developing,  as  the  acid  neu- 
tralizes the  alkali  in  the  developer 
which  remains  in  the  print,  while 
the  alum  begins  the  hardening 
action  that  is  finished  in  the  fixing 
bath. 


The  two  most  common  forms  of 
alum  are  ammonium  alum  and 
potassium  alum.  Either  may  be 
labeled  "Powdered  Alum"  but 
there  is  considerable  difference  in 
their  action. 

Both  will  harden  gelatine  but  if 
alkali  from  the  developer  is  carried 
into  a  fixing  bath  containing  am- 
monium alum  and  it  becomes 
alkali,  ammonia  is  liberated  and 
negatives  that  are  being  fixed  will 
become  chemically  fogged.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  negative  is  de- 
stroyed and  poor  prints  are  the 
result.  For  this  reason  potassium 
alum  is  more  desirable. 

But  of  even  greater  importance 
is  the  strength  of  the  alum  that  is 
used.  All  of  the  alum  that  is  sold 
under  the  plain  label  "Powdered 
Alum"  bearing  the  Eastman 
Tested  Chemical  seal  is  Potassium 
Alum  of  exceptional  strength  and 
purity.  The  formulas  for  acid 
hardeners  which  we  recommend 
are  based  on  chemicals  of  definite 
strength  and  purity. 

Powdered  alum  may  be  bought 
in  a  bag  at  almost  any  price,  and 
it  may  contain  almost  any  amount 
of  impurities  and  be  of  any  strength. 

Impurities  in  alum,  which  have 
no  hardening  action  on  gelatine 
and  which  are  useless  in  a  fixing 
bath,  can  only  be  removed  by  re- 
crystalization.  This  form  of  puri- 
fication makes  one  alum  cost  more 
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than  another.  But  the  pure  alum 
will  harden  your  negatives  when 
the  cheap  alum  will  not. 

Of  all  the  complaints  of  soft 
gelatine     that     we     receive     the 


majority  can  be  traced  to  cheap 
powdered  alum.  The  cheap  alum 
may  be  all  right  for  some  pur- 
poses— it  is  not  all  right  for  pho- 
graphic  purposes. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  ARE  MADE 

IN  YOUR  RECEPTION  ROOM 


**/^0T  any  room  in  the  basement 
^^  at  home.?"  asked  Ed  Wray  of 
his  father,  senior  partner  of  Wray 
&  Son,  as  they  rested  in  their 
studio  Sunday  morning  before 
church. 

"There's  plenty  of  space  there 
but  your  mother'd  never  allow 
any  law-breaking.  Home-brewing 
is  illegal — " 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about.?"  interrupted  Ed.  "I  don't 
want  to  set  up  a  brewery.  I  only 
asked  if  you  had  room  in  your 
basement  where  we  could  store 
this  furniture." 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm 
sat  up  with  a  start.  "Not  closing 
up,  are  we?"  he  demanded. 

"No  indeed,  we're  just  waking 
up.  This  reception  room  is  all 
wrong  and  it  gets  wronger  every 
time  mother  or  Bess  wants  to  get 
rid  of  a  chair  or  a  sofa.  It's  been  a 
dumping  ground  for  years.  Why, 
there  isn't  a  single  thing  about  it 
that  is  artistic  or  professional 
looking.  We  expect  people  to  come 
to  us  for  portraits,  then  when  they 
do  come  we  greet  them  in  a  room 
that  is  about  as  appropriate  for  a 


reception  room  as  a  lumber  yard 
would  be." 

"No  use  trying  to  doll  up  like  a 
city  studio  in  a  town  this  size," 
argued  Ed's  father. 

"This  town  is  large  enough  for 
two  studios  if  one  is  alive  and  the 
other  dead.  Let's  do  something 
with  this  place.  I'd  like  to  see  it 
properly  furnished  and  arranged 
so  it  would  give  our  customers 
confidence  in  our  judgment  as 
artists.  We  can  use  some  of  the 
things  we  already  have.  That  old 
desk  of  yours  and  that  Windsor 
rocker  are  good  mahogany  pieces. 
Then  we  can  replace  other  pieces 
from  time  to  time.  I'll  pick  up  a 
mahogany  table  at  the  August 
sales  and  get  rid  of  that  pink  rose- 
wood affair.  Whoever  stuck  that 
crosswise  of  the  room,  anyway.' 
Then  we  can  get  a  chair  now  and 
then  to  take  the  place  of  the  oak 
ones." 

"I  hope  I  live  to  see  it  half  paid 
for,"  observed  Mr.  Wray  skep- 
tically. 

"We'll  never  miss  the  money, 
buying  one  or  two  pieces  at  a 
time,"  answered  Ed. 
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"The  stuff  won't  match  up  if 
you  buy  it  piecemeal,"  was  the 
elder's  next  objection. 

"Don't  want  it  to  match,  except 
in  wood.  As  long  as  it's  all  mahog- 
any any  reasonable  styles  will  go 
well  and  every  chair  will  look  as 
though  it  had  been  chosen  for  its 
own  individual  qualities.  The  rug 
is  all  right — dark  gray  is  good. 
Next  time  the  walls  are  done  we 
can  make  them  a  lighter  gray.  The 
drapes  ought  to  be  tan.  Then  nei- 
ther sepia  nor  black  and  white  por- 
traits will  be  out  of  harmony.  A 


better  collection  of  framed  pictures 
would  help,  too.  Why,  in  two  years 
you'd  never  know  this  joint." 

"Well,  you'd  better  get  your 
plan  on  paper,"  suggested  the 
elder  Wray,  "so  you'll  have  some- 
thing to  work  on.  Then  watch  the 
ads  for  bargains.  Probably  if  we 
liven  this  room  up  a  bit  we'll  liven 
up  our  business  enough  to  pay  for 
the  improvements  in  no  time." 

And  then  the  church  bell  rang 
to  celebrate  the  movement  to  give 
the  Wray  studio  a  better  reception 
room. 


EASY  WAY  TO  REMOVE 

STAINS  FROM  FINGERS 


It  is  usually  the  man  who  is 
forever  washing  and  drying  his 
hands  who  gets  the  most  pro- 
nounced stains.  The  washing  is 
well  enough,  but  it  is  the  drying 
that's  bad.  Dry  hands  stain  while 
wet  ones  don't,  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

Staining  can  be  almost  entirely 
done  away  with  if  care  is  taken 
never  to  dip  the  dry  fingers  in  the 
developer.  Rinse  the  hands  fre- 
quently, of  course,  but  do  not  dry 
them.  It  sounds  quite  easy  to 
keep  the  hands  wet,  but  it  isn't, 
as  there  is  always  the  continued 
desire  to  dry  them. 


A  very  good  stain  remover  is  as 
follows : 

No.  1  Solution 

Potassium  Permanganate  }/2  oz 

Water  50  oz. 

No.  2  Solution 

Bisulphite  of  Soda  5  oz. 

Water  10  oz. 

Thoroughly  scrub  the  stains 
with  No.  1  solution,  which  is  a 
poison,  so  cuts  must  be  avoided. 
When  the  hands  are  stained  with 
the  Permanganate  they  must  be 
just  as  thoroughly  scrubbed  with 
the  No.  2  solution,  which  takes 
away  the  Permanganate  and  Pyro 
stains  and  leaves  the  hands  clean. 


We  make  it — JcjLjON — We  know  iVs  right 
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Your  wife,  daughter, 
sister — keep  her  with 
you  always,  in  a  photo- 
graph. 

Ask  her  now  when 
it  will  be  convenient 
for  her  to  sit.  Then 
phone  us  at  Main  245. 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SxMITH  STUDIO 


Line  Cut  No.  300.  Price,  .^0  Cents 


'T'HE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obHged  to  Hmit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be   a   case   of   first   come   first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  cily 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
your  order  in  first.  E.  K.  CO. 
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Make  projected 
portraits  on 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


The  prints  retain  the  contact 
quahty — have  the  roundness  and 
brilHancy  so  essential  to  high  grade 
portraiture. 

Pleasing  surfaces — rich  carbon- 
brown  tones  by  re-development. 

D  White  Rough  Matte     E  Buff  Rough  Matte 
D  White  Rough  Lustre    E  Buff  Rough  Lustre 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers* 
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The  consistently  uniform 
quality  that  made  the 
success  of 


J^TT^'^TTY 


K\im 


is  found  in  the  work  of  the 
man  who  uses  Artura. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers* 
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Specify 


ELON 


There  is  no  better  developer 
for  photographic  papers.  We 
recommend  it  for  the  quahty 
of  the  prints  it  produces — 


We  make  it — we  know  it's  right 
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Eastman  View  Cameras  No.  2 

5x7  61/^x83^  8x10  7x11 

Cameras  that  are  built  for  service  but  are 
handsome  in  design  and  finish.  They  have  every 
adjustment  of  practical  value,  large  front 
boards,  bellows  supports  and  a  sliding  tripod 
block  for  centering  the  weight  of  the  camera 
over  the  tripod.  Both  dark  and  light  mahogany 
finishes.  See  them  at  your  Stock  House. 

Prices,  Including  Excise  Tax 

Eastman  View  Camera      5x7      6)^  x  8)^       8x10      7x11 

No.  2  with  carrying  case 

and  one  Eastman  Plate 

or  Portrait  Film  Holder     $42.00      $44.75       $46  50    $50.75 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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Century  Studio  Outfit 

No.  8^—11x14 


The  ease  of  operation 
of  this  outfit  is  really 
remarkable  while  its 
precision  and  efficien- 
cy are  undeniable  helps 
to  quality  results. 


Fitted  with  a  bellows  of  43  inches  draw  and  a  10  x  10 
lens  board  it  has  ample  capacity  for  the  most  exacting 
and  most  varied  work. 

Its  mechanism  is  simple  and  certain,  with  metal  parts 
reinforced  to  eliminate  vibration,  while  its  clean  cut 
design  and  rich  dark  mahogany  finish,  create  a  most 
favorable  impression  on  the  sitter. 

Century  Studio  Outfit  No.  8A  complete  consists  of  an  11x14 
Century  Studio  Camera  No.  8A  with  one  Sliding  Ground  Cdass 
Carriage  No.  8 A,  one  11  x  14-8  x  10  and  one  8  x  10-5  x  7  Rever- 
ible  Adapter,  one  11x14  Sterling  Plate  or  Portrait  Film  Holder 
one  8x  10  and  one  5x7  Pvastman  View  Plate  or  Portrait  F'ilm 
Holder  and  the  Century  Semi-Centennial  Stand  No.  2A. 
Price,  including  excise  tax,  $166.00. 

See  it  at  your  Stock  House 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Department       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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For  Sheet  Portraits  on  Vitava 


THE  NEWPORT 

(Tapestry  Stock) 

Colors:  Moss  Grey  and  Roman  Brown.  For  all  tones  of  Por- 
traits made  on  Vitava  Etching  Brown  and  Vitava  Athena. 

The  stocks  are  heavy  weight — craftsman  deckle — 
the  corners  for  holding  prints,  of  silk  braid. 

For  Prints  103^  x  U}4  Price  $35.00  per  100 
"         "        12^x17%       »'        50.00    *'     100 

THE  NEWPORT  '^dresses"  your  highest  priced  sheet 
portraits  in  a  mounter  which  expresses  by  its  very  look — 
quality — exclusi  veness . 

SAMPLE  OFFER  NO.  5005 


TAPRELL,LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 


To  retain  in  the  print  all  the 
delicate  gradation  of  a  perfect 
negative,  together  with  bril- 
liancy and  warmth  of  tone,  use 


ELON 


We  make  it — we  know  its  right 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  ADVERTISING 

SELL  PHOTOGRAPHS 


A  GREAT  many  people  make 
the  mistake  of  looking  upon 
advertising  as  a  commodity. 

If  you  have  an  idea  that  it  may 
be  a  good  thing  to  buy  so  many 
dollars  worth  of  advertising,  as  a 
commodity,  you  are  very  likely  to 
waste  your  money. 

Advertising  is  in  reality  a  means 
of  communication.  And  if  treated 
as  a  means  of  communication  you 
will  use  it  only  when  you  have 
something  to  say. 

You  wouldn't  think  of  going  to 
the  telephone  every  evening,  call- 
ing a  number  of  people  and  saying, 
merely,  "John  Smith,  the  photog- 
rapher in  your  town,  108  Main 
Street."  Neither  should  you  do 
such  a  thing  in  an  advertisement. 

Advertising  is  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible means  of  communication  and 
the  most  profitable  means  of  com- 
munication   if    it    does    the    five 


things    you    should    attempt    to 
make  it  do. 

1.  It  should  attract  attention. 

2.  Be  read. 

3.  Create  a  desire  for  the  thing 

advertised. 

4.  Stimulate  action  to  buy. 

5.  Locate     the     advertiser     or 

thing  advertised. 

If  you  will  keep  these  five  things 
in  mind  every  time  you  write  an 
advertisement  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  write  advertisements 
that  produce  the  desired  results. 
If  you  can't  write  such  advertise- 
ments yourself,  then  get  someone 
who  can,  and  analyze  each  one  to 
see  that  it  comes  up  to  these  re- 
quirements. 

To  meet  the  first  requirement 
your  advertisement  must  be  at- 
tractive. It  must  not  be  lost 
among  the  great  number  of  other 
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advertisements  that  appear  in  the 
newspapers.  To  make  it  attractive 
you  must  not  crowd  the  space 
with  text  matter  or  fancy,  dis- 
tracting borders.  A  good  illustra- 
tion will  often  attract  attention. 

To  cause  your  advertisement  to 
be  read,  what  you  say  must  be 
short  and  snappy  and  the  first  line 
should  be  of  enough  interest  to 
cause  the  remainder  of  the  text  to 
be  read. 

People  read  to  be  interested  or 
entertained  or  informed.  And 
above  all  things  people  are  in- 
terested in  themselves.  They  don't 
care  a  straw  about  you  or  your 
studio  or  your  ability  as  a  photog- 
rapher unless  you  can  show  them 
how  photographs  of  themselves 
will  give  them  pleasure  and  an- 
swer some  useful  and  satisfying 
purpose. 

So  write  your  advertising  com- 
munication with  the  idea  of  in- 
teresting the  reader  from  the  very 
start — then  he  will  continue  read- 
ing. 

If  the  first  sentence  or  para- 
graph of  your  advertisement  tells 
of  your  ability  as  a  photographer 
it  is  uninteresting. 

If  it  tells  of  the  wonderful 
quality  of  the  photographs  pro- 
duced by  your  studio,  again  it  fails 
to  create  interest. 

But  if  it  says:  "Photographs  of 
the  children  never  grow  up.  Your 
children  will  smile  out  of  their 
pictures  at  you  through  all  of  the 
years  to  come.  You  want  them  to 
grow  up,  to  be  sure,  but  why  not 


also  keep  them  as  they  are  today 
— in  photographs." 

Every  word  in  that  paragraph 
will  interest  the  mother  or  father 
who  reads  it.  It  will  also  create  a 
desire  for  photographs.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  suggestion  to  make  an 
appointment  or  to  see  the  ex- 
amples of  children's  portraits  in 
your  display  case  or  to  call  at  your 
studio.  And  of  course  the  studio 
location  is  also  important. 

Anything  indicating  service, 
comfort,  convenience  or  the  ease 
with  which  photographs  are  made 
by  modern  methods  also  has  its 
value  in  stimulating  the  reader  to 
action  and  influencing  actual 
sales. 

When  the  stipulations  we  have 
mentioned  have  been  complied 
with,  an  advertisement  becomes 
what  it  should  be — a  communi- 
cation to  prospective  customers. 
It  is  creative,  it  does  not  seek  to 
destroy  another's  business  or  even 
to  divert  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  ad- 
vertising that  builds  up  business 
by  creating  a  more  favorable 
sentiment  towards  photography, 
which  is  the  most  sound  and  sen- 
sible means  of  increasing  any  busi- 
ness. 

As  to  its  cheapness — ask  the 
advertising  manager  of  your  local 
paper  what  it  will  cost  you  to  use 
the  space  you  need  for  printing 
your  communication  in  his  paper. 
Divide  the  cost  by  the  number  of 
subscribers  (bonafide)  to  his  paper 
and  you  will  find  that  you  can  de- 
liver your  message  in   this   way 
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cheaper  than  it  would  be  possible 
even  to  print  form  letters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  mailing 
them. 

Then,  too,  newspapers  are  read, 
and  if  your  advertising  is  made 
attractive,  it  will  also  be  read, 
while  form  letters  more  often  go 
into  the  waste  basket. 

Personal  letters,  typewritten 
and  mailed  in  sealed  envelopes 
are  possibly  the  best  forms  of  ad- 
vertising communications  but  we 
have  not  mentioned  these  as  they 
come   in  a  class   by   themselves. 


They  should  be  used  as  much  as 
possible  and  must  be  carefully 
written,  but  the  expense  prevents 
their  wide  use. 

Get  away  from  the  idea  that 
advertising  is  a  commodity — keep 
close  to  the  idea  of  the  advertising 
communication — carefully  pre- 
pare every  advertisement  with  the 
prospective  reader  and  customer 
in  mind — weigh  the  effect  of  every 
word,  from  the  disinterested  read- 
er's point  of  view  and  you  will 
become,  in  time,  a  successful  ad- 
vertiser. 


WHEN  BUSINESS  GOES 

OUTDOORS  —  FOLLOW  IT 


XT' VERYONE  is  living  outdoors. 
"^-^  To  some  photographers  this 
means  a  slack  season,  while  to 
others  it  means  an  opportunity  to 
get  out  and  locate  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness that  could  not  possibly  be 
attempted  when  business  in  the 
studio  is  so  pressing  that  to  get 
out  means  the  neglect  of  valuable 
business  on  hand. 

Get  what  studio  business  there 
is,  to  be  sure,  but  why  not  also  get 
some  home  portrait  business  ?  You 
can't  say  it  isn't  to  be  had  if  you 
haven't  tried  to  get  it. 

Home  grounds  and  gardens  are 
beautiful  and  every  woman  who 
has  a  flower  garden  is  a  prospective 
customer  for  home  portraits,  for 
garden  photographs  and  possibly 
for  groups  of  friends  who  are  being 


entertained.  Any  woman  will  be 
glad  to  announce  to  a  gathering  of 
friends  that  she  has  arranged  with 
a  photographer  to  have  some 
pictures  made  of  her  guests. 
Home  pictures  of  the  children  are 
also  easy  to  make  about  the 
grounds  of  a  home  and  the  chil- 
dren are  much  easier  to  manage 
than  in  the  studio.  And  don't 
overlook  the  children's  parties. 

Then  there  is  the  outdoor  work 
that  comes  under  the  head  of  com- 
mercial photography.  The  making 
of  cirkut  pictures  is  very  profitable 
and  more  of  such  work  would  be 
done  if  the  people  who  want  it 
only  knew  where  they  could  get  it. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  a  large 
fruit  grower  asked  the  writer  whom 
he  might  get  to  make  a  large  pan- 
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oramic  picture  of  his  orchards,  a 
real-estate  dealer  asked  how 
photographs  could  be  used  in  his 
business  and  a  distributor  of 
electric  light  installations  for 
farms  asked  whom  he  might  get  to 
photograph  equipment  that  had 
been  installed. 

Obviously  there  is  much  work 
that  can  be  done  outside  of  the 
studio  when  business  inside  is 
slack.  And  by  developing  this  out- 
side business  the  photographer 
becomes  better  known,  broader  in 
his  views  of  his  business  and,  too, 
the  outdoor  experience  is  healthful. 

Someone  says,  "How  can  such 
business  be  had.^"  Get  outside 
with  your  camera  and  you  will 
readily  see.  Photograph  some  of 
the  points  of  interest  about  your 


town  of  which  you  wish  stock 
negatives.  Get  a  picture  of  a  lawn 
party — suggest  home  portraits  or 
garden  pictures  to  some  of  your 
good  customers. 

Don't  wait  for  an  order — just 
get  permission  to  make  them. 
Then  display  them  in  your  win- 
dow— get  them  into  the  papers — 
get  publicity.  The  orders  will  come 
as  soon  as  people  see  what  you  are 
doing. 

Once  you  have  developed  a  nice 
outside  business  for  the  summer 
months  you  will  be  so  pleased  with 
the  work  that  you  will  hate  to 
settle  down  to  straight  studio 
work  next  winter. 

And  incidentally  you  will  have 
a  nice  profit  for  your  ordinarily 
dull  season. 


WHEN  RESERVE  POWER 

SAVES  THE  DAY 


A  GREAT  many  people  buy 
'^^'  high-powered  automobiles  not 
because  they  expect  to  use  them 
for  racing,  but  because  they  want 
reserve  power  for  the  emergency 
which,  sooner  or  later,  presents 
itself. 

This  thought  came  to  our  mind 
when  looking  over  a  few  prints 
made  under  rather  difficult  con- 
ditions. 

The  subject  was  a  little  girl  who 
could  not  or  would  not  remain 
still  for  an  instant,  and  the  sur- 
roundings were  such  as  are  met 


with  in  the  majority  of  modern 
homes  today. 

The  results  were  good,  but  we 
could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
better  they  would  have  been  had 
the  exposure  been  just  a  little 
longer. 

It  is  under  just  such  conditions 
that  Super-Speed  Portrait  Film 
meets  the  emergency.  It  is  the 
film  you  should  select  for  exposures 
that  must  of  necessity  be  short. 

And  in  addition  to  its  speed  it 
has  the  quality  that  produces 
negatives  of  ideal  quality. 


» 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  KODAK  PRINTER 
FOR  THE  AMATEUR  FINISHER 


/^NE  of  the  essentials  of  ama- 
^^teur  finishing  is  speed  in  print- 
ing and  real  speed  and  accuracy  in 
printing  demand  a  printing  de- 
vice that  is  at  least  partially  auto-  '^ 
matic. 

The  Commercial  Kodak  Printer 
is  compact  and  efficient,  unusually 
simple  and  rapid  in  its  action  and, 
price  considered,  is  a  decidedly 
worth  while  addition  to  any  ama- 
teur finisher's  equipment. 

The  printer  takes  film  or  plate 
negatives  up  to  33^  x  5^  or  4  x  5 
inches  and  is  arranged  for  strip  ojj^i 
single   negative   printing   aS   de- 
sired. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illus- 


tration the  printing  surface  is  at  a 
slight  angle  to  the  base  of  the 
printer  which  contains  the  print- 
ing light.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  there  is  a  flange  on  the  base  of 
the  printer  top  sq  that  it  may  be 
set  in  an  opening  in  a  printing 
table  and  be  illuminated  from  the 
under  side  of  the  table. 

Six  thin  metal  masks  in  sizes 
from  Vest  Pocket  to  3A  are  fur- 
nished and  these  are  held  in  posi- 
tion by  a  locafeifig  pin  so  that 
prints  fed  against  guides  at  the 
bottom  and  left  ^ide  will  always 
have  identical  white  margins  on 
two  sides.  These  guides  also  act 
as  clamps  to   hold   the   negative 


» 
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and  are  adjustable  for  white  mar- 
gins of  from  3^  to  ^  of  an  inch. 

The  platen  is  operated  by  a 
very  convenient  hand  grip  and 
has  a  parallel  movement  which 
raises  and  throws  it  back  against 
two  stops  with  the  numbering  de- 
vice resting  on  the  inking  pad. 
The  forward  movement  brings  the 
platen  in  contact  with  the  paper, 
operates  the  adjustable  light  switch 
when  perfect  contact  is  made, 
numbers  the  print  and  operates 
an  automatic  counting  device. 

The  electrical  connection  is  not 
made  until  the  platen  presses  the 
print  in  perfect  contact,  so  there  is 
no  possibility  of  exposing  the 
paper  before  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  negative.  The  rubber  number- 
ing bands  may  readily  be  changed 
or  replaced  and  the  counting  de- 
vice can  not  be  altered,  so  that  an 
accurate  record  can  be  kept  of  the 
number  of  exposures  made  each 
day  on  the  machine.  This  can  be 
checked  against  the  number  of 
prints  produced  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  amount  of  wasted 
prints. 

A  corner  of  the  platen  is  cut 
away  so  that  one  finger  of  the  left 
hand  can  hold  the  print  in  position 
until  contact  is  made. 


To  assure  evenly  diffused  illu- 
mination the  reflecting  surfaces  of 
the  lamp  house  are  specially  con- 
structed to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  reflected  as  well  as 
direct  light.  The  light  passes 
through  a  ground  glass,  also 
specially  made,  before  it  reaches 
the  negative.  An  extra  ground 
glass  is  supplied  to  cut  down  the 
light  when  it  is  too  strong.  This 
slips  into  a  slot  between  the  light 
and  the  negative  and  when  not  in 
use  is  stored  in  another  slot,  out  of 
the  way  and  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  being  broken. 

The  illumination  is  supplied  by 
a  150  Watt  Mazda  C.  lamp  which 
is  furnished  with  the  printer. 
There  is  also  a  ruby  lamp  which 
burns  constantly  and  affords 
ample  illumination  for  adjusting 
the  negatives  and  masks. 

The  printer  is  quick  and  posi- 
tive in  action;  its  mechanism  is 
simple  and  durable  and  it  occupies 
the  minimum  of  space.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  1034  x  15  inches  and  it 
stands  12  inches  high  with  the 
platen  down.  The  entire  equip- 
ment weighs  but  153^^  pounds  and 
the  price,  complete  with  lamp, 
electric  cord  and  plug  is  $55.00. 

At  your  dealer's. 


Service  is  that  intangible  thing  or  combination  of 
things  the  customer  gets  that  he  doesn't  expect  to 
get — something  he  canH  pay  for  and  that  he  never 
forgets. 
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A  VALUABLE  SUGGESTION  FOR 

GETTING  PEOPLE  INTO  THE  STUDIO 


nPHE  late  Colonel  Theodore  C. 
^  Marceau,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful among  American  photog- 
raphers, was  asked  one  day  how  he 
would  proceed  if  he  were  starting 
where  he  was  unknown  to  build  up 
a  new  business. 

"Knowing  what  I  have  learned 
after  a  long  experience,"  he  said, 
"I  would  begin  by  finding  out  the 
name  of  the  woman  who  was  the 
social  leader  in  the  community, 
and  persuade  her  to  give  me  a  sit- 
ting. This  might  be  difficult,  but  I 
would  not  be  put  off.  I  would  per- 
sist until  she  consented. 

'T  don't  say  this  with  any  exag- 
gerated idea  of  my  own  persua- 
siveness. The  woman  with  social 
ambitions  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
serious  objection  to  anything  re- 
spectable that  will  add  to  her 
prominence.  Having  made  her 
photograph,  I  would  get  her  per- 
mission to  display  it.  I  would 
mount  it  as  handsomely  as  I 
could,  and  exhibit  it  alone — not 
with  a  lot  of  other  photographs. 

*T  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  show 
a  lot  of  portraits  in  a  window  or  an 
outside  display.  People  glance  at  a 
number  of  photographs  in  a  group, 
and  pass  on  without  being  much 
impressed.  If  they  see  one  photo- 
graph, especially  if  it  is  a  good  o*^* 
of  somebody  they  kno^'-  *'^^y  will 
stop  and  exami'^*^  ^^'  ^^  makes  an 
impress'*--'  ^"^  ^^^y  ^^®  ^^^^ly  to 


speak  about  it  to  others.  If  they 
saw  half  a  dozen  portraits — even 
good  ones — of  people  they  didn't 
know,  there  would  not  be  much 
gained  for  the  photographer. 

'Tf  I  could  not  get  the  social 
leader  of  the  community  to  give 
me  a  sitting,  I  would  direct  my 
efforts  toward  some  woman  who 
had  a  reputation  for  her  beauty, 
and  follow  the  same  plan  I  have 
described,  in  making  use  of  her 
portrait  for  display. 

"Of  course  it  is  always  a  long 
feather  in  a  photographer's  cap  if 
he  can  get  a  prominent  man  or 
a  popular  actress  who  comes  to 
town  to  give  him  a  sitting.  As  a 
rule  such  people  are  willing 
enough  to  have  their  portraits 
used  for  display  by  the  photog- 
rapher. 

"But  let  me  have  a  portrait  of 
the  social  leader  or  the  acknowl- 
edged beauty  of  any  community 
for  display,  and  I  would  be  willing 
to  take  my  chance  on  getting 
others  to  follow.  Exhibiting  a  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Toplofty  or  Miss 
Prettyface  and  doing  such  local 
advertising  as  I  couM  afford  would 
be  the  first  methods  I  should  adopt 
for  getting  people  into  my  studio 
if  T  were  starting  without  the 
benefit  of  a  reputation.  If  I  had  a 
reputation,  so  much  the  better. 
Those  would  be  my  methods,  just 
the  same." 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE 

THE  PICTURES 


HTHERE  is  only  one  way  to  be  a 
*  specialist  in  any  particular 
branch  of  photographic  work.  Be 
sure  you  have  the  qualifications 
and  then  use  them. 

Advertising  doesn't  make  you  a 
specialist.  It  only  tells  of  your 
claims  of  special  ability  along  some 
one  line  and  if  you  don't  have  that 
special  ability  you  can't  very  well 
capitalize  it. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr. 
A.  T.  Bridgman,  is  one  of  our 
Canadian  brothers  who  is  a  real 
specialist.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career  he  dropped  into  Edmonton, 
the  capital  of  Alberta,  just  ahead 
of  a  real-estate  boom  in  that  city. 

And  at  about  the  same  time  he 
decided  that  his  fondness  for  little 
children  would  make  it  worth 
while  for  him  to  specialize  in  child 
portraiture. 

So  he  advertised  and  created  a 

photographic  boom  on  hi«  o^" 
«..  ixis  work  was  appre- 
ciated and  business  came  to  him 
naturally  because  he  pleased  his 
customers.  He  had  gathered  an 
organization  about  him,  each 
member  of  which  was  also  a  lover 
of  children.  So  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  develop  a  larger  field  which 
he  did  by  openmg  a  second  studio 
in  Vancouver. 

The  Edmonton  studio  was 
finally  sold  to  the  manager  and 
Mr.  Bridgman  now  contents  him- 


self with  the  business  which  he  can 
personally  supervise,  and  this  is 
growing  larger  every  year. 

When  asked  what  advice  he 
would  give  to  one  who  wished  to 
specialize  in  child  portraiture,  Mr. 
Bridgman  suggested  that  the  first 
requirement,  aside  from  one's  own 
love  for  children  and  a  study  of 
the  psychology  of  the  child,  is  to 
choose  helpers  who  are  also  fond 
of  children.  Every  employee  should 
be  interested  in  child  portraiture. 

It  is  to  such  a  happy  choice  of 
assistants  that  Mr.  Bridgman  at- 
tributes the  fact  that  children  cry 
when  they  leave  his  studio,  not 
when  they  come  into  it.  And  when 
you  can  lay  claim  to  this  distinc- 
tion you  can  feel  quite  sure  that 
you  are  a  specialist,  at  least  in  the 
handling  of  children. 

Mr.  Bridgman  lays  particular 
emphasis  on  expression  and  be- 
lieves that  the  most  successful 
pictures  ttio  made  by  a  superior 
knowledge  of  childreu  rather  than 
a  superior  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy. Without  this  familiarity 
with  the  little  tots  one  cannot  get 
the  spontaneous  action  and  the 
typical  smile  which  Mother  loves 
so  well  and  which  she  is  willing  to 
pay  for  in  photographs. 

He  uses  a  great  variety  of  small 
furniture,  most  of  which  is  made  to 
his  own  design.  He  finds  this  a 
great  attraction  to  the  little  sitters 
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who  appreciate  the  fact  that  here 
everything  is  built  to  a  scale  that 
fits  the  child.  Posing  is  much  more 
simple  than  when  large  furniture  is 
used  and  this  fact  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  many  a  happy  smile  that 
would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  se- 
cure. 

You  must  get  the  child's  point 
of  view  in  order  to  understand 
children.  In  this  matter  of  furni- 
ture alone,  suppose  you  were  re- 
quired to  sit  upon  chairs  that  you 
had  to  climb  into,  and  eat  from  a 
table  on  a  level  with  your  head. 
That's  what  a  small  child  must  do 
and  that's  why  they  are  happy 
when  you  give  them  surroundings 
that  fit  them. 

The  actual  obtaining  of  a  good 
child  expression  is  a  matter  of 
study,  preferably  away  from  the 
studio,  Mr.  Bridgman  advises. 
One  must  practice  the  different 
stunts  that  please  children  and 
this  can  be  done  anywhere  among 
children. 

It  is  best  not  to  practice  in  the 
studio  because  it  takes  up  time 
and  often  annoys  the  child.  Of 
course  the  stunts  that  you  have 
found  by  practice  to  be  most 
amusing  to  the  majority  of  chil- 


dren may  fall  flat  with  others.  But 
if  your  repertoire  is  varied  some 
one  good  stunt  will  get  the  expres- 
sion you  want. 

Mr.  Bridgman  has  a  very  broad 
gauge  service  policy  which  re- 
quires that  his  customers  be 
pleased  regardless  of  trouble  or 
expense.  Some  photographers  may 
think  this  policy  impractical  but 
he  finds  it  works  to  his  advantage. 

He  selects  the  negatives  that  he 
thinks  will  produce  the  best  re- 
sults and  finishes  them  complete, 
even  to  the  mounting  or  enclosure 
of  prints  in  folders.  These  he 
shows  as  proofs,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  proofs  from  other  good 
negatives. 

And  if  proofs  are  not  sativS- 
factory  he  makes  re-sittings  as 
cheerfully  as  if  only  ordinary 
proofs  had  been  shown.  "Some- 
thing of  a  gamble,"  you  may  say. 
But  Mr.  Bridgman  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  that  is  proof  of  the 
pudding. 

Portrait  Films,  Artura  Paper 
and  Eastman  Tested  Chemicals 
form  the  list  of  finishing  room 
materials  that  Mr.  Bridgman  has 
found  most  satisfactory  after 
many  years  of  experimenting. 


A  good  line  for  a  commercial  photographer's  advertising: 
"//'«  no  trouble  at  all  to  avail  yourself  of  the  facilities  of  the 
Blank  Photographic  Co.  We  are  as  close  to  you  as  your  tele- 
phone.'' 
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A  NEW  DIFFUSION  DISK 

FOR  PORTRAITURE 


A^7E  haven't  had  much  to  say 
^  ^  about  Diffusion  Disks  be- 
cause they  have  been  speaking  for 
themselves,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
very  good  things  we  can  say  about 
these  disks  and  there  is  now  a  new 
size  that  is  suitable  for  use  with 
smaller  portrait  lenses  than  the 
original  disks  were  made  for. 

The  new  disk  is  the  No.  0  size 
and  is  suitable  for  lenses  of  from  2 
to  S}4  inches  in  diameter.  There 
are  two  of  these  new  disks,  A  and 
B  as  in  the  larger  sizes. 

The  A  disk  gives  negatives  of 
ample  sharpness  yet  the  lines  are 
pleasingly  soft.  No  one  could  ob- 
ject to  the  very  conservative  dif- 
fusion produced  by  this  A  Disk 
yet  it  is  suflBcient  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  retouching  that  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  B  Disk  gives  considerably 
more  diffusion  but  does  not  go  to 
the  extreme.  There  is  no  pattern 
or  objectionable  fringes  that  sug- 
gest halation — just  a  pleasingly 
soft  effect  that  is  well  suited 
to  brilliant  lightings  and  that  is 
always  uniform  —  that  can  be 
produced  time  and  again  with 
the  satisfaction  of  certainty  in 
results. 

The  question  has  been  asked: 
"Why  not  buy  a  large  disk  and  use 
it  on  lenses  of  all  sizes?"  and  just 
here  we  would  like  to  correct  any 
wrong  impression  of  the  adapta- 


bility of  one  disk  for  all  sizes  of 
lenses. 

The  diffusion  produced  by  these 
disks  is  due  to  a  series  of  circular 
grooves  which  are  ground  or,  more 
correctly,  polished  on  their  sur- 
faces. The  center  of  each  disk  has 
a  circular  spot  in  which  there  are 
no  grooves  so  that  a  sharp  image  is 
formed  by  the  light  which  passes 
through  the  center  of  the  disk  and 
lens  and  a  diffused  image  by  the 
light  passing  through  that  portion 
of  the  disk  and  lens  outside  of  the 
center  area. 

Naturally,  then,  if  a  large  disk 
were  properly  centered  on  a  small 
lens,  only  a  part  of  the  diffusion 
producing  area  of  the  disk  would 
be  used  and  there  would  be  very 
little  diffusion.  For  this  reason  the 
disk  should  be  as  nearly  the  size  of 
the  lens  as  possible  and  if  the  lens 
has  a  hood  of  considerably  greater 
diameter  than  the  lens  itself  the 
hood  should  be  removed  and  a 
disk  approximately  the  size  of  the 
lens  used. 

Soft  focus  lenses  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  diffusion  when 
used  wide  open  and,  as  a  rule, 
must  be  stopped  down,  necessi- 
tating a  longer  exposure  if  a  fairly 
sharp  result  is  desired.  With  the 
Diffusion  Disk,  however,  the  lens 
can  be  used  wide  open  and  the 
disk  over  the  lens  does  not  in- 
crease the  exposure.  Stopping  the 
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lens  down  will  decrease  the  amount 
of  diffusion  but  this  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  If  the  B  Disk  gives  too 
much  diffusion,  use  the  A  Disk. 

The  smaller  size  of  the  No.  0 
Disk  will  also  adapt  it  to  many 
lenses  which  are  now  being  used 
for  enlarging.  The  disk  will  be 
found  much  more  efficient  than 
wire  screens  or  other  materials 
used  over  the  enlarging  lens  to 
produce  diffusion  because  all  of 
these  devices  increase  exposure 
while  the  disk  does  not. 

Make  the  negative  sharp  or 
make  it  diffused — make  the  en- 
largement sharp  or  make  it  dif- 
fused. And  if  you  choose  to  vary 
the  amount  of  diffusion  in  en- 
larging, make  part  of  the  exposure 
with  the  disk  in  front  of  the  lens, 
remove  the  disk  and  finish  the 
exposure.  Practically  any  result 
you  desire  may  be  secured  in  this 
way. 

Eastman  Portrait  Diffusion 
Disks  have  really  been  a  great 
help  in  enabling  photographers  to 
produce  uniformly  good,  soft  focus 
portraits  and  in  making  sane  dif- 
fusion popular  with  the  public. 
With  the  new  disk  the  various 
sizes  of  portrait  lenses  are  practi- 


cally covered.  With  the  Adjust- 
able Holders,  Diffusion  Disks  may 
now  be  used  on  lenses  of  from  two 
to  five  and  five-eighths  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  prices  are  as  follows :  No.  0 
Eastman  Portrait  Diffusion  Disk, 
A  or  B,  $5.00;  No.  1,  A  or  B, 
$6.00;  No.  2,  A  or  B,  $7.50.  A 
Disk  Holder  is  made  for  each  of 
the  three  sizes  of  disks  and  these 
are  adjustable  to  lenses  of  various 
sizes.  No.  0  Adjustable  Disk 
Holder  for  lenses  of  from  2  to  S}/^ 
inches  in  diameter,  $3.00;  No.  1, 
for  lenses  of  from  3  to  43^  inches 
in  diameter,  $4.00;  No.  2,  for 
lenses  of  from  43^  to  5  5^  inches  in 
diameter,  $5.00. 

Ask  the  photographer  who  uses 
Eastman  Portrait  Diffusion  Disks 
what  he  thinks  of  them.  Use  them 
yourself  and  see  what  your  cus- 
tomers think  of  the  results.  They 
may  be  more  favorable  to  diffused 
portraits  than  you  imagine.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  assume  that  the 
public  knows  nothing  about  such 
things.  It  is  your  business  to  show 
the  public  the  new  things.  Don't 
wait  for  them  to  ask  you  for  the 
kind  of  portraits  other  photog- 
raphers are  making. 


You  have  been  looking  for  something  different — some- 
thing distinctive  —  something  to  give  anew  note  of 
quality  to  your  best  portraits.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
new  paper — Vitava  Athena — "Old  Master"  surface. 
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OUR  ADVERTISING 

CUT  SERVICE  FOR  YOU 


\y\/^E  are  offering  the  photog- 
^  ^  rapher  a  new  style  of  cut  for 
use  in  newspaper  advertising. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  illus- 
trate the  photographers'  adver- 
tisements in  newspapers  with  half- 
tone reproductions  of  actual  pho- 
tographs because  halftones  do  not 
reproduce  satisfactorily  on  the 
grade  of  paper  used  by  the  ma- 
jority of  newspapers. 

Line  drawings  are  most  satis- 
factory from  the  standpoint  of 
good  reproduction  and  make  at- 
tractive illustrations  provided  the 
drawings  are  of  good  quality  and 
suggest  photographs.  But  that  is 
the  difficulty — to  suggest  photo- 
graphs in  a  line  drawing. 

There  is  another  form  of  illus- 
tration, neither  halftone  nor  line, 
which  we  think  may  be  more  satis- 
factory than  either  for  newspaper 
illustration.  This  is  a  drawing 
from  a  photograph  and  it  is  made 
on  a  paper  with  a  stippled  surface. 
When  the  artist  draws  his  pencil 
across  the  paper  instead  of  making 
a  solid  line  he  makes  a  series  of 
dots  depending  in  size  upon  the 
surface  of  the  paper. 

By  this  process  it  is  possible  to 
reproduce  shadows  and  highlights 
much  the  same  as  in  a  halftone 
with  the  advantage  that  there  is 
not  an  all-over  pattern  as  wheaa 
halftone  screen  is  used. 

Zinc  etchings  are   made  from 


the  drawings  and  electrotypes  are 
made  from  the  zinc  etchings  and 
it  is  the  electrotypes  that  we 
furnish  to  you  at  less  than  their 
actual  cost  to  us. 

The  reproduction  of  these  cuts 
is  up  to  the  paper  which  prints 
your  advertising.  If  you  insist 
upon  good  reproductions  you  will 
get  them,  as  a  rule,  because  the 
paper  wants  your  business. 

If  you  find  that  the  stipple  of 
these  cuts  is  too  fine  for  good  re- 
production in  your  papers,  advise 
us  and  we  will  change  to  a  coarser 
stipple  provided  it  is  required  for 
the  majority  of  newspapers. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  these  cuts  in 
a  larger  size.  The  size  we  now 
furnish  is  for  a  single  column  and 
is  suitable  for  small  advertise- 
ments or  for  a  large  advertisement 
where  a  considerable  amount  of 
white  space  is  used.  If  there  is  a 
sufficient  demand  for  larger  sized 
illustrations  we  will  be  glad  to 
supply  them  provided  the  demand 
is  great  enough. 

The  new  stipple  cut  is  shown  in 
the  suggested  advertisement  on 
page  26.  If  you  make  use  of  these 
cuts,  and  you  should  if  you  do 
newspaper  advertising,  will  you 
please  give  us  your  opinion  of  the 
new  cuts  and  offer  any  suggestions 
that  in  your  opinion  will  enable  us 
to  improve  this  service. 
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Before  Billie  starts  in 
school  you  want  his 
photograph.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  children 
never  grow  up. 

In  photographing  the 
children  we  take  par- 
ticular pains  for  results 
that  will  prove  partic- 
ularly pleasing. 


Call  Main  245  for  an 
appointment 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 


Line  Cut  No.  301.  Price,  30  Cents 


'T'HE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  limit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be    a   case    of    first   come    first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
YQm  Qr(]eT  in  first.  E.  K.  CO. 
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The  projected  print  on 

EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 

Retains  the  contact  quahty  —  dupH- 
cates  the  contact  print  tone. 

Warm  black  prints  by  straight  devel- 
opment—  rich  sepias  by  re-develop- 
ment. 

And  there's  an  extra  profit  in  large 
prints. 

Stocks — White  and        Surfaces — Rough  Matte 
Buff  and  Rough  Lustre 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers' 
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Prints  tell  the  whole 
story  of  quality 


The  paper  without  a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers* 
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Century  Studio  Stands 


No.  3  Century  Studio  Stand 

An  attractive  and  well  designed  studio  camera 
stand,  made  of  selected  hardwood,  highly  finished 
with  metal  parts  in  black  enamel.  The  platform 
is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  self-locking  spiral.  The 
bed  is  covered  with  felt  and  has  a  simple  tilting 
device  which  is  both  rapid  and  accurate. 

Price  $13.00 


No.  4  Century  Studio  Stand 

A  substantially  built  stand  with  a  positive 
self-locking  raising  and  lowering  device.  It 
has  a  floor-gripping  Century  camera  jack 
and  a  conveniently  placed  plate  holder  rack. 
The  tilting  top  is  covered  with  felt  and  is 
fitted  with  the  Century  Automatic  Tilting 
device.  Well  made  from  selected  hard  wood, 
cherry  finish. 

Price  $21.50 

No.  6  Century  Studio  Stand 

Similar  in  construction  to  the  No.  3  and  with 
the  same  raising  and  lowering  device.  The  top  is 
finished  in  natural  wood  instead  of  being  felt 
covered  and  is  fitted  with  a  quick  acting,  gravity 
tilting  mechanism  that  is  easy  to  adjust.  Low 
priced  but  showing  careful  workmanship  through- 
out. Handsomely  finished  in  cherry  and  black 
enamel. 

Price  $12.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  <&  Schwing  Department       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  PROTECTO  MAILER 

(With  Patented  Lockseal) 


Handt, 

0  day. to 

The  photo  mailer  business  belongs  to  the  studios — 
they  have  the  first  opportunity  to  sell  them  when  they 
deliver  the  portraits.  The  mailer  should  not,  however, 
be  a  commonplace  affair,  such  as  found  in  stationery 
and  other  stores,  but  one  especially  designed  for  studios. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  PROTECTO  MAILER— 
it's  different — double  scored  and  folded  corrugated 
board — tough  kraft  paper — patented  lockseal — and 
appropriately  ornamented  with  a  design  that  imparts 
a  photographic  studio  atmosphere. 

Made  in  six  sizes  to  hold  from  the  smallest 
up  to  12  X  14  mounters  or  folders.  Prices  range 
from  $4.50  to  $11.00  per  hundred. 

"Sample  of  the  C  size  (for  7x11  folders  or  mounts)  free,  and  we 
will  include,  no  charge,  an  attractively  printed  show  card  for  the 
sales  room  or  window  —  also  sample  of  an  advertising  blotter 
(together  with  complete  working  plans.)  This  blotter  at  a 
nominal  cost,  will  call  your  customers'  attention  to  this  MAILER 
and  make  sales." 


TAPRELL,LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 


To  be  sure  of  the  quality  of 
your  developer;  its  strength, 
purity  and  the  developing 
energy  it  produces,  specify 


ELON 


We  make  it  — we  know  ifs  right 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers' 
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DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING 

OF  COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 


T\/'HENEVER  the  matter  of 
advertising  commercial  pho- 
tography is  discussed  it  is  general- 
ly agreed  that  direct  advertising  is 
cheapest  and  produces  the  best  re- 
sults. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of 
business  in  which  commercial 
photography  can  be  used,  but  in  a 
concern  employing  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  or  five  thousand  people 
there  will  be  only  a  few  executives 
who  can  be  interested  in  photo- 
graphs of  products  or  methods  or 
pictures  for  advertising  or  general 
publicity. 

The  problem  is  to  reach  these 
particular  individuals  and  this  can 
be  done  only  by  careful,  direct 
advertising.  General  advertising 
may  reach  a  thousand  people  who 
are  not  interested  to  one  who  is, 
so  it  is  not  profitable. 

Two  things  can  be  accomplished 
by  direct  advertising  by  mail.  You 


can  suggest  ways  in  which  photog- 
raphy can  be  used  in  a  man's  busi- 
ness and  you  can  create  confidence 
in  your  ability  to  do  satisfactory 
work. 

Both  of  these  things  are  very 
easy  if  you  can  get  in  personal 
touch  with  the  man  who  would  be 
interested  in  photographs.  But 
the  commercial  photographers 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  agree  that  in  personal  calls 
too  much  time  is  spent  warming 
chairs  in  outer  offices  before  it  is 
possible  to  reach  a  busy  executive. 

Then  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  refer  you  to  another  member 
of  the  concern  and  you  will  ex- 
perience another  spell  of  waiting 
or  find  that  the  man  is  too  busy  to 
see  you. 

Direct  mail  advertising,  if  suf- 
ficiently impressive,  will  usually 
reach  the  man  whom  it  is  intended 
to  interest.  If  it  is  directed  to  the 
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wrong  person,  he  or  his  secretary 
will  refer  it  to  the  man  who  is 
likely  to  be  interested. 

If  it  is  impressive  enough  and 
offers  a  suggestion  for  the  possible 
use  of  photography  it  will  be  held 
for  reference  and  may  bring  an 
inquiry  or  a  demand  for  your  ser- 
vices or  a  request  for  consultation 
when  you  least  expect  it. 

One  very  impressive  way  to  put 
photography  before  a  prospect  is 
to  mount  an  excellent  commercial 
photograph  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  a  specially  prepared  folder.  The 
picture  should  be  one  that  it  is 
thought  will  interest  the  particular 
prospect  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

On  the  left-hand  page  of  the 
folder,  facing  the  print,  is  mounted 
a  personal  letter  addressed  to  the 
prospect.  The  mounting  of  the 
letter  in  the  folder  in  itself  gives 
the  whole  a  personal  touch  that 
is  very  likely  to  be  appreciated. 
The  letter  should  show,  by  its  sug- 
gestion of  the  use  of  photographs 
in  the  particular  business  con- 
cerned, that  it  is  not  a  form  letter. 
This  will  make  it  mbre  individual. 

Such  a  piece  of  direct  adver- 
tising will  require  letter  postage, 
but  because  it  includes  a  personal 
letter  it  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
carded by  an  office  clerk.  This 
is  a  suggestion  we  think  is  worth 
considering. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  show 
a  picture  which  has  been  success- 
fully used  by  Burgert  Brothers  of 
Tampa,  Florida,  for  direct  adver- 
tising purposes.  It  shows  their  out- 


door equipment  including  Graflex, 
Cirkut,  Sky  Scraper,  Motion  Pic- 
ture and  other  cameras  as  well  as 
two  automobiles,  indicating  clearly 
that  they  are  equipped  to  go  any- 
where to  photograph  anything. 

We  have  also  received  a  well 
illustrated  booklet  issued  by  the 
National  Commercial  Photograph 
Co.  of  Chicago.  It  contains  sixteen 
pages  and  an  attractive  cover  on 
which  is  mounted  a  pleasing  pho- 
tograph of  a  model. 

The  title  page  bears  the  slogan : 
"National     Commercial     Photo- 
graphs and  Motion  Pictures 
Attract  Attention 
Arouse  Interest 
Create  Desire 

The  preface  of  the  booklet  ex- 
plains that  its  purpose  is  to  sug- 
gest to  the  progressive  advertiser 
many  profitable  uses  for  photo- 
graphs. It  also  mentions  the  scope 
of  work  which  the  company  is 
prepared  to  do  and  follows  with 
pages  of  good  halftone  illustrations 
of  various  classes  of  work,  with 
and  without  models.  There  is  also 
a  double  page  spread  which  pic- 
tures the  studio  and  its  equip- 
ment. 

All  such  advertising  will  bring 
results  if  it  is  attractive,  is  well 
printed  and  carefully  placed.  It 
will  cost  considerable  and  will  re- 
quire very  careful  preparation  by 
some  one  who  knows  how  to  make 
the  printed  word  effective,  but  if 
it  brings  adequate  results  the  time 
and  the  effort  and  the  cost  will  be 
none  too  great. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  KNOW 

THE  EARTH  IS  ROUND? 


l\/f  ANY  of  you,  we  suppose, 
^  ^  have  read  the  delightful  story 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  of  the  little 
village  that  voted,  seriously,  that 
our  earth  is  flat. 

It  is  certainly  worth  reading  as 
it  may  explain  to  you  the  mental 
attitude  of  some  of  your  "dif- 
ficult" customers. 

You  may  not  believe  that  such 
people  as  are  described  in  this 
story  really  exist  but  we  under- 
stand there  is,  even  now,  a  club 
whose  members  maintain  that  the 
earth  is  flat.  And  that  in  1922. 

It  makes  one  think  of  the  16  th 
century  when  Galileo  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Inquisition  be- 
cause he  had  the  courage  to  state 
that  the  earth  was  not  flat  and 
that  it  moved  around  the  sun. 
The  whole  world  was  against  him, 
but  he  was  right. 

How  do  you  know?  How  can 
you  prove  that  our  little  globe 
moves  with  millions  of  others 
around  the  sun? 

You  can't,  but  you  take  the 
word  of  people  who  do  know  and 
who  can  prove  their  claims.  You 
believe  in  the  astronomer  because 
you  feel  sure  the  astronomer 
knows  his  business.  You  rely  on 
his  theories  even  though  you  can- 
not check  up  his  statements  your- 
self. 

How  much  firmer  will  be  your 
belief  when  you  are  in  a  position 


to  test  the  statements  of  those 
who  know? 

The  whole  world  knows,  for 
instance  how  the  great  Eastman 
factories  and  laboratories  have 
continued  the  work  of  great  men 
like  Daguerre,  Talbot  and  others ; 
how  they  have  led  photography 
into  new  fields,  undreamt  of  a 
few  decades  ago. 

The  word  of  scientists  and  re- 
search workers  should  carry  as 
much  weight  as  that  of  an  as- 
tronomer, and  when  they  stand 
back  of  a  product  you  know  it  is 
good.  They  are  just  as  careful  of 
their  reputation  in  backing  up  a 
product  as  the  great  astronomer 
in  making  a  statement. 

One  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  Eastman  organi- 
zation was  the  production  of 
Portrait  Film.  It  was  a  product  of 
science  and  is  of  great  commercial 
value.  It  does  away  with  lots  of 
trouble  experienced  when  working 
with  glass  plates  and  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  bettering  and  ad- 
vancing the  means  by  which  a 
photographic  artist  can  express 
his  abilities. 

The  Eastman  scientists, 
chemists  and  practical  experts 
had  proved  to  their  own  satis- 
faction that  their  claims  were  true. 
But,  unlike  the  astronomers,  they 
knew  that  every  photographer 
had   the   means   of   checking   up 
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their  statements,  so  they  had  to 
be  doubly  sure  that  they  stated 
the  truth. 

If  you  want  to  know  something 
about  Prof.  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity  you  have  to  make  a 
study  of  the  subject  to  get  even 
an  idea  of  what  it's  all  about.  If 
you  want  to  know  about  Film 
quality  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
arrange  a  difficult  lighting;  one 


you  have  always  wanted  to  re- 
produce, but  couldn't,  and  make 
two  sittings — one  on  a  plate  and 
one  on  Portrait  Film  and  compare 
the  results.  That  is  all. 

The  result  that  pleases  you 
most,  is,  of  course,  the  one  that 
will  please  your  customers  most. 

The  world  is  round. 

Films  are  better  than  plates. 

Film  users  say  so,  too. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING." 


Editor's  Note — The  following 
story  is  not  fiction.  It  is  a  recital  of 
facts — the  things  one  photographer 
believes  and  practices  in  his  busi- 
ness. You  may  not  agree  with  some 
of  the  things  he  says — you  may  not 
be  able  to  apply  all  of  his  ideas  to 
your  business.  But  because  he  is 
successful  the  thing  to  which  he 
attributes  his  success  is  worth  think- 
ing about. 

'V^HAT  do  you  consider  the 
^  ^  most    important    factor    in 
your  success.^" 

I  have  asked  that  question 
many  times,  of  many  photogra- 
phers. Most  recently  I  asked  it 
of  a  man  whose  success  is  of 
national  proportions.  He  has  a 
large  studio,  employs  many  people, 
does  beautiful  work,  and  loves 
what  he  does. 

This  is  what  he  told  me,  in  an- 
swer. 

'^Esprit  de  corps  is  the  most 
valuable  factor  in  the  success  of 


any  man  whose  business  gets  be- 
yond the  ability  of  his  own  hands 
to  do,  his  own  eyes  to  see.  Loyalty 
to  the  employer,  willingness  to 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  work  as 
well  as  for  the  wage,  belief  in  the 
need  of  success  for  the  establish- 
ment to  promote  personal  success; 
these  are  the  things  which  one 
must  have,  if  he  employs  many 
and  would  be  successful. 

"Mind  you,  when  I  say  'loyalty', 
I  mean  loyalty,  not  self-service.  No 
sensible  employee  of  any  business 
will  fail  to  render  eight  hours  ser- 
vice for  eight  hours  pay.  The  time- 
stealer  soon  gets  fired.  To  work 
faithfully  is  not  loyalty;  it's 
decency.  Loyalty  is  something 
else  entirely. 

"Let  me  illustrate.  If  I  offer  my 
reception  room  girls  a  premium  on 
all  the  business  they  do  in  a  day 
or  a  week  over  a  certain  amount, 
the  immediate  result  is  to  cause 
them  to  try  to  boost  the  total  sales 
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in  dollars.  They  try  to  make  the 
woman  who  wants  half  a  dozen 
pictures,  order  a  dozen.  They  try 
to  persuade  the  man  who  wants 
cabinets  to  order  eight-tens.  Their 
end  and  aim  is  more  money  on  the 
books  at  the  end  of  the  day  or 
week,  because  of  that  percentage 
which  they  get.  They  are  being 
intensely  loyal  to  themselves  and 
their  own  interests;  and  to  do  so, 
they  are  frightening  customers 
away. 

"Now,  all  interest,  and  all 
loyalty,  is  in  the  end,  intelligent 
self-interest.  It  is  to  my  interest  to 
promote  loyalty  to  me  among  my 
employees.  I  claim  no  credit  for  it; 
I  do  claim  credit  for  seeing  that 
the  way  to  get  my  employees  in- 
terested in  me  and  my  business  is 
to  make  them  feel  that  our  inter- 
ests are  mutual.  And  nothing  so 
cheap  as  an  extra  commission  on 
extra  orders  will  do  that;  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  while  a  good 
receptionist  gets  more  and  better 
orders  than  a  poor  one,  the  best 
order-getter  is  not  the  best  re- 
ceptionist by  any  means.  I  don't 
want  my  front  room  girls  to  sell 
any  customer  more  than  she  ought 
to  buy;  I  want  my  customers  to 
come  back. 

"So  I  try  to  secure  loyalty  by 
making  every  employee  in  my  es- 
tablishment realize  that  they  have 
a  part  of  it,  a  part  in  it,  belong  to 
it  and  that  it  belongs  to  them.  I 
play  no  favorites,  and  my  people 
know  it.  They  know  that  salary 
raises  do  not  depend  upon  whim  of 


mind.  No  man  or  woman  ever 
spent  a  year  with  me  without 
either  getting  a  raise  or  a  reason 
why  they  didn't  get  it.  And  after 
the  reason  why  is  explained  to 
them,  they  either  get  it  in  another 
six  months  or  they  are  out  of  a 
job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
never  had  but  three  employees 
who  staid  with  me  a  year  without 
getting  their  raise.  I  try  to  pick 
good  ones  in  the  beginning. 

"All  my  employees  know  that 
this  is  an  establishment  of  human 
beings.  We  have  no  time  clocks. 
My  employees  are  not  required 
even  to  report  at  a  certain  hour. 
Oh,  they  do.  But  if  a  train  is  late 
or  if  the  alarm  clock  didn't  go  off, 
or  they  had  to  stop  and  pay  a  bill 
or  something,  they  don't  walk  in 
fifteen  minutes  late  as  if  they  ex- 
pected to  be  discharged.  And  they 
don't  form  the  habit  of  being  late. 

"I  believe  in  vacations.  I  prefer 
my  people  to  take  a  week  in  the 
spring  and  two  weeks  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  they  can  have  three 
weeks,  with  pay,  if  they  want  it, 
all  at  once.  They  arrange  among 
themselves  the  schedule  of  vaca- 
tions, so  that  I  am  not  under- 
manned at  rush  periods. 

"I  hesitate  to  speak  of  another 
factor;  perhaps  the  greatest  factor 
in  loyalty  promotion,  because  it 
looks  like  tooting  my  own  horn; 
just  remember  that  I  said  that 
getting  loyalty  from  one's  em- 
ployees was  intelligent  self-interest. 
When  any  of  my  people  or  their 
families  are  sick  or  in  trouble,  they 
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come  to  me  for  help.  I  have  never 
failed  one  of  them.  I  have  never 
made  a  bargain  about  it,  either, 
and  I  have  never  failed  in  getting 
paid  back  not  only  all  I  spent  in 
money,  but  in  such  a  return  in 
loyalty  and  enthusiastic  co-oper- 
ation as  money  cannot  buy.  My 
head  printer  had  hard  luck  last 
year;  he  lost  a  wife  and  a  baby  at 
the  same  time.  There  was  a  big 
hospital  bill.  I  paid  it;  he  couldn't. 
There  would  have  been  no  hos- 
pital bill  had  I  not  said  to  take  her 
there.  Now,  he  feels  that  all  that 
was  possible  was  done.  He  is 
paying  me,  as  he  pleases,  not  as  I 
please.  I  would  rather  he  paid  it 
slower.  I  think  he  would  let  me 
kick  him  around  for  a  football  if  I 
wanted. 

Any  employee  of  this  business 
who  has  been  with  me  a  year  and 
tells  me  he  or  she  expects  to  stay 
another  year,  can  buy  part  of  this 
business  for  himself.  I  have  never 
had  to  solve  the  problem  of  what 
I  would  do  if  they  wanted  to  buy 
more  than  I  cared  to  sell,  because 
it  has  never  happened.  Of  course, 
I  will  never  part  with  enough 
stock  to  allow  complete  control  of 
the  business  to  pass  from  my 
hands.  As  it  is,  two  thirds  of  my 
employees  do  own  stock  in  the 


business,  and  of  course,  get  their 
profits  on  what  the  business  makes, 
in  proportion  to  what  they  own, 
exactly  as  I  do. 

"Thus,  they  feel  they  are  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  business  as 
a  whole;  thus  they  feel  that  as 
they  make  money  for  me  they  are 
making  it  for  themselves. 

"A  week  ago  my  retoucher 
showed  me  a  letter  from  a  rival 
offering  her  ten  dollars  a  week 
more  than  I  was  paying  her.  'If 
you  think  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
take  it,  by  all  means  go,'  I  told  her. 
'I  cannot  meet  the  price,  because 
you   are   not  yet   worth   it.' 

"T  wouldn't  leave  if  they  offered 
double  what  I  am  getting,'  she  as- 
sured us.  'I  just  showed  it  to  you 
because  I  am  pleased,  others  be- 
sides my  friends  here  think  my 
work  good.' 

"That's  loyalty — the  kind  that 
can't  be  bought — and  that  is  the 
kind  of  spirit  which  makes  my 
place  a  success.  In  other  words,  I 
can  teach  any  intelligent  person 
anything  photographic  he  has 
to  know.  But  loyalty  and  esprit  de 
corps  have  to  be  conjured  up  out 
of  the  human  heart;  succeed  in 
that,  and  you  can't  help  succeed 
in  your  business." 


One  fairly  good-sized  picture  in  your  display 
case  will  attract  more  attention  than  a  dozen, 
equally  goody  small  pictures —  Try  it. 
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ONE  JUMP  AHEAD 

OF  THE  SEASON 


TJAVE  you  been  watching  the 
display  windows  of  the  mer- 
chants of  your  town? 

I  have  noticed  of  late  that  a 
great  many  of  them  are  displaying 
fall  styles.  "Advance  showing  of 
fall  styles"  is  the  way  the  display 
cards  read.  But  those  displays 
will,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a  psy- 
chological effect  upon  the  cus- 
tomers of  those  stores  that  will  be 
good. 

People  may  not  rush  into  the 
store  in  August  and  buy  fall  hats 
and  suits,  and  again  those  who 
can  afford  them,  may  buy  them 
and  wear  them  the  first  cool  day. 

But  even  if  the  goods  do  not 
have  a  ready  sale  there  is  an  im- 
pression created.  The  store  is  set 
down  as  being  progressive — up  to 
the  minute;  and  the  manager  or 
proprietor  is  thought  of  as  a  man 
who  is  a  leader,  not  a  follower. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  quite 
as  definite  lines  in  photographic 
styles  as  in  wearing  apparel  styles 
but  it  is  possible  to  make  decided 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  your 
portraits.  And,  in  a  measure,  you 
can  actually  change  the  style  of 
work  you  are  doing  if  you  have 
originality  and  realize  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  change. 

You  can  change  the  sizes  and 
proportions  of  your  prints.  You 
can  completely  change  the  ap- 
pearance   of    your    mounts    and 


folders.  You  can  introduce  en- 
tirely new  effects  in  backgrounds 
and  accessories.  You  can  materi- 
ally change  your  lightings,  you 
can  use  Diffusion  Disks  for  soft 
effects  and  you  can  actually  show 
new  paper  surfaces  occasionally. 

Why  not  then  go  to  the  trouble 
necessary  to  give  your  portraits  a 
completely  new  dress  for  the  fall 
and  winter  season.^  Why  not  go 
into  the  matter  thoroughly  and 
make  the  change  one  that  is  really 
noticeable  .f^ 

Plan  the  new  styles  carefully. 
Get  in  touch  with  the  merchant 
who  sells  the  most  stylish  gowns 
and  hats  and  get  permission  to 
photograph  these  on  attractive 
models.  You  can  make  some  sit- 
tings for  the  merchant  but  you 
must  think  first  of  attractive  por- 
trait samples  for  your  display 
case.  The  new  styles  in  hats  and 
gowns  will  emphasize  your  new 
styles  in  portraiture.  The  summer 
styles  in  hats  and  gowns  would 
not  fit  in  at  all  with  the  idea  of 
fall  styles  in  photographs.  And 
rest  assured  a  woman  knows  styles, 
so  don't  choose  costumes  for  your 
models  without  consulting  the 
woman  who  knows. 

It  would  not  be  policy  to  make 
your  samples  look  too  much  like 
fashion  pictures.  You  are  not 
photographing  hats  and  gowns — 
you  are  making  samples  of  por- 
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traiture  and  you  merely  want  to 
be  sure  your  models  are  properly 
attired  so  that  your  fall  styles  will 
look  the  part. 

As  to  the  materials  that  will  add 
a  note  of  newness  there  is  no  paper 
that  will  give  you  so  much  of 
quality  and  at  the  same  time  such 
freshness  and  charm — such  a 
pleasing  individuality  to  your 
work  as  the  "Old  Master"  surface 
of  Vitava  Athena  paper. 

Add  to  this  a  new  and  distinc- 
tive mounting  such  as  will  be 
found  in  the  fall  styles  of  the  Tap- 


rell,  Loomis  line  and  you  will  have 
created  such  a  change  in  your 
portraits  that  you  will  find  you 
have  enthusiasm  enough  in  your 
new  work  to  advertise  it  and  make 
sales  on  the  strength  of  its  new- 
ness. 

Such  a  display  with  advertising 
suggesting  photographs  as  a  so- 
lution of  the  gift  problem  and  the 
personal  suggestion  to  prospective 
sitters  when  they  are  in  the  studio 
will  help  to  get  your  holiday  busi- 
ness started  early  as  well  as  bring 
you  immediate  business. 


MAKING  SCHOOL  PHOTOGRAPHY  WORTH  WHILE 


/COLLEGE  year  book  photog- 
^^  raphy,  as  apart  from  just 
class  work,  has  become  a  profit- 
able phase  of  the  studio  business 
when  handled  correctly.  Com- 
petition for  this  work  has  often 
led  to  price  cutting  that  in  many 
cases  has  caused  high  grade  pho- 
tographers to  withdraw  from  the 
field.  They  would  rather  stay  out 
of  it  than  produce  work  not  up  to 
their  set  standards. 

College  students,  especially 
those  about  to  be  graduated,  are 
usually  willing,  however,  to  put 
enough  money  into  a  photograph 
to  insure  quality.  Further,  the 
editor  of  the  college  annual  in 
which  these  portraits  are  to  be 
printed,  and  who  usually  decides 
on  the  class  photographer,  has 
come   to   consider   not   only   the 


price,  but  quality  and  service  as 
well  in  awarding  his  contracts. 

Editors  hand  down  to  their  suc- 
cessors the  accounts  of  their  ex- 
periences. The  new  editor  will  be 
especially  impressed  by  the  quality 
appeal  when  poor  work  has 
queered  his  predecessor  with  his 
class.  Service  is  also  sought  in  the 
method  of  conducting  the  work 
and  in  practical  suggestions  from 
the  photographer  as  to  how  the 
book  can  be  improved.  Thus  the 
photographer  who  offers  these  ad- 
vantages can  offset  the  price 
handicap  to  some  extent. 

It  is  sometimes  even  possible  to 
show  how  the  higher  priced  por- 
traits can  be  used  and  still  keep 
the  photography  bill  for  the  book 
down  to  the  minimum.  In  such  a 
case  the  contract  is  easily  obtain- 
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ed.  The  following  plan  may  be  of 
some  benefit  if  you  are  bidding 
for  college  annual  work,  or  if  you 
want  to  increase  the  work  you 
are  already  doing. 

Suppose  that  in  looking  over  a 
collection  of  college  annuals  it  was 
found  that  several  did  not  contain 
group  photographs  of  fraternities 
or  sororities.  The  clubs,  publi- 
cations, and  classes  were  usually 
pretty  well  represented  pictori- 
ally,  but  in  many  cases  the  Greek 
letter  students  had  only  their 
names  and  chapter  seals  printed. 

It  might  be  suggested  to  each 
editor  then,  that  he  could  improve 
the  appearance  of  his  book,  make 
it  more  valuable  to  its  readers  and 
thus  increase  its  circulation  by 
printing  the  fraternity  group  pho- 
tographs. His  immediate  objection 
will  be  the  additional  expense  for 
photographs  and  the  half-tone 
cuts  for  reproducing  them. 

This  argument  can  be  met  by 
the  following  suggestions : 

Let  the  fraternities  pay  for  their 
own  cuts.  They  now  pay  from  ten 
to  fifty  dollars  for  their  insertions 
and  the  small  extra  charge  would 
probably  be  accepted  in  return  for 
printing  such  a  picture. 

If  they  refuse  to  do  this  show 
the  editor  how  the  publication 
can  assume  the  expense.  The 
fraternity  pictures  would  add  to 
the  engraving  bill  but  where  bud- 
gets for  these  books  run  from  two 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars  such 
increase  is  easily  added.  That  in- 
creased sales  would  result  from  the 


improvement  in  the  book  is  the 
best  argument  for  the  use  of  these 
pictures.  No  additional  space  need 
be  given  the  fraternities.  The  copy 
can  usually  be  rearranged  so  as  to 
permit  the  printing  of  the  group. 

Each  fraternity  chapter  num- 
bers from  twenty  to  forty  members 
and  there  are  from  five  to  seventy 
or  more  fraternities  and  sororities 
where  such  organizations  exist  at 
all.  In  one  college  numbering 
about  two  thousand  under-grad- 
uates,  over  a  thousand  were  fra- 
ternity men. 

Finished  prints  can  be  sold  at 
every  fraternity  house,  and  almost 
every  member  will  buy  one.  The 
price  for  prints  should  insure  a 
profit  and  still  be  reasonable 
enough  to  encourage  large  sales  to 
make  this  work  worth  while  from 
a  financial  viewpoint. 

It  is  a  desirable  class  of  group 
work  also,  as  fraternity  men 
usually  have  considerable  interest 
in  their  organization  and  appear 
promptly  and  in  full  strength  at 
the  appointed  time.  It  is  also 
found  that  additional  portrait 
work  is  obtained.  The  men  con- 
gregate at  the  studio  awaiting 
their  sitting.  During  this  time 
they  are  shown  samples  of  i)ortrait 
work  and  some  are  induced  to 
make  appointments. 

If  a  college  near  you  does  not 
include  fraternity  or  sorority 
group  photographs  in  it's  annual, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  make 
the  suggestion  to  the  editor.  And 
now  is  the  time. 
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THE  WOMAN  WHO  MADE 

THE  PICTURES 


Pj^VERY  once  in  a  while  you 
^-^  meet  someone  at  a  photogra- 
phic convention  who  looks  over 
a  good  exhibit  and  remarks, "Yes 
that's  beautiful  work — to  sell  in 
New  York  or  Boston  or  Chicago  or 
San  Francisco — good  work  for  the 
big  city,  but  it  wouldn't  sell  in  my 
town.  Our  people  want  the  good 
old  fashioned  photographs — want 
lots  of  retouching — want  sharper 
detail — want  straight  lightings." 

But  every  once  in  a  while  some- 
one doesn't  know  what  will  sell  in 
his  town.  He  thinks  his  customers 
think  as  he  does  but  he  doesn't 
know. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
over  the  exhibits  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Professional  Photog- 
raphers and  one  especially  pleas- 
ing exhibit  caught  our  eye.  Those 
pictures  would  have  done  credit  to 
Fifth  Avenue  but  that  wasn't 
where  they  came  from. 

They  bore  the  photographer's 
name;  Peggy  Stewart,  and  they 
were  made  and  sold  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  a  town  of  a  little 
more  than  seven  thousand  popu- 
lation. 

Canandaigua  is  not  a  summer 
resort  nor  a  suburb  of  New  York 
City.  It's  a  very  nice  little  home 
town  in  western  New  York  on  a 
pleasant  little  lake  and  is  in  the 


farm  and  fruit  country.  We  mention 
these  things  merely  to  strengthen 
our  contention  that  good  photo- 
graphs will  be  appreciated  any- 
where that  3^ou  find  good  homes 
and  that's  pretty  much  every- 
where these  days. 

We  don't  know  that  Miss 
Stewart  aspires  to  Fifth  Avenue 
fame.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  she  is  content  with  suc- 
cess in  the  niche  she  has  carved 
for  herself  in  her  own  community. 
She  is  appreciated  there  and  ap- 
preciation is  much  the  same  in  one 
place  as  in  another. 

By  conscientious  effort  we  can 
all  of  us  teach  appreciation,  but 
we  can  not  sit  back  and  expect 
appreciation  of  the  thing  we  have 
never  done.  If  another  and  more 
progressive  photographer  does  the 
teaching,  that  photographer  will 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  effort. 

Miss  Stewart  is  not  a  newcomer 
in  the  profession.  She  is  an  earnest 
worker  and  has  gained  recog- 
nition because  of  her  constant 
striving  for  something  better. 

In  her  last  year  of  High  School 
she  had  occasion  to  take  her 
sister  to  the  photographer  for  a 
portrait.  The  photographer  knew 
her — knew  that  she  had  always 
been  able  to  draw  but  he  did  not 
know  that  it  was  her  ambition 
to  become  an  illustrator.  So  he 
asked  her  if  she  would  not  like 
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to  come  and  work  in  the  studio. 

That  fall  she  decided  to  take 
a  position  in  the  studio  and  in  a 
year  she  had  bought  it.  She  knew 
nothing  about  negative  making 
but  worked  out  her  own  problems 
from  what  she  had  learned  of  light 
and  shade  in  her  study  of  drawing. 

The  studio  building  was  con- 
structed in  1865  when  space  was 
cheap  and  it  has  one  of  the  finest 
skylight  rooms  in  western  New 
York.  Miss  Stewart  uses  daylight 
for  everything  except  spot  light 
effects. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  things 
about  her  work  is  the  effect  of 
atmosphere  that  makes  her  sub- 
jects stand  out  from  their  back- 
grounds. At  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Photographers  in  Toronto, 
Miss  Stewart  demonstrated  her 
method  of  producing  this  effect. 

After  the  subject  is  properly 
lighted  and  without  in  any  way 
degrading  this  lighting  she  uses  a 
spot  light  to  project  a  shaft  of 
light  between  the  subject  and  the 
background.  In  some  cases  the 
light  also  falls  on  the  background 
but  its  purpose  is  to  give  the  head 
relief  and  roundness  and  this  is 
done  by  varying  the  distance  of 
the  background  from  the  subject 
and  the  amount  of  light  that  in- 
tervenes. 

When  asked  how  she  gets  busi- 
ness Miss  Stewart  replied:  "I 
never  allow  a  customer  to  leave 
my  studio  with  work  that  is  not 
perfectly  satisfactory — also,  I  take 


an  interest  in  all  public  affairs  and 
my  city. 

"I  think  perhaps  I  photograph 
more  children  than  I  do  grown 
ups — more  young  girls  and  boys 
than  men  and  women.  I  give  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  boys  and 
girls  in  their  teens  because  that  is 
an  age  when  they  are  shy — and 
yet  it  is  the  most  beautiful  time 
because  they  are  just  buds  waiting 
to  bloom. 

"Nearly  all  of  my  work  is  by 
appointment.  I  prefer  it  that  way 
because  I  have  a  chance  to  think 
about  my  subjects  before  they 
come  for  sittings  and  I  have  some 
idea  of  what  I  want  to  make  of 
them  so  that  I  can  work  fast.  I  do 
not  believe  in  letting  your  subject 
lose  interest  in  you  or  your  work. 
And  above  all  I  try  never  to  seem 
to  be  in  a  hurry  when  I  am  work- 
ing, for  I  believe  that  you  can 
not  control  others  until  you  can 
control  yourself. 

*'I  am  a  great  believer  in  con- 
ventions and  since  my  first  one,  in 
1914,  I  have  always  planned  to 
get  one  idea  that  I  could  take 
home  to  use  and  make  pay  for  my 
trip.  I  love  films  and  all  my  work 
is  on  films.  I  certainly  know  that  I 
have  made  better  things  since  I 
have  used  them." 

Miss  Stewart's  photographs  of 
children  are  especially  pleasing 
and  show  that  she  not  only  has  a 
good  technical  knowledge  of  pho- 
tography but  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  how  to  handle 
children. 


PORTRAIT  FILM  NEGATIVE,  ARTURA  PRINT 


By  Miss  Peggy  Stewart 
Canandaigua,  N-  Y. 
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A  SOURCE  OF  FALL  BUSINESS 


T^HE  state  and  county  fairs 
■*■  will  bring  a  lot  of  visitors  to 
the  towns  where  they  are  held  this 
fall.  There  will  be  a  number  of 
these  people  who  can  well  afford 
to  have  their  photographs  taken 
by  a  good  photographer,  and  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  the  visit  to  town  af- 
fords, if  they  are  properly  ap- 
proached. 

If  your  studio  is  located  in  a 
city  that  will  become  the  mecca 
for  farmers  this  fall,  you  will  find 
the  business  well  worth  going 
after.  The  farmer's  tastes  are 
often  as  refined  and  judicious  as 
the  cultured  urbanite  and  he  ap- 
preciates good  photographs  as 
well. 

He  should  be  in  the  market  for 
photographs,  too.  The  indications 
of  a  returning  prosperity  loosen 
purse  strings  that  have  been 
drawn  too  tightly  to  permit  any 
expenditures  for  photographs  for 
the  past  few  years.  He  should  now 
be  ready  to  have  some  good  por- 
traits made. 

The  method  of  reaching  this 
new  market  is  so  simple  and  ef- 
ficient that  the  returns  should 
more  than  justify  the  expense. 

In  each  city  there  will  be  found 
one  daily  paper,  usually  the  morn- 
ing paper,  that  has  a  predomi- 
nating rural  circulation.  These 
papers  often  have  special  country 
editions  with  news  of  particular 


interest  to  farmers.  Their  distri- 
bution covers  a  territory  with  a 
radius  of  from  25  to  150  miles, 
depending  on  competition  from 
other  cities. 

The  subscribers  to  these  papers 
are  the  thinking,  educated  farmers, 
just  the  ones — and  the  only  ones 
— you  want  to  reach.  A  series  of 
advertisements  started  at  the 
same  time  the  first  notices  and 
advertisements  of  the  fair  appear, 
should  be  quite  successful. 

Impress  upon  the  farmer  the 
advantages  of  photographs  and 
invite  him  to  make  your  studio 
his  headquarters  while  in  town 
for  the  fair. 

The  advertising  published  in 
advance  of  the  fair  will  help  to 
make  up  the  farmer's  mind.  If  the 
advertising  is  continued  all  during 
fair  week,  the  city  editions  will 
reach  the  farmer  already  in  town 
and  the  advertising  in  country 
editions  will  be  seen  by  those  who 
have  yet  to  make  the  visit. 

The  fair  visitor  plans  to  do  more 
in  town  than  just  see  the  fair. 
Fairs  have  always  been  encouraged 
by  merchants  because  of  the  in- 
creased business  it  brings  them. 
The  photographer  should  benefit 
also  by  the  influx  of  rural  visitors 
at  this  annual  occasion.  A  little 
advertising  at  the  right  time  in 
the  daily  paper  will  do  it.  Get 
your  share  of  the  business  that 
comes  to  your  town. 


By  Miss  Peggy  Stewart 
Canandaigua,  N.  V. 
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appointment. 

The  photograj)her  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 

Studio  Light  Line  Cut  No.  SO'i.  Price  30  Cents 


'T'HE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  limit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be    a    case   of   first    come   first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
your  order  in  first.  E.  K.  CO. 
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A  special  paper  for 
better  projected  portraits 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


The  more  quality  you  put  in  pro- 
jected portrait  prints  the  larger  will 
be  your  sales  and  the  greater  your 
profits.  Use  the  paper  made  specially 
for  quality  portrait  enlarging. 

Stocks — White        Surfaces — Rough  Matte 
and  Buff  and  Rough  Lustre 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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A  success  built  upon 
years  of  consistently 
maintained  quality: 


MTOMH 


The  paper  without  a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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A  printer  for  the 
amateur  finisher 
that  for  speed, 
accuracy  and  effi- 
ciency is  unsur- 
passed. Built  for 
service— adaptable 
to  the  largest  or 
smallest  finisher's 
needs. 


Commercial  Kodak  Printer 


Takes- plate  or  film  negatives  up  to  3 3^  x  5 3/^  or  4  x  5. 
Is  arranged  for  strip  or  single  negative  printing — has  the 
right  slant  for  the  convenience  of  the  worker  and  may  be 
set  on  a  table  or  in  an  opening  flush  with  the  printer  top. 
It  is  supplied  with  a  set  of  metal  masks,  has  adjustable 
guides  for  uniform  white  margins,  negative  clamps, 
automatic  numbering  device  and  counter.  The  quick- 
acting  platen  has  a  convenient  hand  grip  and  operates 
the  lighting  switch  when  perfect  contact  is  made. 

Dimensions:  lOj^x  15  inches,  12  inches  high.  Com- 
plete with  electric  cord,  ruby  lamp  and  150  watt  Mazda 
C  Lamp,  $55.00. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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A  lamp  you  can  use 
in  half  a  dozen 
places  in  your  work 
rooms. 


Eastman  Safelight  Lamp 

It  carries  a  5x7  Series  00  Wratten  Safelight  adapting 
it  for  printing-room  use  with  developing-out  papers. 
Other  5x7  Safelights  of  any  series  are  interchangeable, 
adapting  it  to  every  dark-room  use. 

Its  screw  plug  fits  any  drop-light  or  wall  socket.  As 
a  general  utility  lamp  it  is  ideal. 

The  Price 

Eastman  Safelight  Lamp $3.00 

Extra  Safelights,  any  series,  5x7 $  .75 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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F.  &  S.  Commercial  Camera 


8x  10 
Bellows 
Capacity 
42  inches 


11  X  14 

Bellows 
Capacity 
54  inches 


With  double  swing-back  and  extreme  rising  and  lowering  front,  an 
extension  bed  of  four  interchangeable  sections  and  wide  adjustments 
at  both  ends  of  the  camera,  this  camera  is  unusually  adaptable  for  the 
great  variety  of  subjects  included  in  the  term  "Commercial  Photog- 
raphy." 

F.  &  S.  Banquet  Camera 

An  unusual  camera  for  un- 
usual work.  Large  banquet 
groups  and  general  outdoor 
group  and  view  work  can  be 
handled  most  satisfactorily  be- 
cause of  the  unique  adjustments 
permitting  a  close  approach  to 
the  subject  without  distortion. 
Graduated  scales  on  both  the 
lens  board  and  the  metal  sector 
of  the  lens  board  frame  keep  the  axis  of  the  lens  centered  on  the  plate 
and  prevent  awkward  perspective  —  also  useful  when  the  camera  is 
placed  so  close  to  a  wall  that  the  image  cannot  be  viewed  on  the  ground 
glass. 

See  them  at  your  Stock  House  or  send  for  catalogue. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  &  Schvnng  Department       ROCHESTER,  N .  Y. 


1922  FALL  STYLES 

This  is  not  a  folder  for  your  ordinary  work 


THE  MAESTRO 

(Marbletone  Stock) 

Colors  —  Storm  Grey  and  Brown  Marbletone 

For  Prints  4  x  6,  5  x  8,  7  x  Sf  and  10  x  13^ 
Prices,  $7.50— $9.50— $12.50  and  $22.50  per  100 

We  recommend  it  for  your  best  priced  sheet  portraits, 
especially  those  made  on  Vitava  paper. 

Sample  of  both  colors  for  ten  2c  stamps. 
You  need  them  because  they  are  good. 

SAMPLE  OFFER  NO.  7013 


TAPRELULOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 


For  negatives  up 
to8  X 10 — makes 
enlargements  up 
to  40x50, 

No.  2 

Eastman 

Projection 

Printer 


Always  in  sharp  focus — doubles  the  speed  of  enlarg- 
ing— and  so  well  ventilated  that  it  can  be  used  all  day 
without  over-heating.  There  are  greater  profits  for  the 
man  who  makes  prints  by  projection. 

Projection  Printer  Prices 

No.  2  for  8x  10  and  smaller  negatives $675.00 

No.  1  for  5x7    and  smaller  negatives 450.00 

Kodak  Projection  Printer  for  33^  x  Sj/^, 

4x5  and  smaller  negatives 200.00 

Descriptive  booklets  sent  on  request. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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By  Albert  A.  Nicolas 
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THE  GIFT  SUGGESTION 

IN  CHRISTMAS  ADVERTISING 


\\7'0MEN  are  probably  more 
susceptible  to  advertising 
than  men  and  it  is  the  woman  who 
buys  or  influences  the  buying  for 
the  average  household. 

She  may  not  admit  that  she  is 
influenced,  but  give  her  national 
magazines  and  you  will  find  her 
buying  nationally  advertised  mer- 
chandize. And  just  now  she  is  be- 
ginning to  be  influenced  in  her 
thoughts  of  Christmas  buying. 

A  man  usually  waits  until  the 
eleventh  hour  to  buy  gifts  for 
Christmas.  If  there  is  any  syste- 
matic planning  it  is  the  woman 
who  does  it.  So  we  are  placing  our 
Christmas  advertising  for  the 
photographer  in  women's  maga- 
zines— are  suggesting  photographs 
as  a  solution  of  the  gift  problem 
and  in  the  November  advertising 
are  suggesting  that  now  is  the 
time  to  make  the  appointment. 

The   advertisement   shown    on 


page  5  will  appear  in  the  Novem- 
ber first  number  of  Vogue,  full  page 
space,  and  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion also  full  page  space. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion 
is  on  the  news  stands  November 
20th,  so  both  of  these  advertise- 
ments will  be  working  in  time  to 
hurry  along  holiday  sittings. 

If  a  woman  gets  a  suggestion  of 
photographs  for  Christmas  from 
national  advertising  it  has  always 
been  our  belief  that  a  second  sug- 
gestion, similar  to  the  first  but  in  a 
local  newspaper,  also  calling  at- 
tention to  the  particular  photog- 
rapher in  her  town,  will  be  most 
likely  to  produce  results. 

We  can't  do  the  advertising  in 
your  local  paper  but  you  are  at 
liberty  to  use  our  copy  if  you  feel 
as  we  do  about  it.  You  can  be  sure 
that  our  advertising  will  be  read 
by  many  of  your  prospective  cus- 
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tomers.  These  two  magazines  have 
a  circulation  of  over  a  million  and 
a  half.  They  are  the  magazines 
that  women  read  carefully  and  a 
full  page  devoted  to  our  copy  is  so 
conspicuous  that  it  can't  be 
missed.  It  will  bring  you  business 
but  it  will  bring  you  the  most  busi- 


ness if  you  supplement  it  with  at- 
tractive copy  in  your  local  papers. 
Begin  advertising  now.  Get 
people  to  thinking  about  photo- 
graphs for  Christmas  now  and  you 
won't  need  to  worry  about  what 
kind  of  holiday  business  you  will 
have. 


VARIATIONS  IN  THE 

TONE  OF  A  PRINT 


T^JHILE  the  cause  of  different 
'  tones  secured  on  developing- 
out  papers  is  well  known  to  many 
photographers,  from  the  number 
of  inquiries  received  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  there  are  many  who 
do  not  have  a  very  clear  under- 
standing of  what  developer  to  use 
to  obtain  a  blue-black,  an  olive  or 
a  warm  toned  print. 

Different  papers  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  tone  of  the  print 
produced  under  normal  conditions. 
Vitava  and  Artura  give  olive  or 
warm  tones;  Azo,  olive  or  black 
tones  and  Velox,  black  or  blue- 
black  tones,  the  color  of  the  print 
being  determined  largely  by  the 
relation  of  exposure  to  develop- 
ment. 

A  print  that  has  been  over-ex- 
posed and  under- developed  tends 
to  have  an  olive  or  green  tone. 
Such  a  print  is  not  necessarily 
developed  a  short  time  but  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
something  that  has  retarded  de- 
velopment. An  old  or  weak  de- 


veloper or  one  containing  an 
excess  of  bromide  develops  slowly, 
and  to  overcome  slow  develop- 
ment the  print  is  often  over-ex- 
posed with  the  result — an  olive  or 
green  print.  A  cold  developer  or 
one  containing  a  small  amount  of 
carbonate  or  weak  carbonate  will 
produce  the  same  result. 

Aside  from  the  nature  of  the 
paper  itself,  then,  anything  that 
retards  development  will  cause 
the  tone  of  the  print  to  lean 
towards  the  olive  or  green. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  print  that 
has  been  correctly  timed  or 
slightly  under- timed  and  fully  de- 
veloped will  have  more  of  a  black 
tone  and  the  longer  the  develop- 
ment the  colder  will  be  the  tone. 
So  that  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  speed  up  the  action  of  the  de- 
veloper induces  short  exposure, 
full  development  and  cold  tones. 

For  this  reason  developers  in- 
tended to  give  cold  black  tones 
usually  contain  more  carbonate 
than  sulphite.  The  carbonate  is 
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This  Christmas 

your  photograph — the 
only  gift  that  only  you 
can  make.  And  now  is 
the  time  for  a  studio 
appointment. 


There's  a  photographer  in  your  town 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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an  accelerator  and  makes  the  de- 
veloper work  faster.  Such  a  de- 
veloper formula  will  be  found  in 
the  directions  for  Bromide  and 
Velox  papers;  also  in  the  Azo 
direction  sheet  under  the  heading, 
"Commercial  and  Amateur  Print- 
ing." There  is  also  a  formula  for 
a  portrait  developer  which  pro- 
duces softer  results  and  warmer 
tones. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in 
carbonate  in  the  cold- tone  de- 
veloper it  will  also  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  smaller  amount  of  bro- 
mide, only  enough  being  used  to 
protect  the  print  from  chemical 
fog. 

The  portrait  developers  can 
always  be  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  they  contain  less  car- 
bonate than  sulphite  and  a  fair 
amount  of  bromide,  so  they  de- 
velop more  slowly  and  give  warmer 
tones. 

In  the  "Vitava  and  Artura" 
booklet  the  formulas  are  given  in 
two  and  three  solutions.  In  the 
Vitava  formula,  the  No.  1  solu- 
tion contains  more  sulphite  than 
carbonate  while  the  No.  2  solution 
contains  carbonate  alone.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  vary  the  car- 
bonate at  will. 

The  Artura  Stock  Solution  calls 
for  three  solutions,  the  No.  1  con- 
taining less  carbonate  than  sul- 


phite, the  No.  2  containing  no 
carbonate  at  all  and  the  No.  3, 
carbonate  alone. 

The  normal  developer  is  made 
from  No.  1  solution;  the  soft  de- 
veloper from  No.  1  and  No.  2 
solutions;  the  developer  for  Car- 
bon Black,  used  for  enlargements, 
from  No.  1  and  No.  3  solutions 
and  the  developer  for  Artura  Non 
Curling,  which  is  a  commercial 
paper,  from  the  No.  1  solution 
without  the  addition  of  bromide 
that  is  recommended  for  the  por- 
trait developer.  And  it  might  be 
added  that  this  last  developer  is 
the  one  that  will  give  the  best 
cold  black  tones  on  Artura  Iris 
paper. 

Therefore,  to  obtain  warm  or 
cold  tones  use  the  formula  recom- 
mended. If  for  any  reason  it  is 
seen  fit  to  alter  the  published 
formulas  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  do  not  permit  of  much 
variation.  Radical  changes  in  the 
proportions  of  chemicals  used  are 
very  likely  to  upset  the  chemical 
balance  of  the  developer,  produce 
chemical  fog  and  in  other  ways 
affect  the  quality  of  the  prints. 

Weak  or  impure  chemicals  are 
dangerous  for  the  same  reasons, 
so  for  the  best  results,  choose 
the  most  suitable  formula,  pure 
chemicals  and  follow  the  manufac- 
turer's instructions. 


A  good  advertisement  is  not  one  that  tells  people 
how  good  a  photographer  you  are — it  is  one  that 
makes  people  want  photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  WINEMILLER  &  MILLER,  INC.,  NEW  YORK. 

This  photograph  of  the  Japanese  Tea  Garden 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  patching.  The  Japan- 
ese girl  and  the  girl  to  the  right  are  in  one  photograph. 
After  taking  several  snaps  of  this  subject,  the  girl  at 
the  left  was  taken  ovt  of  one  photograph  and  inserted 
in  this.  The  scenic  background  was  painted  in. 
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TELLING  THE  ADVERTISER'S  STORY 

WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 


T^HE  commercial  photographer 
^  is  in  the  presence  of  wonderful 
possibilities.  Skillful  use  of  the 
camera  places  him  in  a  position 
from  which  he  may  behold  op- 
portunities that  are  practically 
without  limit.  In  advertising,  the 
tendency  becomes  stronger  daily 
to  *'say  it  with  pictures." 

A  few  years  ago  photographic 
illustrations  were  seldom  used  in 
advertising.  Today  they  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  magazine, 
newspaper  and  car  card  adver- 
tising, and  their  use  is  increasing 
widely  and  rapidly. 

In  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
field  that  lies  before  the  com- 
mercial photographer,  George  M. 
Winemiller,  of  Winemiller  &  Miller, 
New  York,  says: 

"It  was  while  I  was  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  art  director  of  one 
of  the  largest  advertising  agencies 
in  the  country  that  I  became  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  the 
camera  for  making  advertising 
illustrations.  I  came  in  contact 
with  hundreds  of  manufacturers 
or  sales  agents  whose  merchandise 
was  to  be  pictured  for  advertise- 
ments in  local  and  national 
campaigns. 

"A  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
product  was  invariably  the  first 
demand. 

"While  the  practical  advertiser 
aims  always  at  the  most  advan- 


tageous display  of  his  goods,  he 
does  not  want  to  deceive  the  buy- 
ing public  by  misrepresenting  an 
article  for  which  he  hopes  to 
establish  a  permanent  market. 

"In  producing  a  drawing  of  a 
certain  object  for  an  illustration, 
each  of  half  a  dozen  persons  con- 
cerned will  have  a  different  mental 
picture  of  the  result. 

"In  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
universal  request  for  fidelity  to 
the  merchandise  and  for  speed  in 
producing  illustrations,  we  began 
to  use  the  camera,  and  for  years 
we  made  every  illustration  by 
photography  when  it  was  possible 
to  do  so. 

"Estimated  conservatively,  90 
per  cent  of  our  photographic  il- 
lustrations were  satisfactory  to 
our  clients,  because  they  were 
faithful  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  advertisement. 

"A  certain  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  many  of  our  advertisers 
had  to  be  overcome,  because  at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  employment 
of  artistic  photography  in  ad- 
vertising was  in  the  nature  of  an 
innovation.  Many  of  our  clients 
were  inclined  to  hold  in  mind  the 
old  time  stereotyped  photograph 
without  imagination  or  interpre- 
tative quality. 

"Being  committed  to  the  use  of 
the  camera  as  a  means  for  the  il- 
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lustration  of  merchandise,  and 
realizing  that  every  art  director 
in  the  country  was  experiencing 
diflSculties  identical  with  my  own, 
I  determined  upon  establishing  a 
service  to  specialize  in  the  new 
field. 

"The  firm  of  Winemiller  and 
Miller,  Inc.  was  organized.  In 
assembling  our  staff,  we  were  care- 
ful to  get  operators  and  artists 
with  experience  and  training  in 
advertising  and  a  knowledge  of 
its  special  needs.  We  prepared  to 
meet  every  demand,  from  a  con- 
vincing and  dramatic  scene  of 
firemen  rescuing  patients  from  a 
burning  hospital  (advertising  some 
device  for  fire  protection)  to  the 
most  advantageous  display  of  a 
box  of  hairpins. 

"It  is  always  necessary  when 
making  a  photograph  for  repro- 
duction, to  ascertain  the  printing 
conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be 
used. 

"In  a  publication  where  a  cheap 
quality  of  paper  is  used,  we  rec- 
ommend a  picture  of  strong  con- 
trasts. Soft  focus  should  be 
attempted  only  in  publications 
and  booklets  that  are  printed  on  a 
fine  coated  stock.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  we  have  conducted 
an  educational  campaign.  Many 
advertisers  who  lacked  experience 
with  photography  had  come  to 
grief  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
printing  conditions. 

"Most  buyers  of  advertising 
art  are  keen  on  detail  relating  to 
settings  and  to  the  accessories  and 


properties  a  picture  may  require. 
The  successful  advertising  photog- 
rapher must  be  equipped  to  do  all 
the  research  work  necessary  in 
planning  an  illustration  that  de- 
mands positive  atmosphere  or 
nicety  of  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  its  requirements.  This 
maj^  involve  visits  to  libraries  and 
museums,  especially  in  the  pro- 
duction of  period  pictures,  foreign 
scenes,  or  any  setting  of  an  unusual 
nature. 

"An  agency  handling  a  paint 
account  may  have  copy  which 
calls  for  an  illustration  showing  a 
picture  of  an  old,  rusty  spout  or 
leader  which  has  crumbled  for 
lack  of  paint.  Such  a  service  as  we 
have  instituted  locates  as  well  as 
photographs  the  rusty  spout  under 
the  exact  conditions  which  the 
illustration  requires. 

"Not  all  of  our  commissions, 
however,  are  so  easy  to  execute. 
Sometime  ago  we  were  asked  to 
secure  the  photograph  of  an  old, 
toothless  man,  to  show  neglect  of 
the  teeth  in  early  years,  and  to  call 
to  mind  the  prophylactic  value  of 
a  certain  dentifrice  which  obvi- 
ously was  not  one  of  his  toilet 
accessories.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  lovely  infants,  we 
had  no  toothless  models  on  our 
register,  and  to  discover  whether 
any  of  our  other  models  were 
leading  a  double  dental  life  was  a 
matter  beyond  the  combined  tact 
and  diplomacy  of  the  organization. 

"I  made  a  trip  to  Madison 
Square  Park  and  spent  a  morning 
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on  the  benches.  I  lunched  in  a 
cafeteria  near  by,  where  I  am  sure 
I  must  have  attracted  unpleasant 
attention  by  peering  into  the 
mouth  of  every  man  over  fifty. 
Back  to  the  park  again,  and  at 
last  I  spied  my  character.  Just 
what  we  wanted.  Threadbare,  but 
neat,  a  mild,  lined  face,  clean 
shaven.  In  a  couple  of  hours  I  had 
made  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
as  deaf  as  a  post,  understand  what 
we  wanted.  We  had  him  in  the 
studio  next  morning. 

"That  was  service! 

"Obtaining  models  is  one  of  our 
most  difficult  problems.  We  aim  to 
keep  a  register  showing  a  selection 
of  models  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  and  types,  but  the  professional 
model  is  not  a  fixed  body. 

"We  are  often  compelled  to  ap- 
proach types  in  stores,  offices  and 
even  on  the  streets  to  recruit  our 
list.  Some  are  flattered,  some  be- 
come indignant,  a  few  sense  the 
business  aspect  of  the  matter  at 
once,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a 
problem  to  be  handled  with  dis- 
crimination and  judgment.  In 
emergency  cases,  friends  have 
loaned  us  their  personalities  in  an 
art  for  art's  sake  spirit,  but  this 
doesn't  often  occur  twice  in  the 
same  place. 

"As  most  of  our  illustrations 
call  for  business  types  and  home 
folks,  we  do  not  use  theatrical 
models  very  often.  Their  services 
are  invaluable,  however,  in  scenes 
where  an  interpretative  or  dra- 
matic  quality    is    necessary.    In 


assignments  of  this  character,  we 
usually  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
hearse the  models  before  having 
them  go  before  the  camera.  The 
story  of  the  illustration  is  out- 
lined to  them  beforehand,  and  the 
scene  is  gone  through  several 
times  until  each  knows  his  par- 
ticular part,  and  the  whole  is 
satisfactory. 

"We  always  protect  our  clients 
by  obtaining  signed  releases  from 
every  adult  model  appearing  in  a 
picture,  and  in  the  case  of  minors 
the  signature  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  is  required. 

"We  endeavor  always  to  take  a 
picture  on  its  real  location,  but 
this  is  often  impracticable  or  im- 
possible. We  are  then  compelled 
to  take  one  part  of  a  scene  in  the 
studio,  and  the  rest  outside,  after 
which  we  assemble  the  whole. 

"For  this  purpose  we  maintain 
an  Art  Department  composed  of 
men  who  have  specialized  on  re- 
touching and  blending,  and  who 
can  do  such  things  so  skillfully 
that  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
where  pictures  are  pieced  to- 
gether. 

"The  matter  of  gaining  access 
to  locations  presented  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  early  days  of  our 
organization.  It  took  over  a  year 
to  gain  and  establish  entrance 
into  hotels,  large  private  estates, 
theatres,  country  clubs,  machine 
shops,  stores  and  farms  where  we 
could  obtain  settings  for  scenes 
and  the  opportunity  to  make 
them.  As  the  public  becomes  edu- 
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cated  to  these  things  difficulties 
are  lessened. 

"Equipping  a  studio  for  mak- 
ing advertising  photographs  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  worked  out  to 
suit  individual  requirements.  The 
space  to  be  occupied  and  the  size 
of  the  staff  should  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  business  that  is 
done.  One  camera  and  one  oper- 
ator would  be  sufficient  in  certain 
circumstances ;  in  others  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  several  people 
handling  the  instruments,  posing 
the  subjects  and  attending  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  lights,  not  to 
mention  those  who  do  the  many 
things  that  often  are  necessary 
when  different  parts  of  a  picture 
are  to  be  pieced  together. 

"The  properties  that  come  into 
most  common  use  are  chairs, 
tables,  desks,  lamps,  books,  book 
racks,  vases  and  the  other  things 
that  make  up  interior  settings. 
When  special  costumes  or  other 
things  not  in  ordinary  use  are 
needed,  we  rent  them,  either  from 
theatrical  costumers  or  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  These  are  de- 
tails that  enter  into  the  service 
which  a  photographer  who  makes 
advertising  pictures  must  be  ready 
to  look  after. 

"Lighting  is  important.  In  our 
own  establishment  we  use  artificial 
light  altogether,  because  it  is 
always  controllable.  We  must  be 
able  to  get  light  from  any  point  or 
angle.  Sometimes  the  object  that 
is  being  photographed  has  to  be 
lighted  from  beneath,  and  often 


it  is  necessary  to  have  several  dif- 
ferent lights  directed  toward  a 
common  center  at  the  same  time. 

"I  cannot  undertake  to  set 
down  any  rule  concerning  prices 
for  this  kind  of  work.  The  price 
for  making  an  advertising  photo- 
graph must  depend  upon  the 
service  that  is  rendered.  Some 
pictures  can  be  made  easily. 
Others  involve  many  difficulties. 

"As  for  getting  business,  that 
is  merely  a  business  proposition. 
The  advertising  photographer's 
methods  should  be  similar  in  a 
general  way  to  those  of  an  adver- 
tising agency,  for  he  is  rendering 
advertising  service.  He  may  re- 
gard every  advertiser  as  a  possible 
client.  Magazine  advertising  lends 
itself  especially  to  the  use  of 
photographic  illustrations.  The 
rotogravure  sections  of  newspapers 
also  are  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose that  is  served  by  photographs 
as  illustrations  in  advertisements. 
Line  drawings  made  from  photo- 
graphs are  frequently  used  in  the 
advertising  that  goes  into  the 
regular  pages  of  the  newspapers. 
Photographic  illustrations  for  car 
cards,  circulars,  folders,  booklets 
and  such  things  are  in  common 
use. 

"The  opportunities  for  the  com- 
mercial photograph  are  becoming 
more  plentiful  every  day,  and  the 
rewards  for  skill  and  enterprise 
in  this  kind  of  work  are  as  great  as 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  adver- 
tising business." 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE 

THE  PICTURES 


A  MBITION  is  defined  in  the 


dictionaries  as  an  ardent  de- 


sire for  distinction,  but  ardent  de- 
sires, alone,  don't  go  very  far 
towards  making  a  man  successful. 

Ambition  combined  with  hard 
work  keeps  a  man's  hand  on  the 
inside  knob  of  the  door  so  that  when 
opportunity  knocks  the  door  is 
flung  open  and  old  mister  oppor- 
tunity falls  through  the  entrance 
into  the  open  arms  of  the  man  who 
is  on  the  job,  looking  for  him. 

Albert  A.  Nicolas  is  just  such  a 
man.  It  isn't  so  many  years  ago 
that  he  bought  a  studio  in  Kane, 
Pa.,  a  town  of  a  little  more  than 
seven  thousand  population.  He 
soon  needed  larger  quarters  so  took 
two  additional  rooms.  Then  the 
entire  ground  floor  on  a  prominent 
main  street  corner  was  made  into  a 
studio  which  answered  only  until 
a  beautiful  residence  studio,  a 
glimpse  of  which  we  show,  could 
be  built. 

Mr.  Nicolas  believes  that  his 
present  quarters  leave  little  to  be 
desired  in  studio  comfort,  con- 
venience and  general  arrange- 
ment. And  from  the  work  he  is 
producing  we  would  say  the  con- 
ditions are  almost  ideal. 

While  the  studio  is  a  residence 
studio  it  is  just  around  the  corner 
from  the  main  street  which,  in  a 
small  town,  is  even  better  than  the 
main  street  location. 


While  almost  any  home  portrait 
effect  can  be  secured  in  this  studio 
Mr.  Nicolas  also  goes  into  the 
homes  of  his  patrons.  He  doesn't 
wait  for  them  to  come  to  him,  as 
much  as  he  may  prefer  studio 
work.  As  he  puts  it:  "There  are 
many  families  who  might  miss  the 
pleasure  of  having  my  pictures  if  I 
didn't  go  and  insist  on  it.  So  I 
follow  the  advice  of  Mahomet  and 
go  to  the  mountain  rather  than 
wait  for  it  to  come  to  me." 

Mr.  Nicolas  claims  three  hob- 
bies: flashlight,  child  portraiture 
and  super  speed  film .  "We  thought 
film  was  wonderfully  fast  and 
when  the  super  was  announced 
could  hardly  believe  it  would  have 
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any  advantage  over  par  speed.  We 
tried  it,  found  it  much  faster  with 
as  good  quality  and  have  used  it 
ever  since." 

"Do  you  advertise.^"  we  asked. 
"Certainly  we  advertise,  just  the 
same  as  we  give  our  car  engine  a 
regular  change  of  oil.  Things  run 
more  smoothly  and  business 
doesn't  carbonize." 

Mr.  Nicolas  believes  that 
many  a  photographer's  loss  of  en- 
thusiasm is  through  doing  work 
too  cheaply.  "Doing  work  at  a 
fair  profit  keeps  us  in  a  frame  of 


mind  to  welcome  every  caller,"  is 
his  way  of  putting  it. 

This  little  story  of  the  Nicolas 
Studio  would  not  be  complete, 
however,  without  mention  of  the 
splendid  assistant  who  is  recep- 
tionist, painter,  air  brush  artist 
and  general  adviser  to  the  whole 
force.  Mrs.  Nicolas  believes  there 
is  nothing  too  good  for  the  cus- 
tomer and  keeps  the  whole  force 
on  its  toes  seeing  that  customers 
get  what  they  want.  And  this  we 
believe  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  any  studio — a  service  that 
is  due  the  customer. 


NEW  NATIONAL  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  P.  A.  OF  A. 


A  T  the  first  meeting  of  the 
'^^^  new  National  Board  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.,  held  in  Cleveland  in 
June,  the  oflScers  were  confronted 
with  an  unexpected  situation: 
there  were  several  applications  for 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
association. 

Naturally  the  members  of  the 
Board  wished  to  take  such  action 
as  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  association  so  after  review- 
ing the  situation  from  every  angle 
the  office  was  declared  vacant  un- 
til August  1st.  This  was  to  allow 
ample  time  for  deliberation. 

The  Board  having  been  unan- 
imously in  favor  of  a  change, 
applications  were  carefully  con- 
sidered and  Albert  Jay  Cook  of 


Pittsburg  was  elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Cook  is  thirty  years  of  age 
and  has  been  active  in  organi- 
zation work  of  a  national  and  local 
character.  He  was  a  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  Court  in 
Pittsburg,  has  contributed  con- 
siderable material  to  magazines 
and  edited  an  outdoor  column  for 
the  Chicago  Journal. 

After  serving  a  year  and  a  half 
with  our  army  in  France  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Adjutant 
General  of  the  national  organi- 
zation of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  was  active  in  the  organi- 
zation work  of  that  society.  He  has 
also  handled  campaign  publicity 
work  and  is  well  fitted  for  the 
position  he  is  to  hold. 
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Mr.  Cook  entered  upon  his 
duties  September  1st.  An  office 
has  been  opened  in  Sewickley,  Pa. 
where  the  president  and  secretary 
will  work  together. 

The  new  secretary  comes  to 
the  association  with  but  one  am- 
bition; to  render  to  the  Board,  the 
membership,    the    manufacturers 


and  dealers  and  the  press,  his  very 
best  services  as  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

The  Board  solicits  for  him  the 

support  and  co-operation  of  every 

one  who  is  in  any  way  affiliated 

with  the  photographic  profession. 

Cordially,  the  Board. 

A.  H.  DiEHL,  President. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ASSOCIATION 

SCHOOL  AT  WINONA  LAKE,  IND. 


t^ROM  all  reports  it  would  seem 
■*■  that  the  Winona  School  has 
been  a  far  greater  success  than 
any  one  ever  anticipated  it  could 
be  in  its  first  session,  which  would 
of  necessity  be  something  of  an 
experiment. 

Naturally,  a  great  many  eyes 
have  been  watching  this  first 
school.  There  are  those  who  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  possible  train- 
ing school  for  assistants,  but  it  was 
not.  Others  have  felt  that  it  could 
only  appeal  to  small  town  photog- 
raphers. But  all  of  these  ideas 
were  wrong.  It  was,  in  reality,  a 
finishing  school. 

No  man  is  too  big  to  learn  from 
another,  even  if  teacher  and  pupil 
are  of  equal  calibre.  And  the  first 
school  has  determined  beyond 
question  that  those  who  have  had 
the  work  in  charge  have  been 
thoroughly  competent  to  pass 
their  knowledge  along  to  all  those 
who  are  willing  to  learn. 

The  school  did  not  offer  a    be- 


ginners' course.  That  was  not  its 
intention.  It  was  to  offer  a  finish- 
ing or  post  graduate  course  and  it 
has  been  most  beneficial  to  the 
man  who  already  knew  photog- 
raphy but,  as  one  pupil  put  it, 
"who  only  needed  a  boost  to  go 
over  the  top." 

The  association  was  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  Mr.  Will  Towles  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent teacher.  Many  photog- 
raphers know  but  cannot  impart 
their  knowledge  to  others.  Mr. 
Towles  does  not  teach  one  style  of 
work — he  knows  that  each  photog- 
rapher must  appeal  to  his  partic- 
ular class  of  patrons.  So  he  teaches 
fundamentals  of  light  and  shade 
and  balance  and  then  adapts  these 
to  all  of  the  different  classes  of 
work  that  are  popular,  heli)ing 
each  man  to  accomplish  for  him- 
self the  things  that  will  make  him 
a  better  workman. 

The  class  was  divided  into  small 
groups  each  group  spending  a  cer- 
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tain  time  in  the  camera  room,  then 
the  dark-room,  retouching  room 
and  printing  room,  after  which  the 
entire  class  would  assemble  for 
general  instructions.  This  was  the 
procedure  each  day. 

Each  week  different  manu- 
facturers' materials  were  used  so 
no  partiality  was  shown  to  any 
one  product.  The  third  week  of 
the  school,  Portrait  Film  and  Ar- 
tura  and  Vitava  papers  were  used 
in  all  of  the  work,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  demonstrators 
as  well  as  the  pupils  the  week's 
work  was  very  satisfactory.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  fine  things  about 
the  school  was  the  fine  spirit  in 
which  every  manufacturer's  ma- 
terials were  demonstrated  on  their 
own  merits  without  reference  to 
competitors'  goods. 

We  predict  that  the  pupils  will 
be  the  school's  biggest  advertise- 
ment and  that  in  a  year  or  two 


photographers  will  attend  this 
school  as  readily  as  they  attend 
convention  demonstrations.  The 
school  not  only  makes  better  pho- 
tographers, but  teaches  the  dig- 
nity of  the  profession  as  well. 

Arrangements  are  already  being 
made  to  improve  the  plan  of  the 
work  rooms  to  handle  larger  classes 
next  year  and  still  to  give  every 
man  the  individual  attention  he 
deserves. 

Winona  is  an  ideal  location  for 
a  school  of  this  nature  as  it  has  a 
wealth  of  natural  attractions  that 
make  it  a  pleasant  spot  but  which 
do  not  distract  from  the  work  that 
is  to  be  accomplished.  The  pupils 
and  teachers  and  demonstrators 
are  thrown  together  in  a  way 
that  overcomes  formality  and 
makes  the  school  one  big  family  of 
workers  each  anxious  to  help  the 
other  and  all  working  for  the 
betterment  of  their  profession. 
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THE  FILTER  TEST  CHART 

WHAT  IT  IS  AND  DOES 


"ryHAT  the  Eastman  Filter 
Test  Chart  is,  and  does,  is 
not  perfectly  clear  to  every  pho- 
tographer, we  feel  sure,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  is  sufficiently  useful  to 
every  user  of  panchromatic  films 
or  plates  to  deserve  an  explanation. 

The  chart  consists  of  two  pieces 
of  light  cardboard  bound  together 
at  the  edges.  There  are  eight  cir- 
cular openings  at  one  side  and 
through  these  may  be  seen  the 
eight  Wratten  filters  of  the  com- 
mercial set. 

The  openings  are  only  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
the  filters  can  not  be  removed. 
They  are  not  intended  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  hold  to  the 
eye  to  see  how  the  object  you  ex- 
pect to  photograph  looks  when 
viewed  through  the  different  filters. 
The  filters  in  the  Test  Chart  are 
the  K  1,  K  2,  and  K  3,  all  of  which 
are  yellow;  the  G,  which  is  a  dark 
yellow;  the  A  and  F  which  are 
light  and  dark  reds;  the  B,  green 
and  the  C,  blue. 

Any  colored  object  will  photo- 
graph on  a  panchromatic  film  or 
plate  with  a  filter  about  the  same 
as  it  looks  when  viewed  through 
the  filter,  so  the  Test  Chart  offers 
a  convenient  means  of  viewing  an 
object  through  all  of  the  filters 
and  choosing  the  one  that  seems 
most  suitable. 

In     addition     to     these    small 


samples  of  the  regular  filters  there 
are  four  test  filters  which  are  seen 
through  larger  openings.  These 
are  really  the  greatest  help  in  de- 
termining what  filters  and  ma- 
terials to  use. 

The  first  test  filter  on  the  chart 
is  blue.  If  the  object  viewed  through 
this  filter  looks  good,  use  an  or- 
dinary film  or  plate  without  a 
filter  and  the  result  will  be  good. 

If  the  object  looks  best  through 
the  second  test  filter,  which  is 
green,  it  will  be  possible  to  secure 
practically  the  effect  you  see  by 
using  an  orthochromatic  film  and  a 
yellow  filter,  as  this  film  is  sensi- 
tive to  green. 

The  third  test  filter  is  a  peculiar 
color,  unlike  any  of  the  filters  that 
are  actually  used.  But  if  the  ob- 
ject viewed  through  it  appears  to 
best  advantage  it  indicates  that  a 
panchromatic  plate  and  a  K  3 
filter  will  give  the  desired  result. 

The  fourth  test  filter  is  red.  If 
the  object  viewed  through  this  ap- 
pears more  satisfactory  than 
through  any  of  the  other  filters  a 
panchromatic  film  or  plate  and  the 
red  A  filter  should  be  used. 

The  Filter  Test  Chart  is  not  ac- 
tually used  in  photograpliing,  but 
it  is  a  guide  which  will  materially 
aid  you  in  selecting  the  correct 
filter  and  material  to  produce  the 
best  possible  result  when  photo- 
graphing colored  objects. 
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An  exchange  of 
photographs 
keeps  friend- 
ships close. 


Before  the  rush 
of  the  social 
season  takes 
your  time — 

Phone  Main  245 
for  an 
appointment. 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 


Line  Cut  No.  303.  Pbice.SO  Cents 


'T'HE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  limit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be    a   case    of    first    come    first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  filled  promptly.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
vour  order  in  first.  E.  K.  Co. 
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For  the  best  large  por- 
traits, use  the  paper 
made  specially  for  por- 
trait enlarging: 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Stocks  —  White       Surfaces — Rough  Matte 
and  Buff  and  Rough  Lustre 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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It  lasts  longer,  goes  further, 
produces  prints  of  greater 
brilliancy  and  quality. 


ELON 


We  make  it — we  know  it's  right 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers* 
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The  paper  that  carries  all 
of  the  quahty  of  the  neg- 
ative, into  the  print: 


^>rr^T7  V 


roM 


^n 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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A  printer  for  the 
amateur  finisher 
that  for  speed, 
accuracy  and  effi- 
ciency is  unsur- 
passed. Built  for 
service— adaptable 
to  the  largest  or 
smallest  finisher's 
needs. 


Commercial  Kodak  Printer 


Takes  plate  or  film  negatives  up  to  3 3^  x  53^2  or  4  x  5. 
Is  arranged  for  strip  or  single  negative  printing — has  the 
right  slant  for  the  convenience  of  the  worker  and  may  be 
set  on  a  table  or  in  an  opening  flush  with  the  printer  top. 
It  is  supplied  with  a  set  of  metal  masks,  has  adjustable 
guides  for  uniform  white  margins,  negative  clamps, 
automatic  numbering  device  and  counter.  The  quick- 
acting  platen  has  a  convenient  hand  grip  and  operates 
the  lighting  switch  when  perfect  contact  is  made. 

Dimensions:  lOj^x  15  inches,  12  inches  high.  Com- 
plete with  electric  cord,  ruby  lamp  and  150  watt  Mazda 
C  Lamp,  $55.00. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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Home  Portrait  Graflex 


With  Kodak 
Anastigmat  Lens  fA.5 

For  5x7  Films  or  Plates 


To  the  usual  well  known  Graflex  characteristics,  the  Home  Portrait 
Graflex  adds  some  features  that  make  it  invaluable  for  home  portrai- 
ture or  child  photography. 

The  tilting  front  which  may  be  swung  up  or  down  to  overcome  false 
perspective  and  soften  draperies,  when  desirable,  is  particularly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  home  portraitist. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens /.4. 5  of  twelve  inch  focus,  gives  large 
images  on  the  5x7  film  or  plate  without  approaching  the  subject  too 
closely,  and  makes  sure  of  successful  pictures  of  children. 

The  revolving  back  permits  a  quick  change  for  vertical  or  horizon- 
tal pictures  and  the  Graflex  Cut  Film  Magazine,  taking  twelve  Super 
Speed  Cut  Films,  provides  for  short  exposures  in  rapid  succession. 
The  extra  large  head  on  the  focusing  pinion,  similiar  to  that  on  regular 
studio  outfits,  is  an  added  convenience. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Department       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Combination  Prints — 

Mean  Extra  Sales  and  Profits 


^^^ 


The  above  illustrates  the 

MULTI  EASEL 

one  of  four  styles  we  list  in  our  1922-23  catalogue  for 
Combination  Prints.  These  styles  help  the  Studio  to 
increase  the  amount  of  each  individual  order. 

A  special  circular  giving  full  details  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  your  request,  but  we 
suggest  that  you  send  us  twenty -five  2c 
stamps  and  you  will  receive  in  return,  one 
each  of  these  four  styles— THE  ASSEM- 
BLE CASE,  DUOFOLD,  COMBIFOLD 
and  MULTI  EASEL-four  mounters  just 
right  for  your  Fall  and  Christmas  business. 

SAMPLE  OFFER  NO.  7018 

TAPRELL,LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 


Eastman 
Portrait  Diffusion  Disks 

Produce  beautiful  softness —  require  no  ad- 
ditional exposure  — fit  almost  any  portrait  lens. 
Focus  sharp— slip  a  Disk  over  the  lens — expose 
in  the  usual  way.  The  result  is  pleasing  diffu- 
sion without  loss  of  brilliancy;  softness  without 
flatness  of  tone  values. 

The  Disks  are  supplied  in  three  sizes  and  for  two 
degrees  of  diffusion.  A,  merely  softens  the  lines  and 
reduces  the  need  for  retouching.  B,  gives  greater 
diffusion  but  still  retains  the  tonal  quality.  The  No.  0 
Disk  is  ^}/2  inches  in  diameter;  the  No.  1,  33^  inches 
and  the  No.  2,  43/^  inches. 

The  Price 

No.  0  Eastman  Portrait  Diffusion  Disk  A  or  B  $5.00 
No.  1  Eastman  Portrait  Diffusion  Disk  A  or  B  6.00 
No.  2  Eastman  Portrait  Diffusion  Disk  A  or  B    7.50 

Adjustable  Disk  Holders 

No.  0  Adjustable  to  lens  barrels  from  2  to  3}^ 

inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  0  Disk  .  .  .  $3.00 
No.  1  Adjustable  to  lens  barrels  from  3  to  4^ 

inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  1  Disk  ....  4.00 
No.  2  Adjustable  to  lens  barrels  from  4}^  to  5^ 

inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  2  Disk  ....  5.00 
No.  2  Special  for  lens  barrels  from  43^2  to  6}^ 

inches  in  diameter,  for  No.  2  Disk  ....  5.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
All  Dealers' 
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MAKING  SENTIMENT  A  SALESMAN 

A  HOLIDAY  SUGGESTION 


T^OLKS  lead  busy  lives — and 
forget  to  have  their  pictures 
taken.  Relatives  and  friends  urge 
them  to  visit  a  studio,  and  they 
promise.  But  when  a  spare  hour 
comes  along  something  else  seizes 
their  attention  first. 

One  reason  is  that  certain  people 
think  that  getting  a  portrait  made 
is  a^orm  of  vanitj^  to  be  indulged 
in  only  on  occasion.  Such  folks 
must  be  caught  at  the  right  time. 

Here's  a  suggestion. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
are  great  holidays  for  home- 
coming. People  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  celebrate  at  the  parental 
board.  Some  folks  can  manage  it 
annually  but  others  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
homestead  once  in  several  years. 
But  in  either  case  there  is  senti- 
ment in  the  air  wherever  clans 
foregather  and  families  group. 

Then  the  occasion  is  at  hand — 


let  some  enterprising  photog- 
rapher step  forward  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Old  folks  wish  that  Eddie,  now 
thirty-two,  and  little  Laura,  now 
Mrs.  Somebody,  would  have  por- 
traits made.  The  children  want 
pictures  taken  of  the  old  folks. 
Who  is  going  to  do  it.^ 

Look  through  your  local  paper 
around  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas and  make  a  note  of  every 
person  who  is  home  for  the  holi- 
days. Then,  in  an  appropriate 
letter  or  by  telephone,  suggest  to 
his  parents  that  the  wanderer  visit 
your  studio  for  a  portrait.  Or  per- 
haps you  can  take  your  camera  to 
the  house. 

A  few  such  appointments  will 
bring  in  some  convenient  revenue. 
And,  if  they  fall  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  they  will  help 
keep  your  printer  busy  during 
January. 
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A  SUGGESTION  FOR 

DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING 


Y^T'E  don't  believe  it  is  a  very 
"  '  good  idea  to  put  all  of  your 
advertising  eggs  in  one  basket.  We 
have  always  advocated  news- 
paper advertising  but  we  also 
advocate  direct  by  mail  adver- 
tising. And  we  think  the  very  best 
plan  is  to  use  both. 

For  newspaper  advertising  we 
suggest  short,  snappy  copy  that  is 
well  arranged  and  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  get  attention.  If  it  gets 
attention,  it  will  be  read,  and  if  it 
is  read  it  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  will  make  the  reader 
think  of  how  he  or  she  can  use 
photographs.  Good  copy  will  make 
the  reader  want  photographs. 

As  the  first  thing  is  to  attract 
attention,  whether  it  be  news- 
paper or  direct  mail  advertising, 
we  suggest  the  use  of  an  attractive 
picture. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  get 
a  picture  that  will  reproduce  well 
and  still  look  like  a  photograph. 

In  the  August  Studio  Light  in 
the  advertising  suggestion  on  page 
26,  we  reproduced  a  photograph 
in  the  technique  which  the  com- 
mercial artist  calls  "stipple"  and 
the  effect  was  good.  But  there  was 
something  lacking.  So  we  placed  a 
frame  around  the  illustration  used 
in  the  September  ad. 

It  was  very  attractive  and  our 
requests  for  this  cut  for  use  in  ad- 
vertising    were     doubled.     The 


stipple  drawings  reproduce  as  well 
as  line  cuts  in  newspaper  adver- 
tising if  the  workmen  responsible 
for  the  printing  are  at  all  careful  of 
their  "make-ready,"  which  is  the 
term  printers  use  to  describe  the 
mechanical  means  of  regulating 
the  strength  of  impression,  the 
amount  of  ink  used,  etc. 

But  there  are  many  other  uses 
for  these  attractive  cuts.  They  can 
be  used  on  cards,  envelopes, 
blotters,  leaflets  or  in  booklets  or 
small  circulars  used  for  direct 
mail  advertising. 

We  show  one  example  of  a  four 
page  folder  that  will  make  a  very 
attractive  piece  of  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising. The  expense  of  pro- 
ducing such  a  folder  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  material 
on  which  you  have  it  printed, 
aside  from  the  printer's  regular 
charge.  But  the  expense  should 
not  be  great  even  if  an  extra  fine 
quality  of  paper  is  used.  For  such 
a  folder  we  would  suggest  a  firm 
uncoated  paper,  as  the  coated  or 
enameled  papers  look  too  cold  or 
contrasty  and  do  not  fold  so  well. 
The  page  size  of  this  folder  is 
53^  x  8  and  this  would  have  to  be 
folded  to  4  X  5}/^  to  go  in  an  en- 
velope of  good  proportions. 

Such  folders  are  often  sent  out 
with  a  small  photograph  tipped 
on,  but  this  entails  considerable 
expense  and  labor  if  a  large  mail- 


The  onl>  ->h  that 

1 

only  yoii  c«.  make. 

1 

And  now  is  the  nnie 

for  a  studio  ippouit- 

PUiu  M.m>  >4.^ 

The  Roe  Studio 

1 

106  Main  St. 

1 

Here  is  an  excellent  means  of  supplementing  your  newspaper 
advertising  by  a  direct  mail  tie-up  with  our  ad.  in  November 
Vogue  and  December  Woman  s  Home  Companion. 
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ing  list  is  to  be  covered.  It  may 
also  give  the  impression  that 
photographs  are  rather  cheap, 
when  the  advertising  is  put  out  by 
a  photographer  who  commands  a 
good  price  for  his  work. 

But  the  folder  will  get  attention, 
deliver  a  message  and  do  a  great 
deal  towards  creating  a  desire  for 
portraits.  And  it  can  always  be 
mailed  to  a  selected  list  of  good 
prospects. 


This  is  only  one  example  of  how 
these  cuts  can  be  used,  aside  from 
newspaper  advertising.  They  can 
be  used  anywhere  you  wish  to  at- 
tract attention  and  suggest  photo- 
graphs. And  we  want  you  to  make 
use  of  them — that's  why  we 
furnish  them  at  less  than  actual 
cost. 

Watch  page  26  every  month 
and  send  us  your  order  for  the 
cuts  you  can  use. 


IN  WHICH  MR.  BLANK 

FINALLY  PAYS  THE  BILL 


T^HE  photographer  had  just 
'■  made  up  an  excellent  display 
of  prints  and  placed  them  in  his . 
window.  Most  prominently  dis- 
played was  a  nicely  finished  en- 
largement of  a  beautiful  child,  the 
daughter  of  a  fairly  prominent 
woman. 

The  display  had  only  been  in 
the  window  a  day  when  the  child's 
mother  telephoned  the  studio  and 
made  very  decided  objection  to 
the  display  of  the  picture  and 
asked  that  it  be  removed  im- 
mediately. 

Within  an  hour  a  messenger  ar- 
rived at  the  woman's  home  with  a 
package  which  was  left  with  the 
maid. 

When  the  woman  returned 
home  from  an  afternoon  call  the 
package  was  handed  to  her  with 
a  letter  which  accompanied  it. 
The  letter  was  from  the  photog- 


rapher and  read  about  like  this: 
Dear  Mrs.  Blank: 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  dis- 
play of  your  child's  picture  in  our 
window  has  not  met  with  your  ap- 
proval. It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of 
a  beautiful  child  but,  had  we 
known  you  would  have  any  ob- 
jection we  would  not  have  made 
the  picture  a  part  of  our  display. 

As  it  was  made  for  this  special 
purpose,  however,  and  as  I  could 
not  think  of  deliberately  destroy- 
ing it,  I  am  sending  it  to  you  with 
my  compliments  and  the  wish 
that  you  may  enjoy  having  it  as 
much  as  I  enjoyed  making  it. 

I  am  indeed  very  sorry  that  the 
incident  occurred  and  trust  that 
you  will  graciously  accept  this 
apology. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  A.  GOODLOSER 
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When  the  package  was  opened 
you  can  imagine  Mrs.  Blank's 
state  of  mind.  She  was  still  ad- 
miring the  picture  when  Blank 
arrived  home  for  dinner. 

"What  have  we  here,  Mother;  a 
new  picture  of  Dorothy.'^" 

"Not  a  new  one  dear;  just  a 
large  one  Mr.  Goodloser  made 
specially  for  us.  And  if  you  don't 
object  I  am  going  to  have  him 
make  half  a  dozen  just  like  it. 


We  can  use  them  at  Christmas 
time." 

Can  you  imagine  such  an  in- 
cident.'^ 

Possibly  you  may  never  have 
just  this  same  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  business  diplomacy. 
But  isn't  it  always  good  policy  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.'^ 
Don't  you  think  Goodloser  did  the 
right  thing,  even  if  the  woman  was 
very  unreasonable.'^ 


TEMPERATURE 


T^HE  question  of  the  correct  tem- 
■*■  perature  of  a  photographic 
developer  is  one  which,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not  get  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves  but  which  it 
must  have  if  the  best  results  on 
both  negatives  and  prints  are  to  be 
obtained.  In  many  cases,  although 
great  care  is  used  in  weighing  and 
dissolving  the  necessary  chemicals, 
success  is  rendered  impossible  by 
inattention  to  that  physical  factor 
— temperature. 

A  developer  which  is  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold  will  never  give  re- 
sults as  good  as  those  obtained 
with  a  developer  of  the  correct 
temperature.  For  papers  the  de- 
veloper temperature  should  be 
70°F.— for  films  or  plates,  65°F. 

If  your  paper  developer  is  too 
cold  the  image  appears  very  slowly, 
density  is  difficult  to  obtain,  the 
color  of  the  print  is  poor,  the 
length  of  time  of  development  is 


unduly  prolonged  in  an  effort  to 
get  something  out  and  the  result  is 
unsatisfactory.  In  printing,  the 
printer  is  tempted  to  increase  the 
exposure  with  the  idea  of  getting 
more  density.  This  really  makes 
matters  worse.  The  result  is 
similar  to  over  exposure  and  de- 
velopment with  a  weak  and  re- 
strained developer — bad  color, 
absence  of  quality  and  probably 
granularity. 

If  your  developer  is  too  warm 
the  image  flashes  up,  density  and 
contrast  are  obtained  almost  be- 
fore you  know  it,  the  gelatine 
coating  may  be  softened,  the 
whites  (of  prints)  may  be  stained, 
the  color  of  prints  will  be  too  blue, 
suggesting  lack  of  bromide,  and 
the  developer  itself  will  oxidize 
and  quickly  become  discolored. 

At  the  correct  temperature  the 
best  out  of  every  print  and  nega- 
tive is  obtained.  And  the  results 
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are  uniform  and  may  be  readily 
duplicated. 

In  some  instances  although  the 
developer  is  warmed  or  cooled  to 
normal  temperature  the  fact  that 
the  temperature  of  the  workroom 
itself  is  quite  different  is  over- 
looked, with  the  result  that  the 
developer  quickly  adjusts  itself  to 
the  surrounding  conditions,  which 
means  that  the  negatives  or  prints 
will  show  all  the  defects  of  incor- 
rect temperature. 

To  maintain  the  correct  tem- 


perature is  so  extremely  simple 
that  there  is  really  no  excuse  for 
omitting  to  do  so.  Stand  the  tray 
of  developer  on  top  of  a  second 
one,  a  size  smaller,  containing 
warm  or  cold  water.  The  dish  con- 
taining the  developer  is  cooled  or 
warmed  before  pouring  in  the  de- 
veloper and  the  temperature  is 
thus  maintained  at  a  remarkably 
steady  level.  Use  a  thermometer 
to  test  and  do  not  rely  on  guess- 
work— you  can  easily  be  15°  to 
20°  wrong  in  your  estimate. 


SELLING  LARGE  PRINTS 

A  MATTER  OF  FINISHING 


'T'HERE  is  an  old  saying, 
*  "When  the  wind's  in  the  south 
it  blows  the  bait  in  the  fish's 
mouth,"  which  gives  us  the 
thought  that  there  are  other  ways 
of  getting  the  customer's  order  for 
an  enlargement  or  two  and  pos- 
sibly a  frame  than  by  deliberately 
"hooking"  him. 

The  attractiveness  of  an  article 
often  does  more  towards  selling  it 
than  the  sales  talk  itself.  And 
above  all  things  enlargements,  or 
large  projected  prints,  which 
sounds  better,  should  be  made  just 
as  attractive  or  even  more  at- 
tractive than  contact  prints. 

I  have  seen  and  possibly  you 
have  seen  enlargements  that  were 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  customer 
but  which  were  far  from  being 
what  a  thorough  and  careful  work- 


man would  call  a  finished  product. 

It  hasn't  been  so  many  years 
since  the  bulk  of  the  work  de- 
livered by  the  photographer  was 
cabinet  size.  And  while  many 
photographers  make  the  majority 
of  their  work  8  x  10  or  larger  there 
are  a  great  many  more  who  seldom 
make  a  negative  larger  than  5x7 
size. 

The  way  to  get  out  of  this 
cabinet  or  4  x  6  or  5  x  7  rut  and 
into  sizes  for  which  you  can  get 
better  prices  is  to  begin  by  selling 
enlargements.  Large  prints  will 
sell,  but  they  should  not  be  poorly 
finished,  poorly  proportioned,  un- 
mounted enlargements. 

Make  them  look  better  than 
your  contact  prints  rather  than 
worse.  Make  them  with  nicely 
proportioned  margins  and  a  die- 
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sunk  line  about  them.  If  the 
picture  is  something  Hke  one  I 
have  before  me  it  will  be  attract- 
ive enough  to  sell  to  anyone. 

This  picture  is  enlarged  from  a 
5x7  negative.  The  picture  size  is 
6}4  X  93^.  The  white  margins  are 
1^  inches  at  the  sides,  2  inches 
at  the  top  and  23^  inches  at  the 
bottom.  And  there  is  a  die- sunk 
line  %  of  an  inch  from  top  and 
sides  of  the  picture  image  and  ^ 
of  an  inch  from  the  bottom. 

Such  a  picture  has  a  finished 
appearance  and  if  enclosed  in  a 
folder,  even  if  it  is  one  you  have 
made  from  folder  paper,  will  be 
sufficiently  attractive  to  sell 
readily  to  the  customer  who  has 
ordered  only  small  contact  prints. 

The  most  certain  and  satis- 
factory way  to  get  this  extra  busi- 
ness is  to  show  samples  of  both 
the  contact  print  and  the  en- 
largement, from  the  same  nega- 
tive, at  the  time  proofs  are  shown 
and  the  order  taken. 

When  the  customer  has  the  sit- 
ting made  you  get  a  general  if  not  a 
definite  idea  of  the  work  that  is 
wanted.  If  you  can't  easily  get  the 
order  for  8  x  10  don't  persist  with 
your  sales  talk.  Let  the  matter  of 
size  drop  until  the  sitting  is  made. 
Then  talk  the  larger  size  or  a  few 


prints  in  the  larger  size  when 
proofs  are  returned  and  the  order 
placed. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is 
just  as  simple  to  project  a  print  a 
little  larger  than  the  proof  as  it  is 
to  make  it  the  same  size  and  that 
the  quality  of  the  picture  remains 
the  same.  Then  prove  it  by  show- 
ing samples  of  several  different 
sizes  of  prints  from  the  same  nega- 
tive, being  careful  not  to  show 
prints  so  large  that  any  evidence 
of  grain  can  be  detected. 

If  negatives  are  of  good 
quality  the  projected  print  is  just 
as  good  as  the  contact  print  when 
made  on  a  paper  made  specially 
for  the  purpose,  such  as  Portrait 
Bromide.  Convince  yourself  of 
this  fact  and  you  will  find  it  easy 
to  convince  and  to  sell  your  cus- 
tomer. 

But  the  important  thing  is  to  be 
sure  your  large  prints  are  properly 
finished.  Specialize  on  a  certain 
size  for  which  you  can  have  masks, 
folders,  and  embossing  forms  so 
that  finishing  becomes  an  easy 
matter.  You  will  find  your  sales 
for  these  larger  prints,  even  if 
they  average  no  more  than  one  to 
an  order,  will  materially  increase 
your  profits  and  popularize  larger 
sized  portraits. 


'' T here* s  a  photographer  in  your  town"  advertisements  in 
November  Vogue  and  December  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion will  reach  nearly  two  millions  of  people  who  can 
buy  photographs.  Let  them  know  you  are  the  photog- 
rapher in  their  town. 
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GET  ON  THE  OUTSIDE  OF  YOUR 

BUSINESS  AND  LOOK  IN 


T  CAN'T  help  feeling  that  a  very 

large  percentage  of  local  adver- 
tising is  not  as  effective  as  it  might 
be  simply  because  the  advertiser 
does  not  get  the  customer's  point 
of  view. 

One  of  the  advertising  trade 
magazines  recently  explained  the 
point  in  this  way:  "If  a  man  were 
to  stop  you  on  the  street  and  tell 
you  that  he  had  a  hole  in  his 
trousers  you  would  probably  try 
to  get  out  of  his  way  as  quickly  as 
possible,  feeling  either  that  he  was 
insane,  or  that  at  best  he  was  talk- 
ing about  something  that  didn't 
concern  you.  If,  however,  some- 
body were  to  stop  you  and  tell 
you  that  you  had  a  hole  in  your 
trousers,  you  would  immediately 
want  to  know  where,  and  would 
thank  him  for  his  kindness  in  call- 
ing it  to  your  attention." 

To  get  the  customer's  point  of 
view  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
you  to  forget  yourself  and  what 
you  want  and  to  concentrate  on 
the  customer  and  what  he  wants. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do 
because  you  want  the  customer's 
business  very  much  and  he  may 
not  want  your  photographs  at  all. 
But  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
you  must  put  all  of  your  energy 
into  making  him  want  what  you 
have  to  sell. 

You  can't  do  it  by  talking  about 
yourself,  your  ability,  your  studio. 


your  service.  You  waste  words  by 
telling  how  you  will  be  pleased  to 
have  him  call,  to  show  your  work, 
to  explain  its  quality,  to  make  a 
sitting,  to  take  his  money.  You 
haven't  his  point  of  view  at  all. 

A  letter  has  just  come  to  my 
desk  from  a  man  who  is  opening  a 
fine  new  store  and  in  it  he  invites 
me  to  his  opening.  In  this  letter  he 
uses  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  exactly  sixteen  times  and 
the  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
only  eight  times. 

I  figure  that  this  man  is  just 
twice  as  strong  for  himself  as  he  is 
for  me  so  I  don't  think  I  will  at- 
tend his  opening.  There  are  stores 
where  my  wants  are  amply  cared 
for  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
change  to  this  new  store  because 
the  proprietor  would  be  happy 
and  delighted  to  greet  me.  If  he 
could  have  convinced  me  that  I 
would  be  happy  and  delighted  it 
would  have  been  a  different  story. 
If  he  had  made  me  feel  there 
would  be  something  unusual 
about  his  merchandise  that  would 
interest  me — something  different 
from  what  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  find  in  such  a  store,  and  that  I 
would  appreciate  some  new  idea 
of  service  that  would  make  it  an 
advantage  for  me  to  buy  at  his 
store — that  would  have  made  me 
at  least  curious  enough  to  inves- 
tigate. 
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He  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  reader  of  an  advertisement 
can  have  nothing  more  than  an 
incidental  interest  in  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

There  is  no  more  effective  way 
to  make  an  impression  on  the 
customer  than  to  talk  in  terms  of 
you  rather  than  we.  Put  yourself 
in  his  place — try  to  see  things  as 
he  sees  them — analyze  the  motives 


that  would  make  him  want  photo- 
graphs and  then  write  your  ad- 
vertising from  that  point  of  view. 
If  your  advertising  has  lacked 
the  customer's  point  of  view,  get 
on  the  outside  of  your  business 
and  look  in  when  you  write  your 
next  advertisements  and  you  will 
be  more  successful  in  creating  in- 
terest in  and  desire  for  the  thing 
you  have  to  sell. 


KNOWING  COSTS  MAKES 

PROFITS  MORE  CERTAIN 


\^7E  receive  letters  quite  fre- 
^  '  quently  in  regard  to  methods 
of  determining  the  cost  of  making 
photographs,  and  we  believe,  as 
most  of  these  letters  indicate,  that 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a 
greater  knowledge  of  matters  per- 
taining strictly  to  the  business  side 
of  photography. 

Most  difficult  of  all  business 
problems,  as  applied  to  photog- 
raphy we  believe,  is  this  matter  of 
cost  finding  and  the  establishing 
of  prices  that  will  yield  a  legiti- 
mate profit  on  all  business  done  by 
the  studio. 

The  man  who  makes  a  thousand 
sittings  a  year  at  a  known  pro- 
fit of  $5.00  a  sitting,  over  and 
above  all  expenses,  including  a 
salary  for  himself,  knows  he  is 
just  $5000.00  ahead  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  provided  he  pays  himself 
the  salary  he  earns,  and  it  is 
enough  to  live  on  and  is  included 


as  a  part  of  his  cost  of  production. 

The  man  who  makes  only  three 
hundred  sittings  a  year  must,  in 
order  to  make  $5000.00  a  year, 
make  a  proportionately  larger  pro- 
fit on  each  sitting,  $16.67  to  be 
exact.  If  his  profit  is  less  he  must 
increase  his  volume  of  business  or 
reduce  his  expenses  or  both. 

The  first  requisite  of  any 
method  of  cost  finding  is  an  ac- 
curate method  of  accounting,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  at  what 
price  photographs  must  be  sold  to 
yield  a  specific  profit  unless  it  is 
known  definitely  just  how  much 
money  is  spent  during  an  entire 
year  for  everything  that  enters 
into  the  conduct  of  the  business 
and  the  production  of  the  year's 
work. 

Some  photographers  who  have 
no  idea  of  actual  costs  are  careful 
buyers,  are  economical  producers 
and  by  experience  and  good  luck 
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are  able  to  set  prices  for  their  work 
that  give  them  good  general  re- 
turns in  profit.  But  such  methods 
are  exceedingly  dangerous  and  un- 
certain and  do  not  permit  of  esti- 
mating profits  with  any  degree  of 
exactness. 

Very  often  a  photographer  will 
admit  that  he  has  made  a  bid  for 
a  large  volume  of  school  or  similar 
work,  basing  his  price  on  a  guess 
at  his  costs,  only  to  find  when  the 
work  is  finished  that  he  has  not 
made  any  actual  profit. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  know 
actual  costs.  That  is  to  find  the 
total  of  every  expense  that  enters 
into  the  operation  of  the  studio. 
Every  expense  includes  a  paper  of 
pins  for  the  dressing  rooms  as  well 
as  insurance  on  equipment;  a  new 
broom  for  the  porter  as  well  as  the 
rent  of  your  telephone,  salary  of 
your  helpers,  postage,  advertising, 
bad  accounts,  etc. 

The  only  things  that  can  be  left 
out  of  expense  are  actual  materials 
that  go  into  the  making  of  photo- 
graphs such  as  films,  paper  and 
mounts,  also  new  equipment  that 
becomes  a  part  of  the  studio  in- 
vestment. But  a  reasonable 
amount  should  be  charged  to  ex- 
pense each  year  for  depreciation 
of  this  equipment.  We  even  think 
that  chemicals  should  come  under 
the  head  of  expense  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine  the  cost 
of  chemicals  for  any  one  order  of 
photographs. 

When  the  total  of  all  studio 
expenses    for    a    year    is    known 


divide  this  total  by  the  total 
amount  of  your  business  for  the 
year — your  gross  sales,  including 
both  cash  and  charge  sales  and 
you  will  have  your  percentage  of 
overhead  cost. 

What  this  percentage  will  be 
depends  upon  your  volume  of 
business  and  your  profit.  We  will 
suppose  your  overhead  cost  for  a 
year  was  35%,  your  cost  of  ma- 
terials 40%  and  your  profit  25%; 
how,  you  may  say,  is  this  going  to 
help  you  figure  close  on  a  big  job 
and  make  you  sure  of  a  small  prof- 
it or  enable  you  to  determine 
prices  for  new  styles  of  work  that 
will  give  you  certain  profits. 

We  will  explain  both  problems. 
On  the  big  job  we  will  assume  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  15%  profit. 
You  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  find  that  the  materials  for  the 
big  job  will  cost  you  $480.00.  You 
know  your  overhead  is  35%  and 
you  want  a  profit  of  15%  making 
50%  so  your  cost  of  material  must 
represent  the  other  50%  of  your 
selling  price.  Therefore  if  50%^ 
$480.00,  100%-=  $960.00,  which  is 
the  price  you  must  quote  to  pay 
50%  for  materials,  $480.00;  35% 
for  overhead,  labor,  etc.,  $336.00 
and  15%  for  profit,  $144.00. 

In  the  same  way  you  can  de- 
termine the  price  you  should  ask 
for  any  new  style  of  picture  in 
order  to  make  any  profit  you 
choose  to  make.  We  will  assume 
you  want  a  35%  profit  just  to 
show  the  figures. 

Your  overhead  cost  is  35%  and 
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you  wish  to  make  a  profit  of  35% 
leaving  30%  for  cost  of  materials. 
We  will  suppose  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials for  the  particular  style  of 
pictures  figures  $8.00,  which  is 
30%  of  the  selling  price;  100% 
would  be  $26.60.  In  the  same  way 
any  selling  price  can  be  figured 
once  the  overhead  cost  and  cost 
of  materials  is  known. 

The  figure  of  35%  for  overhead 
cost  is  rather  high  unless  one  is 
working  on  a  small  margin  of 
profit  and  trusting  to  volume  of 
business  for  volume  of  profits  or  is 


operating  a  very  expensive  studio         * 
and  doing  only  a  small  amount  of 
high  priced  work. 

Of  course  the  ideal  business  is 
one  that  does  a  good  volume  of 
fairly  high  priced  work  at  a 
moderate  expense,  but  such  con- 
ditions do  not  always  exist. 

Knowing  costs,  however,  is  al- 
ways conducive  to  better  profits 
as  one  does  not  long  continue  to 
make  any  one  grade  of  work  at  less 
than  a  profit  when  the  fact  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  figures.  Know  your 
costs  and  sell  accordingly. 


FRAME  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  PORTRAITS 


pERHAPS  half  of  every  order 
of  portraits  you  deliver  during 
November  and  December  will  be 
used  for  Christmas  presents. 
Which  recalls  the  oft-repeated 
truth  that  a  gift  photograph  isn't 
complete  unless  it  has  a  frame. 
You're  more  familiar  with  that 
fact  than  your  customers  are,  so 
it's  up  to  you  to  suggest  it  to  them. 

An  effective  way  to  stage  the 
sale  of  frames  is  to  have  one  fixed 
up  with  a  quick-detachable  back 
for  demonstration  use  at  the 
counter.  When  you  deliver  an 
order  of  portraits,  slip  one  into  the 
demonstration  frame  and  the  cus- 
tomer will  quickly  be  convinced. 

Of  course  you  can't  sell  a  frame 
for  every  print,  but  those  that  go 


to  relatives  and  close  friends 
should  be  put  under  glass  so  that 
they  can  take  their  places  on  the 
wall  or  library  table  immediately. 
Otherwise  the  recipient  has  to  buy 
the  frame  himself,  which  discounts 
his  gratitude  for  the  gift. 

You  may  also  point  out  to  cus- 
tomers that  the  frame  not  only 
adds  to  the  richness  of  the  present 
but  that  it  enhances  its  artistic 
qualities  by  setting  off  the  print 
from  its  surroundings.  Press  these 
reasons  wliy  gift  pictures  should 
be  framed  and  try  to  sell  at  least 
one  with  every  order  you  deliver 
from  now  to  Christmas.  Your  prof- 
it is  a  dollar  or  more  on  every 
frame  and,  as  a  rule,  your  stock 
house  sells  them. 


We  make  it — ELON — We  know  it's  right 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE 

THE  PICTURES 


T^HE  man  who  does  a  thing 
-*■  naturally,  does  it  thoroughly 
and  does  it  well,  often  sees  nothing 
unusual  in  his  accomplishment, 
especially  if  he  is  somewhat  mod- 
est and  is  averse  to  what,  to 
him,  seems  to  be  undue  praise. 

Louis  E.  Allen  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  clever  specialist  in  child  pho- 
tography, but  he  doesn't  want  us 
to  stress  the  point.  "Tell  them  it's 
plenty  of  light,  exposures  of  one 
twenty- fifth  of  a  second  and  super 
speed  film  that  does  the  trick,  and 
let  it  go  at  that,"  was  Mr.  Allen's 
suggestion.  But  we  don't  like  to 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Allen  does  make  beautiful 
pictures  of  children  and  we  want 
others  to  know  how  he  makes 
them.  We  have  not  gone  over  his 
files  of  negatives  and  selected  the 
finest  examples  of  his  work.  We 
have  taken  the  regular  run  of 
negatives  and  made  our  selection 
from  a  very  few  of  these,  all 
worthy  of  reproduction. 

And  we  must  say,  in  justice  to 
specialized  work  that  Mr.  Allen 
has  proved  that  the  photographer 
who  really  has  the  ability  and  the 
desire  to  specialize  in  one  class  of 
work  can  readily  succeed  if  he 
devotes  all  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  one  thing. 

A  business  of  this  kind  is  not 
built  up  in  a  day  or  a  month  or  a 
year,  but  sooner  or  later  the  public 


will  realize  that  the  man  who 
specializes  does  so  for  a  purpose — 
because  he  can  do  that  one  thing 
especially  well.  And  there  are  al- 
ways plenty  of  people  who  want 
pictures  of  children  made  by  a 
man  who  knows  children  and  is 
really  fond  of  them — who  is  a 
child  specialist. 

Mr.  Allen's  studio  is  not  large 
but  it  is  fresh  and  bright  and 
cheerful.  It  has  almost  the  air  of  a 
nursery,  at  least  in  so  far  as  its 
furniture,  curtains,  wall  coverings 
and  accessories  are  concerned. 
And  everywhere  one  sees  pictures 
of  beautiful  children. 

These  pictures  are  never  som- 
bre. The  backgrounds  are  always 
light  and  usually  they  are  white. 
And  the  expressions  on  the  child- 
ish faces  are  just  as  bright  as  their 
surroundings. 

How  the  expressions  are  secured 
we  can't  say,  but  how  they  are 
caught  is  quite  simple. 

An  unobstructed  north  sky- 
light is  supplemented  by  a  bank  of 
nine  mercury-vapor  tubes  in  the 
form  of  a  square  and  placed 
parallel  with  the  skylight.  These 
are  screened  to  give  a  diffused 
light  and  this,  combined  with 
Super  Speed  Film  insures  fully 
timed  exposures  at  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  a  second.  And  this  is  the 
exposure  that  Mr.  Allen  gives 
— always. 
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With  uniform  light,  exposure 
and  development,  the  film  nega- 
tives have  a  uniformity  of  quality 
that  would  be  a  delight  to  any  re- 
toucher or  printer.  And  the  re- 
sults are  also  a  delight  to  the 
customer  who  wants  pictures  of 
children,  just  as  they  are. 

Speed,  we  think,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  photo- 
graphing children.  They  can't  be 
posed  if  they  are  to  be  natural.  So 
the  only  alternative  is  to  use  a  fast 
light,  a  fast  lens  and  a  fast  film  in 
order  to  get  exposures  that  catch 


and  hold  the  flash  of  expression 
that  is  a  joy  to  every  mother's 
heart. 

That's  all  there  is  to  child  por- 
traiture, at  least  that's  what  Mr. 
Allen  tells  us,  but  drop  into  his 
home  at  the  lake,  where  he  has 
four  happy  youngsters  of  his  own, 
and  find  him  busy  building  a  boat 
for  one  or  repairing  a  toy  for 
another  and  you  will  agree  with 
us  that  there  is  something  besides 
a  knowledge  of  photography  that 
makes  this  man  popular  with  other 
children  as  well  as  his  own. 


YOUR  DISPLAY  CASE 


An  idle  display  case  is  like  a 
vacant  house.  The  longer  it  is  idle 
the  greater  the  loss  to  its  owner. 

And  if  the  display  case  isn't 
changed  often  it's  like  a  piece  of 
local  news.  You  don't  mind  read- 
ing it  once  but  it  soon  gets  stale. 
Make  your  display  talk.  Pictures 
are  the  universal  language,  they 
are  interesting  and  they  speak 
business  for  you  if  you  don't  allow 
them  to  repeat  too  often. 

Make  enough  sample  prints  at 
one  time  for  several  displays — 
then  it  will  be  easy  to  change  them 
provided  the  display  case  isn't 
nailed  up  for  the  winter. 

Don't  use  too  many  pictures. 
One  good  picture  in  an  attractive 


setting  will  get  more  attention 
than  a  dozen  good  pictures  poorly 
displayed. 

Why  shouldn't  you  make  the 
trim  of  your  display  case  seasonal.^ 
The  setting  often  helps  to  suggest 
pictures  for  a  certain  occasion.  A 
Thanksgiving  Day  display  may 
suggest  photographs  for  the  home 
folks,  and  holly  and  red  ribbons 
and  other  Christmas  trimmings 
will  help  to  suggest  photographs 
to  solve  the  gift  problems  of 
Christmas  time. 

Then  when  you  advertise,  tie  up 
your  advertising  with  your  display 
and  make  them  work  together. 
You  can  pull  harder  with  two 
strings. 


Make  use  of  the  advertisement  on  page  26 
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This  Christmas 

your  photograph 
—  the  only  gift 
that  only  you  can 
make. 

And  now  is  the 
time  to  phone 
Main  245  for  an 
appointment. 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 


Line  Cut  No.  804.  Price,  SO  Cents 


THHE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  limit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be   a   case   of   first   come    first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
your  order  in  first.  E.  K.  Co. 
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For  the  best  large  por- 
traits, use  the  paper 
made  specially  for  por- 
trait enlarging: 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Stocks — White       Surfaces — Rough  Matte 
and  Buff  and  Rough  Lustre 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers' 
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The  whole  story  of 
quahty  is  told  by 
the  print  on 


TO 


RJ'E 


The  paper  without  a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers* 
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Eastman  Tested 

HYDROCHINON 

Combined  with  Elon  it  makes 
the  ideal  developer  for  papers, 
producing  vigorous,  brilliant 
prints  that  retain  all  the  quality 
of  the  negative.  Specify  '  'East- 
man Tested"  when  you  order 
Hydrochinon. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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When  you're  busy, 
system  will  make 
things  run  smoothly. 
Begin  the  Holidays 
with  the 

Eastman  Studio  System 

It  simplifies  matters,  makes  rec- 
ords easy  to  keep  and  easy  to 
find.  It  puts  all  of  your  business 
at  your  finger-tips,  keeps  you  in- 
formed, points  the  way  to  econ- 
omy and  profit. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  free  book- 
let  of  complete  instructions: 
"System  for  the  Photographic 
Studio." 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  dealers^ 
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F.  &  S.  Studio  Shutter 


A  simple  but  very  depend- 
able shutter  for  studio  use.  It 
is  placed  immediately  behind 
the  lens  and  is  operated  by  a 
rubber  bulb  and  tube  with  suffi- 
cient air  capacity  to  insure 
positive  action.  This  action  is 
automatic,the  shutter  requiring 
no  setting.  The  curtains  are 
parallel,  and  open  from  and 
close  to  the  center  of  the  shutter 
aperture,  giving  a  very  uniform 
exposure. 


F.  &  S.  Collapsible  Stand 

A  folding,  portable  camera  stand  with 
some  unusual  features.  The  solid  wooden 
post  moving  through  two  aluminum 
castings  has  a  range  of  14  inches,  provid- 
ing a  stand  of  from  33  to  47  inches  in 
height.  The  head  revolves  and  the  top 
can  be  tilted  giving  the  camera  a  wide 
range  of  movement.  The  stand  is  rigid 
when  set  up  and  is  easily  adapted  to 
uneven  surfaces.  Its  length  closed  is  373^ 
inches.  The  woodwork  is  cherry  finished, 
with  metal  parts  in  nickel  and  aluminum. 


See  them  at  your  Stock  House  or  send  for  catalogue 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  &  Schwing  Department      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


In  keeping  with  today's  merchandise  values 


THE  PANTHEON 

(Lethograin  Stock) 

Made  for  6H  x  83^  and  8  x  10  Oval  and  Square 
Portraits  or  Enlargements. 

Price  $13.50  and  $15.00  per  hundred 
Colors — Lisbon  Grey  and  Sierra  Brown 

In  looking  at  a  sample  of  the  PANTHEON,  we  know 
that  you  will  agree  that  we  are  asking  a  very  low  price 
for  a  high-grade  looking  folder. 

A  good  combination— Feature  the  MARQUETTE 
4  X  6  or  5  X  7  with  the  PANTHEON  for  the  Enlargement. 

Sample  for  ten  2c  stamps  and  we  will  include,  no  charge, 
sample  of  the  MARQUETTE,  also  of  Lethograin  Stock. 
This  combination  conveys  extra  value  across  the  sales 
counter. 

SAMPLE  OFFER  NO.  7011 

TAPRELL,LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 


The  Eastman 

Negative  Comparator 

Enables  the  dark-room  worker  to  compare  every 
negative  with  a  standard,  to  determine  the  need  for 
reduction,  intensification  or  more  or  less  development 
and  thus  to  maintain  a  standard  of  quality. 

It  is  a  metal  box  with  three  openings  containing 
8  X  10  opal  glass.  A  negative  regarded  as  standard 
slides  into  each  of  the  end  openings,  the  center  being 
used  to  view  the  negatives  for  comparison.  The  box  is 
25%  inches  long  and  will  set  on  a  shelf  over  the  dark- 
room sink. 

Eastman  Negative  Comparator,  complete  with 
12  feet  of  cord,  plug  and  3  Mazda  bulbs  $12.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers' 
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BETWEEN  NOW  AND 

THE  NEW  YEAR 


IT'S  a  busy  time,  between  now 
and  January  1,  but  you  don't 
want  your  business  to  drop  with  a 
dull  thud  after  Christmas. 

Before  you  get  too  busy,  plan 
your  advertising  to  immediately 
follow  Christmas.  A  lot  of  people 
are  going  to  give  photographs  at 
Christmas  time.  There  is  always 
the  opportunity  for  those  who 
receive  photographs  at  Christmas 
time  to  reciprocate  with  photo- 
graphs at  New  Year's  or  shortly 
afterwards. 

But  you  must  make  the  sug- 
gestion. People  have  good  in- 
tentions— they  think  they  will 
have  pictures  made,  and  then  they 
put  it  off  and  finally  forget. 

They  need  reminders  and  you 
can  and  must  remind  them.  Your 
display  case  is  very  important.  It 
will  make  people  think  of  their 
obligations  but  it  must  first  of  all 
attract,  and  this  it  will  not  do  if  it 
contains  a  stale  display. 


It's  an  easy  matter  to  make  a 
New  Year's  display.  A  neatly 
lettered  card  for  the  center  of  the 
case,  reading 

Make  the 

NEW  YEARS  GIFT 

a  photograph 

is  enough  to  give  the  proper  sug- 
gestion. For  the  rest  you  must  de- 
pend upon  the  display  itself. 

Choose  the  most  attractive 
pictures  for  samples.  Also  choose 
pictures  of  people  who  are  fairly 
well  known  and  socially  promi- 
nent. 

If  you  can  manage  to  photo- 
graph the  most  popular  girls,  boys, 
women  and  men  in  your  town  and 
can  let  it  be  known  through  your 
displays,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  their  following  into  your 
studio.  But  you  must  not  neglect 
to  advertise  especially  when  a  dull 
season  seems  at  hand. 
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FLATTENING  THE  PEAK 

OF  RUSH  BUSINESS 


SEASONAL  business  is  expen- 
^^  sive.  The  advantages  of  heavy 
business  during  the  rush  season 
are  diminished  by  the  dull  periods, 
for  extra  work  requires  extra 
labor  and  equipment  which  is 
partly  idle  in  a  dull  season.  It  is 
the  even  flowing  river  that  makes 
the  best  power  stream,  for  flood 
currents  are  not  appreciated  when 
a  drouth  is  sure  to  follow. 

To  even  demand  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  business  in  slack 
periods,  and  this  is  the  problem 
that  has  led  to  the  introduction  of 
new  products  or  new  uses  for  old 
products  by  various  types  of  busi- 
nesses. The  photographer's  rush 
season  is  in  December,  though  by 
early  advertising  many  photog- 
raphers have  been  able  to  spread 
this  business  over  October,  No- 
vember and  December.  The  same 
plan  can  be  made  to  materially 
increase  business  during  January, 
February  and  March. 

The  portrait  market  is  present 
after  January  first,  as  before — 
there  are  always  photographs  to 
be  made.  However,  the  photo- 
graph-for-Christmas  idea  must  be 
followed  by  another  selling  cam- 
paign. Why  not  make  it  a  cam- 
paign for  baby  pictures.'^ 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  babies 
when  the  new  year  comes  in,  for 
its  very  newness  is  symbolized  by 
the  infant.  Thus  January  adver- 


tising that  concerns  baby  attracts 
added  attention  and  secures  in- 
creased interest  from  its  time- 
liness. 

But  we  don't  have  to  resort  to 
the  symbolism  of  Old  Father  Time 
with  his  new-born  babe  to  find 
arguments  for  baby  pictures  in 
January.  Sometimes  cash  presents 
received  at  Christmas  furnish  the 
means  to  portraits  that  were  lack- 
ing before.  And  often  a  gift  picture 
of  little  Eddie  or  Betty  received 
in  the  holiday  mail  supplies  the 
needed  urge  for  the  recipient  to 
return  the  compliment  with  a 
portrait  of  Casper  2nd.  More  im- 
portant still  is  the  fact  that  New 
Years  is  the  time  of  good  reso- 
lutions and  that  advertising  will 
act  as  a  reminder  to  those  who 
have  said  "We  must  get  baby's 
picture  taken."  There  are  plenty 
of  such  folks  in  your  town. 

With  these  points  in  mind  we 
have  made  up  a  folder  design  for 
the  professional  photographer  who 
wants  to  bring  in  the  babies 
after  Christmas.  We  have  used 
the  regular  cut  offered  for  the 
month  for  newspaper  work  (see 
page  26)  and  have  designed  the 
folder  so  that  the  photographer 
can  have  it  easily  and  cheaply 
reproduced  by  any  ordinary  print- 
ing plant.  The  type  used  should  be 
light  and  free  from  any  suggestion 
of  boldness  or  severity,  as  type 
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Mailing  a  folder  like  the  above  to  tie  up  with  the  newspaper  copy 
shown  on  page  26  should  keep  your  studio  appointment  register 
from  becoming  too  empty  in  January.  This  folder  is  33^x634^ 
inches  in  size  and  fits  an  ordinary  business  envelope. 


should  always  create  atmosphere 
for  the  message.  The  paper  should 
be  of  the  finest  quality  that  can  be 
afforded,  a  hard  unglazed  style  in 
either  white  or  light  buff  being 
most  desirable. 

This  direct  mail  advertising  can 
be  successful,  however,  only  if  it  is 
efficiently  distributed.  Once  a  good 
mailing  list  is  compiled,  the  upkeep 
is  simple,  and  the  expense  very 
small.  One  very  good  way  of  work- 
ing up  a  list  for  child  portraiture 
business  is  as  follows:  Dates  of 
births    (secured  from   newspaper 


notices  or  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Births)  are  noted  on 
cards  along  with  the  names  of  the 
parents,  and  their  addresses,  and 
filed  according  to  dates.  Given 
names  are  added  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  ascertained,  as  letters  to 
parents  in  which  the  advertiser 
mentions  the  baby's  name  have  a 
much  greater  personal  appeal.  As 
soon  as  the  photographs  are  made 
the  card  is  refiled,  the  sitting 
date,  number  of  prints  made,  etc., 
being  recorded.  If  the  photograph 
was  not  taken  near  the  birthday. 
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the  photographer  files  the  card  ac- 
cording to  the  sitting  date.  About 
ten  days  in  advance  of  each  birth- 
day (or  "anniversary"  of  the  pre- 
vious sitting)  a  letter  or  circular  is 
mailed  suggesting  a  new  photo- 
graph and  urging  that  an  appoint- 
ment be  made.  If  the  child  is 
less  than  three  years  of  age,  a 
sitting  every  six  months  could  be 
urged,  as  babies  change  so  rapidly 
that  a  semi-annual  appointment  is 
quite  practical.  With  a  few  slight 
changes,  the  copy  of  the  folder 
illustrated  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  this  work. 

Another  method  is  to  cover  the 
whole  baby  list  just  once  a  year, 
and  New  Years  is  a  good  time  to 
do  this.  Of  course  this  method  is 


less  effective,  but  it  also  entails 
less  work,  and  still  brings  quite 
satisfactory  results.  The  folder  il- 
lustrated can  do  this  work  es- 
pecially well.  It  can  also  be  used 
as  a  follow  up  for  those  who  did 
not  respond  to  the  advertising 
sent  out  prior  to  the  birthday  an- 
niversaries during  the  latter  part 
of  the  previous  year. 

Thus  the  baby  folder  can  be 
used  to  advantage  at  New  Years 
no  matter  how  the  direct  mail 
work  is  carried  on.  If  such  plans 
are  carried  out  before  and  after 
rush  seasons  the  continual  flow  of 
good  business  will  make  the  rush 
seasons  less  noticeable  and  all 
seasons  more  satisfactory  and 
profitable. 


SIMPLE  RULES  FOR 

MAKING  GOOD  COPIES 


T^HE  copying  of  photographs 
*  is  a  subject  that  doesn't  get  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from 
writers  on  photographic  subjects, 
and  it  is  a  profitable  branch  of  the 
photographer's  business  that  fails 
to  arouse  general  enthusiasm. 

The  reason  for  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  plain  to  see.  The  man 
who  handles  the  camera  prefers  to 
work  with  animate  subjects.  To 
him  there  is  no  thrill  in  producing 
a  fine  copy  negative. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  man  in 
the  studio  who  could  enjoy  making 


fine  copy  negatives.  He  is  the 
man  who  is  interested  only  in 
technical  quality — the  printer. 
Or  in  studios  where  there  is  also  a 
dark-room  man,  he  may  be  the 
man  who  can  be  made  a  copy  ex- 
pert. 

One  quite  often  hears  the  re- 
mark that  there  are  no  rules  for 
making  copies — that  stop  values 
are  so  greatly  changed  because  of 
the  bellows  extensions  necessary 
for  copying  that  exposures  are 
difficult  to  judge. 

Here  is  a  rule,  however,  which  if 
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followed  will  practically  eliminate 
uncertainty  and  insure  correct  ex- 
posures for  any  copy  that  is  to 
be  made. 

The  first  requirement  is  a  uni- 
form light  and  this  is  only  possible 
when  artificial  light  is  used.  We 
would  suggest  the  use  of  two  East- 
man Floodlights,  described  on  an- 
other page,  or  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  artificial  lights. 

The  camera  should  have  a  fairly 
long  bellows  draw  and  if  it  is  not 
mounted  on  a  regular  copying 
stand  it  can  at  least  be  used  on  a 
table  with  the  copy  board  on  a 
track  so  that  the  copy  will  always 
be  parallel  with  the  ground  glass 
of  the  camera. 

The  lights  are  then  placed  at 
each  side  of  the  copy  board  with 
the  light  directed  on  the  copy  at 
an  angle  of  45°  from  each  side. 
This  should  not  produce  re- 
flections and  should  overcome 
graininess  that  is  usually  seen 
when  the  copy  is  lighted  from  one 
side.  An  absolute  rule  can  not  be 
given  for  the  placing  of  lights  but 
if  the  operator  of  the  camera  will 
place  his  head  directly  in  front  of 
the  lens  he  can  detect  the  source 
of  a  reflection  or  uneven  illumi- 
nation and  remedy  it  by  slightly 
changing  the  position  of  the  lights. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  ex- 
posure. To  use  a  rule  for  exposure 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  upon 
a  stop  that  can  be  used  for  all 
copy  work.  If  that  stop  is  /.  8  and 
the  lens  has  a  focal  length  of  10 
inches  it  means  that  the  diameter 


of  the  /.  8  stop  is  one-eight  of  ten 
inches. 

Extend  the  bellows  to  20  inches 
and  the  same  stop  would  be  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  focal  length  so  the 
stop  would  have  a  value  of  /.  16 
instead  of  /.  8  and  for  every  point 
between  10  and  20  inches  the 
value  of  the  stop  would  be  differ- 
ent. 

Measure  the  exact  diameter  of 
the  stop  you  have  decided  can  be 
used  for  all  copy  work  and  on  a 
plain  rule  or  a  yard  stick  on  which 
you  have  glued  a  strip  of  white 
paper,  measure  off  and  mark 
spaces,  each  space  being  exactly 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  your 
stop.  The  spaces  should  then  be 
numbered  consecutively  from  one 
to  the  end  of  the  rule. 

If  your  rule  has  been  marked 
correctly  and  you  are  using  a  10 
inch  lens  with  an  /.  8  stop,  when 
your  camera  front  has  been  drawn 
out  to  10  inches  the  distance  from 
ground  glass  to  lens  will  measure 
exactly  8  on  your  scale.  If  drawn 
out  to  the  point  marked  11  on 
your  scale  it  indicates  that  the 
stop  at  that  extension  will  have  a 
value  of /.ll  and  if  drawn  out  to 
16  your  stop  will  liave  a  value  of 
/.16.  Your  scale  is  simply  marked 
off  in  standard  stop  diameters  in- 
stead of  inches  and  you  have  only 
to  measure  from  ground  glass  to 
lens  when  you  are  ready  to  make 
an  exposure  to  determine  what 
value  the  standard  stop  has  at  the 
particular  camera  extension  used. 
That  is  very  easy. 
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Now  to  determine  the  correct 
exposure  is  equally  simple  once  a 
few  tests  have  been  made,  and 
anyone  who  does  copying  will  be 
glad  to  do  this  much  to  save  time 
and  trouble. 

The  stop  values  which  theoret- 
ically double  the  exposure  are/.  8, 
11, 16,  22,  32,  45,  64,  90  and  128.  If 
after  making  your  tests  you  find 
that  the  correct  exposure  at  1 1  on 
your  scale,  indicating  a  stop  value 
of  /.ll,  is  10  seconds  you  know 
that  the  exposure  at  8  would  be  5 
seconds,  at  16,  20  seconds,  at  22, 
40  seconds  and  so  on. 

These  exposures  will  be  practi- 
cally standard  at  all  times  so  long 
as  the  same  source  of  artificial 
light  is  used  and  it  will  be  found 
very  easy  to  estimate  exposures 
when  the  camera  extension  comes 
in  between  any  of  these  markings 
on  your  scale. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  little 
trouble  on  first  reading,  but  when 
one  considers  how  difficult  it  is  to 
estimate  exposure  without  some 
such  simple  method  of  calculating 
the  value  of  stops,  the  plan  we 
have  outlined  will  be  appreciated. 

For  some  copy  work,  ordinary 
films  or  plates  will  answer  but  if 
the  original  is  yellowed  with  age 
or  stained,  an  orthochromatic  or 
panchromatic  film  or  plate  and  a 
filter  will  produce  a  better  result. 

In  using  filters  and  panchro- 
matic films  for  copies  containing 
color,  the  same  rules  that  apply  to 
photographing  the  subject  direct 
will  also  apply  in  copying.  This 


subject  is  thoroughly  covered  in 
the  book,  "Color  Plates,  Films  and 
Filters  for  Commercial  Photog- 
raphy" which  may  be  had  from 
your  dealer  free  on  request. 

To  secure  a  clean  copy  of  a 
stained  or  yellowed  print  every 
trace  of  the  stain,  which  would  be 
accentuated  by  using  an  ordinary 
plate  or  film,  can  be  removed  by 
using  an  orthochromatic  or  pan- 
chromatic film  or  plate  and  a 
yellow  filter.  The  filter,  however, 
must  be  darker  than  the  stain  and 
should  be  one  of  the  Wratten  K 
series,  Kl,  K2  or  K3,  or  if  the 
stain  is  a  dark  yellow  the  Wratten 
G.  The  filter  cuts  out  the  yellow 
and  allows  the  print  to  photo- 
graph as  though  it  were  a  clean 
black  and  white  print. 

Many  photographers  do  not 
like  to  make  copies  and  when  they 
turn  down  a  copy  job  do  not  real- 
ize that  in  doing  so  they  are  turn- 
ing awaj^  a  prospective  customer 
for  other  work.  We  have  tried  to 
show  how  copying  can  be  made 
quite  simple  and  we  would  also 
like  to  impress  upon  the  photog- 
rapher the  importance  of  doing 
such  work  and  doing  it  well. 

There  is  almost  always  a  senti- 
ment connected  with  the  print 
that  is  brought  in  to  be  copied, 
and  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  such 
work  and  a  good  result  will  almost 
always  make  a  loyal  customer. 
There  should  be  a  good  profit  in 
copying,  however,  and  this  in  itself 
should  be  sufficient  incentive  to 
make  a  real  effort  to  get  copying. 
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THE  EASTMAN  FLOODLIGHT 


A  GENERAL  UTILITY  LAMP 


TN  order  to  standardize  exposures 
in  photographic  work  of  any  na- 
ture it  is  necessary  to  use  some 
form  of  artificial  light  that  will  be 
of  uniform  strength. 

The  Eastman  Floodlight  is  de- 
signed as  an  illumination  unit  for 
copying  or  commercial  work  or  as 
an  auxiliary  light  in  studio  or  home 
portraiture.  As  will  be  seen  by  our 


The  Floodlight  Set  Up 
Ready  for  Use 


illustration  the  stand  is  adjustable 
and  may  be  extended  to  a  height 
of  8  feet  6  inches  making  the  light 
itself  about  9  feet  high.  "When 
closed  the  stand  measures  26 
inches  in  length  and  weighs  a  little 
over  three  pounds. 

The  Floodlight  takes  a  500  watt 
Mogul  base  lamp,  which  is  not 
supplied,  and  the  complete  unit, 
ready  for  use,  weighs  5  pounds. 

While  this  light  in  itself  may 
not  be  strong  enough  for  the  main 
source  of  illumination  in  por- 
traiture, it  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  supplementing 
the  regular  1000  watt  lights  that 
are  generally  used  for  portrait 
work. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  piece  of 
equipment  for  the  commercial 
photographer  who  is  often  called 
upon  to  do  work  away  from  the 
studio.  It  is  easily  carried  about 
and  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
factories  or  other  places  where 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
concentrated  illumination. 

Two  of  these  Floodlights  make 
an  ideal  light  equipment  for  copy- 
ing or  for  photographing  small  ob- 
jects in  the  commercial  studio. 

The  price  of  the  Eastman  Flood- 
light complete  with  5  feet  of  heavy 
electric  cord  and  plug  but  with- 
out lamp  is  $20.00.  Order  one  or 
two  from  your  dealer  and  be  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency. 
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SPEEDING  UP  YOUR 

NEGATIVE  MAKING 


\\7HEN  I  was  serving  my  ap- 
^  ^  prenticeship  in  a  photo- 
graphic studio  our  printing  room 
was  on  the  roof  and  the  head 
printer  thought  it  a  fine  joke  to 
have  me  carry  a  lot  of  printing 
frames  up  to  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing towards  evening  where,  as  he 
explained,  the  light  was  stronger 
because  it  was  nearer  the  sun. 

I  soon  learned  better,  but  when 
I  began  working  in  the  skylight 
room  I  thought  the  photographer 
was  trying  to  play  another  joke 
on  me  when  he  tried  to  teach  me 
that  the  light  was  stronger  next 
to  the  skylight  than  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  room. 

But  one  day  I  learned  that  the 
skylight  itself  was  the  source  of 
light  and  that  light  diminished  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  light.  And  when 
I  got  that  through  my  head  and 
knew  what  it  was  all  about  I  found 
that  what  I  knew  to  be  a  fallacy 
regarding  the  light  on  the  roof  was 
really  true  of  the  light  coming 
through  a  window  or  a  skylight. 

A  great  many  photographers  do 
not  take  advantage  of  the  light 
they  have,  thinking,  possibly,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  get  in  a  far  corner 
of  the  room,  or  at  least  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  light,  to  get 
softness. 

The  result  is  long  exposures  and 
flatness   when    the  thing    to    be 


desired  is  short  exposures  and 
roundness. 

Work  close  to  your  light — as 
close  as  you  can  and  still  get  dif- 
fusion, and  this  is  easily  done  at 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  light. 

The  modeling  of  your  light  will 
be  better  and  more  easily  con- 
trolled, your  ground-glass  image 
will  look  round  and  will  stand  out 
from  its  background  rather  than 
sink  into  it  and,  of  very  great  im- 
portance, you  can  materially  re- 
duce your  exposure  and  still  have 
fully  timed  negatives. 

It  is  quite  important  that  you 
make  the  sitting  for  a  photograph 
as  little  of  a  trial  to  your  customer 
as  possible.  And  long  exposures 
will  not  add  to  your  popularity  as 
a  photographer. 

Do  everything  in  your  power  to 
make  exposures  short,  without 
under-timing,  of  course,  and  you 
will  find  that  working  close  to  the 
light  will  materially  help  matters. 

With  the  proper  balancing  of 
your  light  you  can  produce  either 
a  low  or  a  high  keyed  lighting 
without  unnecessarily  increasing 
exposures.  Working  at  eight  feet 
from  your  light  your  exposures 
will  need  to  be  just  about  four 
times  as  long  as  if  you  work  at 
four  feet  from  the  same  light. 

Possibly  you  can't  work  as 
close  as  four  feet,  but  whatever 
the  distance  you  will  find  the  rule 
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practically  correct.  Technically, 
the  rule  applies  to  what  is  known 
as  a  point  source  of  light,  but  as 
most  workers  use  only  a  portion  of 
their  skylight  or  a  fairly  concen- 
trated artificial  light  source,  the 
light  diminishes  in  strength  very 
rapidly  as  you  work  away  from  it. 
Make  use  of  all  of  your  light. 


use  Super  Speed  Film  and  a  fast 
lens  and  you  will  find  the  short  ex- 
posures this  combination  enables 
you  to  make  will  decrease  the 
number  of  your  failures,  enable 
you  to  secure  better  expressions 
and  give  your  sitters  a  more  favor- 
able impression  of  your  methods 
of  photography. 


NO.  3  EASTMAN  FILM  SHEATHS 


'I7[7HILE  the  most  simple  and 
^  ^  convenient  means  of  using 
professional  film  is  in  Eastman 
Film  Holders  there  are  those  who 
also  like  to  make  use  of  plate 
holders,  or  who  are  using  film  for 
the  first  time  and  wish  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  of  film 
before  changing  to  film  equip- 
ment. 

The  new  Eastman  Film  Sheaths 
No.  3  will  not  only  hold  the  film 
flat  from  side  to  side  and  from  end 
to  end  but  they  adapt  film  to  any 
form  of  holder  that  is  made  for 
glass  plates. 

They  are  light  in  weight  but  are 
very  rigid.  They  may  be  placed  in 
holders  and  in  the  majority  of 
holders  may  remain  there  per- 
manently as  the  film  may  be 
slipped  into  the  sheath  while  it  is 
in  the  holder.  One  end  and  both 
sides  of  the  sheath  are  turned 
over,  forming  a  groove  into  which 
the  film  slips  and  which  holds  it  in 
place. 

An  important  feature  of  this 
sheath  is  the  fact  that  the  turned 


edges  are  slightly  tipped  so  that 
the  film  as  it  slides  into  the  groove 
is  made  to  hug  the  back  and  lie 
flat  in  the  sheath. 

The  new  No.  3  Eastman  Film 
Sheath  is  made  in  three  sizes  at 
the  following  prices : 

5      x7      $   .20 

63/^x83^ 25 

8      xlO 30 
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PLAY  THE  BUSINESS  GAME 

BY  BUSINESS  RULES 


TF  a  photographer  does  a  fair 
■*•  amount  of  business  but  doesn't 
seem  to  get  ahead  it's  a  pretty  sure 
sign  there  are  leaks  somewhere. 
And  the  diflBculty  about  a  leak  is 
that  you  can't  stop  it  until  you 
find  it. 

Where  there  is  a  leak  there  is 
almost  sure  to  be  something  loose 
and  in  business  it  is  usually  found 
in  the  books. 

In  fact,  many  photographers  do 
not  keep  books.  And  with  no  re- 
cords, or  inadequate  records,  how 
can  a  man  expect  to  know  how  his 
business  stands .^^ 

Business  is  a  game  and  a  mighty 
interesting  one  too,  but  it  is  only 
interesting  when  a  man  plays  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  keeps  an 
accurate  score. 

Imagine  a  golf  player  going 
around  the  course  time  after  time 
yet  never  keeping  a  score.  Imagine 
him  playing  from  "tee"  to  "green" 
yet  never  playing  the  putting  end 
of  the  game.  Could  he  be  expected 
ever  to  become  a  proficient  player? 

Ask  a  golfer. 

Then  ask  a  keen  business  man 
how  important  he  considers  the 
book  records  of  his  business. 

The  photographer  has  a  distinct 
advantage  in  that  his  books  do  not 
need  to  be  complicated.  He  sells 
photographs  and  possibly  frames. 
He  buys  only  the  materials  from 
which  his  photographs  are  made 


and  these  materials  from  only  one 
or  two  dealers. 

He  has  little  in  the  way  of 
furniture,  fixtures,  apparatus  and 
stock  to  inventory — little  in  break- 
age, shopworn  or  out  of  date  mer- 
chandise and  but  few  employees. 

He  should  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
task  to  keep  an  absolutely  ac- 
curate set  of  books  that  would 
keep  him  thoroughly  informed  as 
to  the  standing  of  his  business  at 
all  times. 

Bookkeeping  only  seems  diffi- 
cult to  one  who  has  never  kept 
books,  just  as  any  game  seems 
difficult  until  you  know  how  to 
play  it. 

And  because  photography  is  so 
different  from  many  other  lines  of 
business,  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  has  devised  a  very 
simple  system  of  bookkeeping  for 
the  studio  in  which  studio  register 
cards  and  a  specially  devised  cash 
book  are  practically  all  that  is 
necessary. 

A  cash  sales  blotter  supple- 
ments the  regular  cash  book,  but 
any  book  in  which  the  actual  cash 
sales  for  a  day  can  be  entered  will 
answer  for  this  purpose. 

Briefly,  the  studio  register  card 
can  first  of  all  be  filled  out  as  an 
appointment  card  and  filed  under 
appointments.  When  the  customer 
calls  the  size  or  style  of  work 
is  entered  on  the  card  with  date 
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when  proofs  are  promised  and  the 
card  is  placed  in  the  file  of  current 
work.  When  proofs  are  returned 
and  an  order  given  it  is  entered  on 
the  card  which  becomes  a  record 
of  sale  the  same  as  a  ledger  entry. 
And  when  the  bill  is  paid  the  card 
goes  to  a  file  where  it  remains  as  a 
record  of  negatives  and  order,  and 
from  which  it  should  be  removed 
only  in  case  duplicate  orders  are 
given.  In  such  case  it  is  returned 
to  the  current  work  file,  the  order 
for  duplicates  being  entered  in  a 
space  provided.  In  this  way  the 
complete  record  of  a  sitting  and 
all  orders  from  the  negatives  are 
kept  on  the  one  card.  Also  all  un- 
paid accounts  are  in  the  current 
work  file  where  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  find  them  when  state- 
ments are  to  be  mailed  or  when 
one  wishes  to  know  the  total  of 
unpaid  accounts. 

Separate  entries  of  cash  sales 
or  cash  from  charge  accounts  are 
entered  on  the  cash  sales  blotter, 
as  well  as  the  register  cards,  and 
each  day  the  totals  of  such  cash 
are  entered  in  the  cash  book. 
There  are  also  columns  in  the  cash 
book  for  cash  receipts  from  other 
sales  such  as  frames,  amateur 
finishing,  commercial  work  or 
whatever  use  one  wishes  to  make 
of  them. 

The  other  half  of  the  cash  book 
sheet  is  for  segregating  expen- 
ditures. There  is  a  column  for 
fixtures,  apparatus,  tools  and  im- 
provements, one  for  photographic 
supplies,  one  for  wages  to  em- 


ployees and  one  for  general  ex- 
pense, advertising,  rent,  etc.  There 
are  also  two  columns  for  use  where 
one  wants  a  separate  record  of  any 
particular  expense,  a  column  for 
owner's  withdrawals  and  one  for 
totals. 

There  are  also  pages  for  monthly 
summaries  of  the  business  so  that 
cash  receipts  for  any  month  or  ex- 
penditures of  any  nature  or  total 
expenditures  for  any  month  can 
be  compared  with  any  previous 
month  or  the  same  month  in  a 
previous  year. 

There  are  complete  instructions 
for  taking  inventories  and  pre- 
paring statements  showing  prof- 
its of  yearly  business,  and  these 
instructions  are  so  plain  and  the 
book  records  are  so  simple  to  keep 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  every 
photographer  should  not  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  at  all  times  of 
just  what  his  business  is  doing. 

It  is  this  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  business — this  contrast  of  prof- 
its with  expense  and  volume  of 
business  that  goads  a  man  on  to 
greater  effort.  It  makes  him  play 
the  game  harder  and  more  intelli- 
gently and  teaches  him  how  to 
improve  and  build  up  a  business. 

Even  if  yours  is  a  one  man  busi- 
ness there  is  the  need  for  accurate 
records  and  a  satisfaction  in  keep- 
ing them  for  comparisons.  So  if 
you  are  interested,  ask  your  dealer 
for  the  free  booklet  "System  for 
the  Photographic  Studio"  or  we 
will  mail  it  to  you  direct  on 
request. 
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THE  MAN  WHO 

MADE  THE  PICTURES 


pRANK  SCOTT  CLARK  oc- 

cupies  a  unique  position  in  the 
photographic  world  and  especially 
in  Detroit.  He  has  grown  up  with 
the  social,  the  artistic  and  the 
financial  life  of  his  city  and  has 
maintained  his  position  in  all 
three. 

Socially  his  position  is  an  en- 
viable one.  His  early  friendships 
have  been  maintained  and  en- 
hanced with  the  wonderful  finan- 
cial and  social  growth  of  this 
great  manufacturing  city  and  he 
has  grown  into  this  life  rather 
than  out  of  it. 

Both  wise  and  fortunate  invest- 
ments have  made  him  independ- 
ent but  not  idle.  His  interest  in  art 
has  never  waned  and  while  his 
ability  with  the  brush  has  given 
him  distinction  in  art  circles  it  has 
never  lessened  his  love  for  photog- 
raphy. 

One  might  say  he  has  been  a 
factor  in  narrowing  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two.  He  has  taught  his 
friends  of  the  brush  to  respect 
photography — to  realize  its  pos- 
sibilities as  a  means  of  expression 
rather  than  to  see  only  its  limi- 
tations. And  on  the  other  hand  his 
activities  in  art  circles  have  helped 
photographers  and  those  of  more 
practical  minds  to  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
the  artist. 

Mr.  Clark  is  the  head  of  the 


Art  Committee  of  the  exclusive 
Detroit  Athletic  Club  and  has 
personally  selected  the  greater 
number  of  paintings  in  its  excel- 
lent art  collection.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Scarab  Club,  the  most 
representative  body  of  artists  in 
the  city  and  an  organization  which 
is  very  widely  known  for  its  social 
as  well  as  art  activities. 

But  all  of  this  has  not  turned 
Mr.  Clark's  head.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
also  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Detroit,  a  body  of  his 
brother  photographers.  Those  he 
called  his  friends  in  the  days  of  the 
old  Clark  studio  are  still  his  most 
loyal  friends.  And  it  was  this  old 
studio  that  really  turned  the 
financial  tide  for  Mr.  Clark. 

Detroit  was  growing  rapidly 
and  the  time  came  when  he  had  to 
choose  between  buying  the  build- 
ing he  occupied  or  finding  a  new 
location. 

He  bought.  And  almost  im- 
mediately Detroit  built  around  his 
property.  In  fact  it  became  so  val- 
uable that  it  would  have  been  the 
greatest  kind  of  extravagance  to 
retain  it  as  a  studio.  So  it  was  sold 
for  what  most  people  would  con- 
sider a  fortune  and  there  is  a  new 
and  well  established  Frank  Scott 
Clark  Studio  in  a  new  location. 

But  it  wouldn't  matter  where 
Mr.  Clark  might  locate  in  Detroit, 
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his  following  is  so  great,  his  friends 
and  associates  so  influential  that 
he  simply  could  not  help  being 
successful. 

It  is  only  his  love  for  the  pro- 
fession, we  think,  that  keeps  him 
in  business.  Yet  he  is  just  as  en- 
thusiastic as  in  the  old  days. 
"Super  Speed  Film  is  the  greatest 
achievement  in  film  making  since 


the  invention  of  photography,  in 
my  opinion,"  Mr.  Clark  says  and 
the  results  he  secures  on  film  are 
really  wonderful. 

We  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  devote  the  pages  of  this 
number  of  Studio  Light  to  some  of 
the  excellent  examples  of  Mr. 
Clark's  recent  work  which  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  appreciate. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  NEGATIVE 


T^HE  question  has  been  asked 
■*■  us  recently  by  several  pho- 
tographers residing  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  whether 
the  negative  of  a  photograph 
taken  for  a  customer  is  owned  by 
the  photographer  or  the  customer. 
Our  opinion  has  always  been  that 
in  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  to  the 
contrary,  such  negative  is  owned 
by  the  photographer.  Our  search, 
however,  has  not  disclosed  a  case 
decided  in  this  country  by  a  court 
of  record  in  which  the  point  has 
been  directly  involved.  The  rights 
of  photographer  and  customer  as 
regards  the  use  of  the  negative 
appear  to  have  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly worked  out  by  the  courts. 
A  summary  of  some  of  the  inter- 
esting points  decided  along  that 
line  appeared  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  these  columns  about  two  years 
ago.  The  question  of  the  bare  right 
of  ownership  or  possession  of  the 
negative,  that  is,  as  to  whether 
the  photographer  may  properly 


and  safely  refuse  to  grant  the 
customer's  request  to  turn  the 
negative  over,  is  one  which  evi- 
dently has  not  often  been  litigated. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
rather  ancient  English  cases  which 
appear  to  bear  out  the  opinion 
stated  above,  and  there  are  also  a 
few  American  cases  where  the 
point  has  been  mentioned  in  pas- 
sing, but  has  not  been  directly  in- 
volved in  the  decision  of  the  case. 

In  one  of  the  English  cases,  de- 
cided in  1888,  known  as  Pollard  vs. 
Photographic  Company  the  cus- 
tomer had  his  photograph  taken 
by  a  photographer  and  ordered  a 
certain  number  of  prints  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  photographer 
proceeded  to  have  some  prints  put 
on  Christmas  post  cards  which  he 
offered  for  sale.  The  Court  granted 
the  customer  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  photographer  from 
such  use  of  the  negatives  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  breach  of  his 
implied  contract  with  the  cus- 
tomer. The  court  made  the  follow- 
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ing  remarks  which  seemed  to  ad- 
mit that  the  ownership  of  the  neg- 
ative was  in  the  photographer. — 

"It  may  be  said  in  the  present 
case  the  property  in  the  glass 
negative  is  in  the  defendant  (the 
photographer)  and  that  he  is  only 
using  his  own  property  for  a  law- 
ful purpose.  But  it  is  not  a  lawful 
purpose  to  employ  it  either  in 
breach  of  faith  or  in  breach  of 
contract." 

In  a  later  American  case  the 
court  makes  careful  distinction 
between  the  mere  right  of  owner- 
ship of  the  negative  and  the  limi- 
tation of  the  photographer's  rights 
to  the  use  thereof.  Marie  Jansen, 
the  actress,  engaged  a  well-known 
New  York  photographer,  to  take 
various  photographs  of  her  in 
stage  costume.  The  photographer 
copyrighted  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs. The  defendant  in  the  case, 
a  publishing  company,  published 
one  of  the  copyrighted  photo- 
graphs in  its  Sunday  edition  with- 
out including  the  notice  of  copy- 
right. The  court  decided  that 
though  as  a  general  proposition 
the  right  of  copyright  lay  in  the 
subject  of  the  photograph,  yet 
when  as  in  this  case,  the  subject 
was  photographed  as  a  public 
character,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  photographer 
could  make  and  sell  copies,  he 
alone  had  the  right  of  copyright. 


In  discussing  the  general  re- 
lationship between  photographer 
and  customer  the  court  said : — 

"When  a  person  has  a  negative 
taken  and  photograph  made,  for 
pay,  in  the  usual  course,  the  work 
is  done  for  the  person  so  procur- 
ing it  to  be  done,  and  the  negative, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  picture,  or  capa- 
ble of  producing  pictures,  of  that 
person,  and  all  photographs  so 
made  from  it,  belong  to  that 
person;  and  neither  the  artist  nor 
any  one  else  has  any  right  to  make 
pictures  from  the  negative,  or  to 
copy  the  photographs,  if  not  oth- 
erwise published,  for  any  one  else. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  language 
last  quoted  appears  at  first  reading 
to  be  contrary  to  the  opinion  that 
the  negative  is  ordinarily  owned 
by  the  photographer,  but  we  be- 
lieve the  words  ''so  far  as  it  is  a 
picture"  are  significant,  and  the 
court  is  speaking  primarily  of  the 
copyright  rights  in  the  picture  and 
not  of  the  mere  question  of  owner- 
ship of  the  negative.  In  none  of 
the  cases  cited  is  the  right  to  the 
possession  of  the  original  negative 
itself  involved,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  remarks  of  the  courts  are 
really  contrary  to  the  proposition 
enunciated  by  the  earlier  English 
cases  that  the  photographer  in  the 
absence  of  special  agreement  to 
the  contrary  owns  the  negative 
though  he  cannot  make  any  use  of 
it  without  the  customer's  consent. 


ELON — We  make  it — we  know  it's  right 
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''My  New  Year 

deserves  a  record.  I 
resolve  to  grow  and 
it's  only  in  a  photo- 
graph that  you  can 
keep  me  as  I  am  to- 
day." 


Phone  Main  245  for 
an  appointment. 


The  photographer  in  your  town 

THE  SMITH  STUDIO 


Line  Cut  No.  305.  Price  30  Cents 


HTHE  ONLY  CONDITION 

We  make  but  one  condition 
in  our  offer  of  cuts  for  the  use  of 
photographers. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  photogra- 
phers in  the  same  town  would  not 
care  to  use  the  same  cut,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  limit  this  offer 
to  one  photographer  in  a  town.  It 
will    be   a   case   of   first   come    first 


served.  The  first  order  from  a  city 
will  be  promptly  filled.  Succeeding 
orders  (if  any)  will  necessarily  be 
turned  down  and  the  remittance,  of 
course,  will  be  returned.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  drawings,  furnish 
any  large  variety  of  cuts  at  the 
nominal  prices  quoted,  and  there- 
fore can  offer  no  substitute  cut.  Get 
your  order  in  first.  E.  K.  Co. 
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A  significant  indication  of 
its  quality  and  depend- 
ability—the number  of  suc- 
cessful photographers  who 


use 


rORH 


The  paper  without  a 
disappointment 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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A  paper,  reproducing  in  the 
larger  projected  print,  the 
tone,  the  texture  and  the 
quahty  of  the  contact  print. 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Made  specially  for 
portrait  enlarging' 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers* 
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For  gifts  that  are  a 
hit  unusual,  suggest 
larger  projected  por- 
traits. 

It  isnt  too  late  to 
equip  for  this  prof- 
itable holiday  busi- 
ness with  an 


Eastman  Projection  Printer 

The  Printers  are  always  in  focus,  make  enlarg- 
ing as  simple  as  contact  printing  and  almost  as 
fast.  See  the  Projection  Printer  at  your  dealer's 
or  let  us  send  you  descriptive  booklet. 

Projection  Printer  Prices 

No.  2,  for  8  X  10  and  smaller  negatives $675.00 

No.  1,  for  5  X    7  and  smaller  negatives 450.00 

Kodak  Projection  Printer  for  SJ  x  5J, 

4x5  and  smaller  negatives 200.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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ELON 

The  name  that  stands  for  the 
highest  refinement  of  coal  tar 
developers.  Elon  is  made 
under  laboratory  control,  in 
Eastman  factories — is  a  tested 
chemical. 


Look  for  this  seal 
on  the  bottle 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers' 
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The  Century  Studio  Outfit 

No.  9-A— 8  X  10 

This  outfit  has  every  requirement  for  first-class  studio 
work.  Its  extra  long  bellows,  permitting  great  latitude 
in  the  choice  and  use  of  suit- 
able lenses,  makes  the  long 
focus  lens  available  for  por- 
traiture. 

All  adjustments,  for  eleva- 
tion, horizontal  and  vertical 
swings,  sliding  carriage  and 
tilting  camera  bed  are  quick- 
ly, quietly  and  smoothly 
made. 

Finished  in  deep  red  ma- 
hogany   tones    with    brass 

trimmings,  the  outfit  has  a  rich,  handsome  appearance 
that  is  sure  to  impress  the  sitter.  It's  an  outfit  you  need 
for  better  work  and  bigger  profit. 

Century  Studio  Outfit  No.  9-A  complete  consists  of  an 
8  X  10  Century  Studio  Camera  No.  9-A,  with  Sliding  Ground 
Glass  Carriage  No.  9-A,  one  8x  10 — 5  x  7  Reversible  Adapter, 
one  8  X  10  and  one  5x7  Eastman  View  Plate  or  Portrait 
Film  Holder  and  the  Century  Semi-Centennial  Stand  No. 
1-A.  Price,  including  excise  tax,  $140.25. 

See  it  at  your  Stock  House  or  send  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Folmer  &  Schmng  Department       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Rich — Simple — Effective 


THE  DEBONNAIRE 

(Extra  Heavy  Tapestry  Stock) 

For  GH  xSH  and  8  x  10  Oval  and  Square  Portraits. 
Price  $22.00  and  $22.50  per  hundred 

The  Pearl  and  Roman  Brown  Combination  is  suitable 
for  all  tones  of  prints. 

The  stock,  the  leather  finish,  the  die-cut  edges,  com- 
bined produce  an  Easel  that  immediately  registers  qual- 
ity in  the  purchaser's  mind. 

Sample  for  ten  2  cent  stamps.  This  is  a  style  you  need 
this  Season  —  it  will  bring  business. 

SAMPLE  OFFER  NO.  7014 


TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

The  Leading  Card  Novelty  House  of  America 


